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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


f ee sory survey of Nottoway County will 
serve several groups of readers. It will help 
farmers in planning the kind of management 
that will protect their soils and provide good 
yields; assist engineers in selecting sites for 
roads, buildings, ponds, and other structures; 
aid foresters in managing woodlands; and. add 
to the soil scientist’s fund of knowledge. 

In making this survey, soil scientists walked 
over the fields and woodlands. They dug holes 
and examined surface soils and subsoils; meas- 
ured slopes with a hand level; noticed diffter- 
ences in growth of crops, weeds, and brush; and, 
in fact, recorded all the things about the soils 
that they believed might affect their suitability 
for farming, engineering, and related uses. 
They plotted the boundaries of the soils on 
aerial photographs. Then, cartographers pre- 
pared the detailed soil map in the back of this 
report. 


Locating Soils 


Use the index to map sheets to locate areas on 
the large map. The index isa smal] map of the 
county on which numbered rectangles have been 
drawn to show where each. sheet of the large map 
is located. When the correct sheet of the large 
map has been located, it will be seen that bound- 
aries of the soils are outlined and that there is 
a symbol for each kind of soil. All areas 
marked with the same symbol are the same kind 
of soil, wherever they appear on the map. The 
symbol will be inside the area if there is enough 
room; otherwise, it will be outside the area and 
@ pointer will show where the symbol belongs. 


Finding Information 


Few readera will be interested in all of the 
soil report, for it has special sections for differ- 
ent groups, a8 well as some sections of value to 


all. The introductory part, which mentions 
climate and physiography and gives some in- 
formation about the location and extent of the 
county, will be of interest mainly to those not 
familiar with the county. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
will be interested mainly in the section, Soil 
Descriptions, and in the section, Management of 
Soils. Study of these sections will aid them in 
identifying soils on a farm, in learning ways 
the soils can be managed, and in judging what 
yields can be expected. The guide to mapping 
units at the back of the report will simplify use 
of the map and the report. This guide gives 
the map symbol for each soil, the name of the 
soil, the page on which the soil is described, the 
capability unit in which the soil has been placed, 
and the page where the capability. unit is 
described. 

Foresters and others interested in the man- 
agement of woodlands enn. refer to the section, 
Woodlands of Nottoway County. In this sec- 
tion the types of forest are mentioned and fac- 
tors affecting their management aro explained. 

Engineers will want to refer to the section, 
Engineering Properties of Soils, Tables in that 
section show characteristics of the soils that 
affect, engineering. 

Soil scientists will find information about how 
the soils were formed and how they were clas- 
sified in the section, Genesis, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils. 

Students, teachers, and other users will find 
information about soils and their management 
in various parts of the report, depending on 
their particular interest. 

bd * La a ae 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed in 
1954, Unless otherwise indicated, all statements 
in the report refer to conditions in the county 
at that time. 
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TOWAY CouNry is mainly undulating to rolling, but 
Nitoe are narrow, hilly and steep areas adjacent to 
many of the streams. Other areas are nearly level., The 
county is primarily agricultural, but there are a few other 
industries. The number of dairy and beef cattle has 
increased considerably since World War IT. 


General Nature of the Area 


This introductory section is intended mainly for readers 
not familiar with Nottoway County. It discusses the 
location and extent of the county and mentions the 
climate, drainage, and physiography and relief. 


Location and Extent 


Nottoway County, in the southeastern part of Virginia 
(fig. 1), has a total area of 808 sqnare miles. It is 


* Siete Agricultural Experiment Station 


Figure {—Location of Nottoway-County in Virginia. 


divided into 4 civil districts. 
is near the center of the county. The county is roughly 
rectangular. The Nottoway River forms the southern 
boundary, and Dinwiddie County and Namozine Creek, 
the eastern boundary. Amelia and Prince Edward Coun- 
ties form the northern and western boundaries, respec- 
tively. 


Physiography and Relief 


Nottoway County is entirely within the Piedmont 
physiographic province. In general, the land surface 
slopes gently toward the southeast. The elevation ranges 
from 550 feet in the west to 200 feet in the southeast. 


Nottoway, the county seat, 


The area is an old plain that has been dissected by 
many small] streams that flow in narrow, winding valleys. 
Streams have dissected more extensiy ely in the western 
part than in the rest of the county, and as a restlt the 
relief in the western part is rolling to hilly. In the 
central and eastern parts of the county, there are many 
broad, gently undulating to nearly level ridgetops. As 
a tule, these areas are divides between two major water- 
sheds, where the streams have not cut back into the 
broad ridges. 

Near the Nottoway River and many of the other 
larger streams in the county, the small tributaries have 
cut, deep, V-shaped valleys that have narrow, steep 
slopes. ‘These small streams have cut vertically * down- 
ward to the level of the larger streams and have done 
very little cutting laterally. 

The geologic formations of the county extend in a 
northeast-southwest direction. The rocks consist of 
granite gneiss, granite, hornblende gneiss, diabase, quartz, 
mica gneiss, and quartz sericite schist, 


Climate 


The county has a continental climate. The winters 
are fairly mild, but there are frequent short, cold spells. 
The average annual precipitation is 40.88 inches, ‘The 
difference between the average temperature in summer 
and the average temperature in winter is about 37.6° F., 
but extreme temperatures of 106° have been recorded in 
summer and of —16° in winter. Table 1 gives tempera- 
tures and precipitation representative of those in Notto- 
way County. Because complete records were not available 
in the county, the information was compiled from records 
taken at the United States Weather Bureau station at 
Farmville, Va. 

The winters are usually mild enough so that outdoor 
work can be done. Wheat, barley, rye, and alfalfa, and 
kale and other winter vegetables are grown on the well- 
drained aveas with little danger of “winterkilling. 

The average frost-free period extends from April 16 
to October oA, or 191 days. Frost has occurred as late 
as May 12, however, and as early as October 2. Livestock 
can. graze from about the middle of April to the first 
of November. Most farmers allow: beef cattle to remain 
on the pastures or in feedlots during the winter. Milk 
cows generally ave kept in barns during the cold weather 
and are turned out for only short periods. 
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Tanun 1.—Temperature and precipitation at Farmville, 
Prince Edward County, Virginia 
[Elevation, 450 fect] 


Temperature ¢ Precipitation ? 


Month Abso- | Abso- Driest |Wettest| Aver- 
Aver-| lute | lute | Aver- | year year age 
age | muxi-} mini- | age (1944) | (1937) | snow- 
mum | mum fall 
ee an sae be Gs Tnches Inches Tnehes Inches 
December __| 39. 0 78 —6 3. 16 2, 22 0, 27 2.0 
January_.--| 38.3 80 | —16 2, 84. 2.91 | 10. 39 2.7 
Februury.--| 38. 7 82 —8 2. 75 99 3. 27 3. 7 
Winter___] 38.7 82 | —16 8. 75 6. 12 | 13. 93 8.4 
March. ___- 47.7 90 5 4, 06 32 1. 38 135 
April._.---- 55. 5 95 17) 3.05 3. 10 1,05 @) 
May.------ 66. 2 98 27 3. 87 1. 60 4,72 0 
Spring. --] 56.5 98 5 | 10.98 | 7.02) 13. 85 1.5 
June... --- 74. 2 105 35 58 5. dd 7. 62 0 
July. --| 78, 2 105 45 4, 19 5. 41 6. 05 0 
August...-- 76. 4, 106 41 4, 03 . 92 8. 73 0 
Summer..| 76.3 106 35, 12.80 | Lt. 77 | 22.40 0 
September. .} 70..2 106} 30) 273 $09 | 251 0 
October_.--| 58, 2 100 15 3. 28 . 70 we 0 
November__| 48. 0 88, 11 2. 34 . 70 2. 09 2 
Fall....--} 58. 8 106 IL 8. 35 2.49 | 11. 77 2 
Year_._| 57. 6 106 | —16 | 40,88 | 27.40 | 61. 95 10.1 
ees Ae i a 
1 Average temperature based on a 38-year record, through 1954; 


highest and lowest temperatures on a 30-year record, through 1952, 
2 Average precipitation based on a 36-year record, through 1955; 
wetbest and driest. years based on a 35-year record, in the period 
1897-1955; snowfall based on a 30-year record, through 1952. 
4 Triaee, 


Rainfall ig fairly well distributed throughout the year, 
but most of it falls in spring and summer when it 1s 
needed for crops and pastures. Nevertheless, the plants 
in most of the pastures show a marked decrease in growth 
late in July, during August, and early in September, 
probably because of the generally high temperatures that 
prevail during that time. Rains are generally slow and 
steady in spring and fall, but late in summer there are 
frequent, heavy downpours and thunderstorms. 

Short. periods of dry or wet weather are common dur- 
ing the growing season. They affect most crops, par- 
ticularly tobacco and grain crops, and they account for 
the usual seasonal variations in yields and in the quality 
of tobacco. The wet. periods are generally harmful to 
crops, particularly if they occur during the time when 
small grains or tobacco are being harvested, In 1953 and 
1954, the extremely dry weather in the summer and fall 
damaged most of the crops and all of the pastures. The 
wettest year recorded recently was 1937, when the rain- 
fall was 61.95 inches. 

Relief ranges from nearly Jevel to steep, but variations 
in relief do not cause marked differences in climate in this 
county. The temperatures ave fairly uniforta throughout 
the county. The amount of rainfall from local thunder- 
showers varies considerably, however. As a result, dif- 


ferences in the amount of rainfall influence the yield 
and quality of crops, particularly of tobacco. 

The prevailing winds are from the west. Winds of 
high velocity are infrequent, but the average hourly wind 
velocity is greatest in spring. Hailstorms ave infrequent 
and generally affect only small areas. 

The relative humidity is the greatest in the morning 
and the least at noon. It is greatest during the fall 
months but decreases progressively during summer, 
winter, and spring. 


Drainage 


Nottoway County is divided into two main watersheds. 
United States Highway No. 460, which crosses the county 
from northwest to southeast, runs along the top of the 
divide that separates the two watersheds. 

Nearly all of the area lying north of Highway No. 460 
dvains northeast or north into the Appomattox River. 
The northern half of the county, in the Appomattox 
River watershed, is drained by Saylers, Elis Fork, Flat, 
West, Little, Deep, Winningham, Woody, Watson, Cellar, 
Lees, Bland, and Namozine Creeks. 

The area lying south of the highway drains southeast 
or south into the Nottoway River. The southern half 
of the county, in the Nottoway River watershed, is 
drained by the Little Nottoway River and its tributaries, 
Mallorys, Carys, Laxaretta, Whetstone, and Horsepen 
Greeks, and by Jacks Branch. The southeastern part of 
the watershed is drained by Long Branch, Hurricane 
Branch, and Deep Creek, which flow clivectly into the 
Nottoway River. 


General Soil Map 


In mapping a county or other large tract, it is fairly 
easy to see definite differences as one travels from place 
to place. There ave many obvious differences, among 
them differences in shape, gvadient, and length of slopes; 
in number and size of streams and in the width of the 
bordering valleys; in the kinds of native plants; and 
even in the kinds of agriculture. With these more 
cbvious differences, there are less easily noticed differ- 
ences in the pattern of soils. The soils change along with 
the other parts of the environment. 

By drawing lines avound the different patterns of soils 
on a small map, one may obtain a map of the general soil 
areas, or as they are sometimes called, soil associations. 
The soils in any one of the various patterns, or soil 
associations, may be nearly uniform, or they may be 
entirely different. Such a map is useful to those who 
want only a general idea of the soils, who want to com- 
pare different parts of a county, or who want to locate 
large areas suitable for a particular kind of agriculture 
or other land use. 

The 18 main soil associations, or kinds of soil patterns 
in Nottoway County, are shown on the colored map at 
the back of this report. 


1. Appling-Louisburg-Cecil 


This association consists of deep, well-drained soils and 
shallow, excessively drained, undulating to rolling soils 
that overlie granite, granite gneiss, or pegmatite. The 
soils are on broad, undulating to rolling upland ridgetops 
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or in narrow strips in the steep-sided valleys where recent 
alluvium has been deposited. They are mainly sandy 
loams or fine sandy loams, and they cover about 16 per- 
cent. of the county. 

The Appling soils, which make up about 60 percent 
of the association, are on the ridgetops.. They are deep 
and well drained and have reddish-yellow to yellowish- 
red subsoils of friable clay loam. The Cecil soils are also 
deep and well drained and are on ridgetops. They oc- 
cupy only a small acreage in the association. Unlike 
the Appling soils, their subsoils are red, firm clay. The 
Louisburg soils occupy narrow strips on the steeper side 
slopes of the valleys. They are shallow and excessively 
drained. 
of the association. 

Minor areas in the association. are occupied by the 
Seneca and Chewacla soils and Mixed alluvial land. In 
addition, small‘ areas of Colfax, Durham, Helena, and 
Wilkes soils and members of the Enon-Vance-Helena 
‘complexes occur throughout the uplands. The Seneca soil 
is well drained to moderately well drained; it occurs 
around and in the heads of drains and has formed from 
deposits of local alluvium and colluvium, The Chewacla 
soil, which is somewhat poorly drained, and Mixed al- 
luvial land, which is somewhat poorly drained to poorly 
drained, have also formed in recent alluvium deposited 
in the narrow valleys. 

Many of the best managed and most productive farms 
in the county are within this association. 
number of dairy farms, and a large acreage is used as 
pasture for the dairy cattle. The farms range in size 
from medium to large. About 65 percent of the acreage 
is pastured or used to grow bright tobacco, corn, smal] 
grains, and hay crops. The steeper slopes generally have 
trees growing on them. 


2. Wilkes-Enon-Vance-Helena 


This association consists of shallow, excessively drained, 
steep soils and moderately well drained, undulating to 
rolling soils. The soils overlie mixed materials from 
acidic and basic rocks, including granite, granite gneiss, 
quartz mica gneiss, hornblende gneiss, and diabase. They 
occur on long, fairly narrow, undulating to rolling ridge- 
tops or in the many narrow strips in the steep-sided 
valleys where recent alluvium has been deposited. The 
soils are predominantly sandy loams or fine sandy loams. 
They ave mainly in two large areas, one north of Black- 
stone and the other north of Burkeville. There ave also 
many smaller areas scattered throughout the county. 
The association covers approximately 17 percent of the 
county. 

The Wilkes soils, which occupy about 45 percent of the 
association, are on the steeper side slopes of the valleys. 
They are shallow and excessively drained. The soils of 
the Enon-Vance-Helena complexes make up about 38 per- 
cent of the association. They ave on ridgetops and are 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained. 

Minor soils in the association are the Seneca, Chewacla, 
Wehadkee, Augusta, and Mixed alluvial Jand. In addi- 
tion, small areas of Appling, Bremo, Cecil, Durham, 
Lloyd, Louisburg, and Madison soils and soils of the 
Tredell-Mecklenburg complexes occur on the ridgetops 
and side slopes. 


The Louisburg soils make up about 20 percent 


There are av 


The Seneca soil is well drained to moderately well 
drained. It occurs in and around the heads of drains, 
where it has formed from local alluvium and colluvium. 
The Chewacla soil, which is somewhat poorly drained, 
and the Wehadkee, which is poorly drained, have also 
formed from recent alluvium. They occur in the narrow 
valleys. The Augusta soil is somewhat poorly dramed. 
Tt is on the few stream terraces that are within the 
association. Mixed alluvial Jand is somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained. It is in the narrow valleys, 
where it has formed from recent alluvium. 

About 40 percent of the association is used for pasture 
of to grow corn, small grains, dark tobacco, ov hay crops 
consisting mainly of lespedeza. The steeper, sloping 
areas. are used mostly as woodland. The yields of crops 
are fairly low. Using the soils for crops such as bright 
tobacco, to which they are not well suited, has caused 
them to erode badly. As a result there are many aban- 
doned farms on the soils of the’ Enon-Vance-Helena 
complexes and on other eroded areas within the association, 

This association is better suited to beef, dairy, or gen- 
eral farms than to other types. Most of the farms are of 
the general-purpose type and are small to medium in 
size. 


3. Cecil-Appling 


This association consists of deep, well-drained, un- 
duliting to rolling soils that overhe granite and granite 
eneiss. The soils are on fairly broad, undulating to 
rolling ridges or in deeply cut drains. They are mainly 
sandy loams or fine sandy loams, but in some small, 
eroded areas the texture of the surface layer is clay 
loam. The association occupies approximately 9 percent 
of the county. The only large area is north of Black- 
stone. 

The Cecil and Appling soils are on vidgetops. The 
Cecil soils ave deep and well drained and have subsoils 
of ved, firm clay. They occupy approximately 75 percent 
of, the association. The Appling soils are deep and 
well drained and have reddish-yellow to yellowish-red 
subsoils of friable clay loam. They oceupy about 15 per- 
cent of the association. Eroded Cecil soils are on the 
steeper side slopes along with the Louisburg soils, which 
are excessively drained and shallow. 

Minor soils in the association are the Wilkes, Vance, 
Durham, Colfax, and Lloyd and soils of the Enon-Vance- 
Helena complexes. These occur in small, widely distrib- 
uted areas on the uplands. 

About 45 percent of the association is used for pasture 
or to grow tobacco, corn, small grains, and hay crops. 
The yields of dark tobacco and alfalfa on the Cecil soils 
and the yields of bright tobacco on the Appling soils ave 
among the best in the county, 

Most. of the farms in the association are medium to 
large. They ave mainly general farms or dairy farms. 


4, Appling-Durham-Louisburg 


This association consists of soils that are dominantly 
deep and well drained and that are undulating to rolling. 
The soils overlie granite, granite gneiss, or pegmatite. 
They are on broad, undulating ridgetops, on fairly steep 
side slopes, or in narrow strips in the valleys, where 
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recent alluvium has been deposited. They are mainly 
sandy loams. or fine sandy loams. Part of the town 
of Burkeville is within one of the two large areas, and 
part of the town of Blackstone is within the boundaries 
of the other. Several smaller areas are scattered through- 
out the county. The association covers about 10 percent 
of the county. 

The Appling soils, which make up approximately 70 
percent of the association, are on the higher ridgetops. 
They are deep and well drained and have reddish-yellow 
to yellowish-red subsoils of friable clay loam. The 
Durham soils ave on the Jower ridgetops. They are 
deep, moderately well drained to well dramed, and have 
subsoils of brownish-yellow sandy clay loam. They have 
a slightly compacted horizon at a depth of about 29 
inches, and their surface layer is thicker than that of 
any of the other soils in the county. The Durham soils 
make up abont 12 percent of the association. The Louis- 
burg soils, which ure shallow and excessively drained, 
are on. the steeper slopes. 

Minor areas in the association consist of Colfax and 
Seneca soils and Mixed alluvial land, In addition, small 
areas of Vance, Helena, Cecil, and Worsham soils and 
soils of the Enon-Vance-Helena complexes occur through- 
out the uplands. The Colfax—a somewhat poorly drained 
soil that has a fragipan—oceurs around the heads of 
drains. The Seneca is a well drained to moderately well 
drained soil formed from local alluvium and. colluvium. 
It also occurs around and in the heads of drains. Mixed 
alluvial land consists of somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained recent alluvium and occurs in bottoms. 

Bright tobacco is the principal crop grown on this asso- 
ciation. The Appling and Durham soils are especially 
desirable for growing this crop. The soils are also suited 
to most of the other crops grown locally. The soils on 
the steeper slopes are used chiefly as woodland, and the 
more poorly drained sails are usec mainly as pasture. 

Most of the farms are small. They are well managed. 
Their operations center mainly around growing bright 
tobacco, but there are a few large dairy farms in the 
association. Most of the homes and other farm buildings 
have been improved in recent yeas. 


5. Cecil and Georgeville-Appling and Herndon 


This association is made up of deep, well-drained, 
undulating soils that overlie fine-grained schists, granite 
gneiss, and granite. The soils are on fairly broad, un- 
dulating ridgetops extending down onto a few, steep- 
sided, deeply cut drains. They are mainly very fine 
sandy loams. The one large area is along the Nottoway 
River in the southeastern part of the county. The asso- 
ciation oecupies shghtly less than 8 percent of the 
county. 

The undifferentiated soil group of Cecil and George- 
ville soils is on ridgetops. It makes up about 75 percent 
of the association. The soils are deep:and well drained 
and have red, firm, clayey subsoils. The undifferentiated 
soil group made up of Appling and Herndon soils is 
also on ridgetops, but it makes up only about 10 percent 
of the association. The Appling and Herndon soils are 
also deep and well drained, but the subsoils range from 
the reddish-yelow to yellowish-red clay loam of the 


Appling soils to the yellowish-red silty clay loam to 
silty clay of the Herndon soils. 

Minor soils in the association are the Wilkes, Wehad- 
kee, and Chewacla. In addition, small areas of Inon 
and Lloyd soils are widely scattered over the uplands. 
The Wilkes soils are on the steeper slopes and are shal- 
low and excessively drained. The Wehadkee soil is 
poorly drained. It has formed from recent alluvium 
and is on bottom lands. The Chewacla is a somewhat 
poorly drained soil that has formed on the few broad 
bottoms along the Nottoway River. It also has formed 
from recent alluvium. 

Most of the small acreage that has been cleared is 
used to grow small grains, hay, and tobacco. Dark 
tobacco is grown mainly on the Cecil and Georgeville 
soils. All of the small acreage of bright tobacco grown 
in this association is grown on the Appling and Hern- 
don. soils, 

Most of the association is made ny of large holdings 
of timber. Little is im farms, and the farms are small. 


6. Iredell-Mecklenburg-Bremo 


This association consists of moderately deep, some- 
what poorly drained to well-drained, undulating soils 
and shallow, excessively drained, rolling soils that over- 
lie hornblende gneiss or diabase. The soils are on fairly 
narrow, highly dissected, undulating ridgetops or in the 
many, deep, steep-walled valleys. They have a surface 
layer of loam. There is only one area of the association, 
and it. occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 

The soils of the Iredell-Mecklenburg complexes occupy 
about 55 percent of the association. They are on ridge- 
tops. The Iredell soils are somewhat poorly drained 
and have subsoils of yellowish-brown clay. The Meck- 
lenburg soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained and have subsoils of yellowish-red clay. The 
Bremo soils, which are excessively drained, and a few 
areas of Wilkes soils, also excessively drained, are on 
the steeper slopes. The Bremo soils make up about 40 
percent of the association. Mixed alluvial land, which 
is somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained, is in the 
valleys. 

The soils in much of the association are severely 
eroded, and many areas have been abandoned. The 
abandoned areas have been. reseeded or are in the process 
of reseeding to shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, and eastern 
redcedar. If adequate fertilizer is applied, fairly high 
yields of small grains are obtained on the soils of the 
ridgetops and pastures ave, good on the steeper slopes. 
The small grains, however, are difficult to seed and to 
harvest in wet weather. 

Except for one dairy farm that is within the asso- 
ciation, the farms are small. The association appears 
to be best suited to the raising of beef cattle. 


7. Durham-Worsham-Colfax 


This association consists of deep, well-drained to 
poorly drained, nearly level soils that overlie granite 
and granite gneiss. The soils are on broad, nearly level, 
upland flats, around the heads of shallow drains, or in 
the many landlocked depressions that are filled with 
water in wet seasons. There are only two areas—one 
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in the central part of the county southwest of the town 
of Nottoway, and the other, in the extreme eastern part 
of the county along the Amelia County line. The asso- 
ciation covers about 2 percent of the county. 

The Durham soils, which make up about 65 percent 
of the association, are on ridgetops. They are moder- 
ately. well drained to well drained and have subsoils of 
brownish-yellow sandy clay loam. They have a thick 
surface layer and a slightly compacted horizon at a depth 
of about 29 inches. The Worsham soils are poorly 
drained. The surface layer is 10 to 24 inches thick and 
ranges in texture from’ silt loam to sandy loam. It 
overhes mottled gray to brownish-yellow soil material 
that ranges in texture from silty clay loam to clay. The 
Colfax soils are somewhat poorly drained and have a 
compacted layer with some characteristics of a fragipan 
at a depth of about 19 inches. Small aveas of Appling 
soils, which are well drained, ave on the few high points 
in_the association. 

Large holdings of forest are extensive in this associa- 
tion. Less than half of the association is used for farms. 
The soils on most of the ridgetops are well suited to the 
growing of bright tobacco, and most of the farming 
operations are centered around growing that crop. The 
soils in the depressions are better suited to trees than 
to crops or pasture. In most places they are covered 
by loblolly pine. The somewhat poorly drained soils 
on the upland flats are best suited to pasture. 

The farms are of medium size and ave generally well 
managed. Because of the sandy texture of the surface 
layer, plant nutrients leach out very rapidly and need 
to be replenished often. 


8. Madison-Wilkes-Cecil 


This association consists of moderately deep and deep, 
well-drained, undulating to rolling soils that overhe 
quartz-mica gneiss, granite gneiss, and granite, and of 
shallow, excessively drained, hilly soils that overlie 
mixed materials from acidic and basic rocks. The soils 
are on long, fairly narrow, undulating to rolling ridge- 
tops; on the steeper side slopes; or in narrow strips 
where recent alluvium has been deposited in the deeply 
cut valleys. They are mainly sandy loams or fine sandy 
loams, but in small eroded areas the surface soil is clay 
loam. 

This association covers about 15 percent of the county. 
The largest of the four areas extends to the north and 
south of the town of Nottoway in the central part of 
the county. 

The Madison soils, on the ridgetops, make up about 
65 percent. of the association. They are moderately 
deep and well drained and have subsoils of red, friable 
clay loam. The Madison soils resemble the Cecil soils, 
which are also on ridgetops, but they are not so deep 
and have a higher content of mica. The Cecil soils are 
not extensive in this association. The Wilkes soils, 
which are shallow and excessively drained, are on the 
steeper side slopes. ‘They make up about 20 percent of 
the association. 

Minor areas in the association consist of the Starr 
soil and Mixed alluvial land. The Starr sotl is well 
drained to moderately well drained. It occurs around 
the heads of drains and has formed from local alluvium 
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and colluvium. Mixed alluvium is somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained. It has formed from recent 
alluvium and is in the narrow valleys. 

Most of the ridgetops have been cleared and are pas- 
tured, or the soils are used to grow all of the common 
cultivated crops except bright tobacco. The steeper side 
slopes and the valleys ave used mainly as woodland. 

The farms are medium to large in size and are well 
managed. They are mainly general farms, and dark 
tobacco and livestock are the chief products. Several 
dairy farms are located within the association. 


9. Appling-Cecil-Durham 


This association consists of deep, well-drained, mostly 
undulating soils that overlie granite and granite gneiss. 
It is the largest in the county. The soils are in the few 
shallow to ‘deep drains or on broad ridgetops that are 
generally undulating. The association covers about 22 
percent of the county. Most of it is in the eastern half. 

The Appling soils, which make up about 50 percent of 
the association, are deep and well drained. They have 
subsoils of reddish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable clay 
loam. The Cecil soils, which make up about 30 percent 
of the association, are deep and well drained and have 
subsoils of red, firm clay. The Durham soils make up 
about 10 percent of the association. They are moder- 
ately well drained to well drained. The Durham soils 
have a thick surface layer and a subsoil of brownish- 
yellow sandy clay loam. They have a slightly compacted 
horizon at a depth of about. 29 inches. 

Minor areas in the association are occupied by the 
Louisburg, Colfax, and Worsham soils and Mixed allu- 
vial land. The Louisburg soils are shallow and exces- 
sively drained. They are on the steeper side slopes. ‘The 
Colfax soils and Mixed alluvial Jand are somewhat 
poorly drained, and the Worsham soils are poorly drained. 
The Colfax and Worsham soils occur around the heads 
of drains, and Mixed alluvial land is in the valleys 
along the lar ger streams. 

About 50 percent of the acreage is within the Camp 
Pickett, Military Reservation. This is mainly in lob- 
lolly pine: About 30 percent of the association is occu- 
pied by general farms and dairy farms. Most of the 
farming operations are centered around the growing of 
bright tobacco, The rest of the association is mainly 
used as woodland. In the past 7 years, large companies 
that manufacture paper and pulp have bought several 
large farms in this association and have planted lob- 
lolly pine for pulpwood. The soils are suited to most. 
of the crops grown locally. 


10. Cecil-Louisburg 


This association consists of deep, well-drained and 
shallow, excessively drained, undulating to hilly soils 
that overlie granite, granite gneiss, and pegmatite. The 
soils are on broad, undulating to rolling ridges or in 
narrow strips where recent alluvium has been deposited 
in the deep, steep-walled valleys. Im much of the asso- 
ciation, the surface layer is sandy loam. ‘The association 
occurs in two small areas that oceupy about 1 percent of 
the county. 
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The Cecil soils are on ridgetops. 
about 70 percent of the association. 
and well drained. They have a subsoil of red, firm 
clay. The Louisburg soils, on the steeper side slopes, 
make up about 20 percent of the association. They are 
shallow and excessively drained. 

Minor areas in the association consist, of Wilkes: and 
Starr soils and Mixed alluvial land. Like the Louisburg 
soils, the Wilkes are on the steeper side slopes and are 
excessively drained. The Starr soil is well drained to 
moderately well drained. It oecurs in and around the 
heads of drains and has formed from local alluvium 
and colluvium. Mixed alluvial land is somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained. Tt is in the narrow valleys. 

Most of the association is in large timber holdings that 
are managed so as to obtain wood products. The soils 
on the ridgetops are well suited to dark tobacco and 
alfalfa. The few general farms are small, as are the 
farms where dark tobacco is the principal crop. 


11. Lloyd-Wilkes 


This association consists of deep, well-drained and 
shallow, excessively drained, undulating to hilly soils 
over mixed materials from acidic and basic rocks. The 
soils are on fairly broad, undulating to rolling ridges 
ov in the few narrow strips where recent alluvium has 
been deposited in the steep-walled valleys. In much of 
the association, the a lnyer is loam or sandy loam, 
but ina fairly large acreage, the soil is eroded to the 
extent that the surface ger | is now clay loam. This is 
the smallest association in the county. The three areas 
make up less than 1 percent of the total acreage. 

The Lloyd soils make up about 65 percent of the 
association. They are mainly on ridgetops and are 
deep and well drained. They have subsoils of dark-ved, 
firm clay. The Wilkes soils and some of the eroded 
Lloyd soils are on the steeper side slopes. The Wilkes 
soils make up about 25 percent of the association. They 
are shallow and excessively drained. 

Minor areas in the association are occupied by the 
Ceci] and Starr soils and Mixed alluvial land. The 
Cecil soils occupy small areas throughout the uplands. 
They ave deep and well drained and have subsoils of 
red, firm clay. The Starr soil is well drained to mod- 
erately well drained. Tt occurs in and around the heads 
of drains and has formed from local alluvium = amd 
collavium. Mixed alluvial land, which is somewhat 
poorly drained to poorly drained, is in the narrow 

valleys. 

Nearly all of this association is in large timber hold- 
ings that are managed for timber production. The soils 
are well suited, how ever, to dark tobacco, alfalfa, small 
grains, and corn. They retain added plant nutrients 
well. Dairy farms, general farms, or farms on which 
dark tobacco is the chief er op w ould be good possibilities 
on this association. 


12. Appling-Colfax 


This association consists of deep, well-drained and 
somewhat poorly drained, undulating to nearly level 
soils that overlie granite and granite gneiss. The soils 
are on a broad, ¢ gently undulating upland flat that acts 
as a divide between’ the Nottoway River and Appo- 
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mattox River watersheds. The flat, contains a few shal- 
low drains. The association covers about 1 percent of 
the county and includes most of the town of Black- 
stone. 

The Appling soils make up about 55 percent of the 
association. They oceur at higher elevations than the 
other soils and are deep and well drained. They have 
subsoils of reddish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable clay 
loam. ‘The Colfax ‘soils, which make up about 35 per- 
cent of the association, surround the depressions. They 
are somewhat poorly drained and have a fragipan ata 
depth of about 19 inches. 

Minor soils in the association are the Worsham, Dur- 
ham, and Vance. The Worsham soils are in depressions. 
They ave poorly drained and are under water during 
wet seasons. The Durham and Vance soils occupy small, 
widely scattered areas. 

This association has been used mostly for building 
lots, inasmuch as it is centered around the town of 
Blackstone. The soils at the higher elevations are easy 
to work, however, and are suited to many different 
crops. The other soils of the association are better 
suited to pasture or for use as woodland. 


13. Durham-Appling-Worsham 


This association consists of dominantly deep, well 
drained and moderately well drained, nearly level soils 
that overlie granite and granite gneiss. It occupies two 
broad, vently undulating “upland “Hats that contain a few 
shallow drains, The association covers about 2 percent 
of the county. 

The Durham soils make wp about 65 percent of the 
association. They occur at lower elevations than the 
The Durham soils ave moderately well dvained 
to well drained and have thick surface layers and subsoils 
ot brownish-yellow sandy ew. They have a slightly 
compacted horizon at a depth of about 29 inches, The 
Appling soils make up about 15 percent of the associa- 
tion. They occur at the higher elevations and are deep 
and well drained. They have reddish- yellow to yel- 
lowish-red subsoils of friable clay loam. “The Worsham 
soils, which make up about 12 percent of the association, 
are in depressions. They ave poorly drained and are 
under water during wet seasons. 

Colfax and Cecil soils make up a minor part of the 
association, The Colfax soils are somewhat poorly 
drained and have a fragipan at a depth of about 19 
inches. In most places they are between areas of 
Worsham and Durham soils. The Cecil soils are deep 
and well drained. They are near the Appling soils at 
the higher elevations. 

About 60 percent of the association is in large timber 
holdings that are managed for timber production. Farm- 
ing operations on the areas that are cleared are centered 
around the growing of bright tobacco to which the 
soils are well suited. 


Management of Soils 


This section has three main parts. In the first, the 
system of grouping soils according to their capability is 
explaimed and the soils of the county are placed in capa- 
bility units, or, as they are’ sometimes called, manage- 
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ment groups. In the second part, general principles of 
soil management are discussed. In “the third part, pro- 
ductivity ratings ave given. From these ratings, esti- 
mates can be made of the yields that may be expected 
from different soils under two different levels of man- 
agement. For suggestions on the use and management 
of each mapping init, refer to the section, Soil Deserip- 
tions. 


Capability Groups 


Capability grouping is a system of classification used 
to show the relative suitability of soils for crops, grazing, 
forestry, or wildlife. It is a practical grouping based on 
the needs and limitations of the soils, on the risks of dam- 
age to them, and also on their response to management. In 
this report, soils have been grouped on. three levels above 
the soil mapping unit. They are the capability unit, the 
subclass, and the class. , 

The capability unit, which can also be called a man- 

agement group of soils, is the lowest level of capability 
grouping. A capability unit is made up of soils similar 
in kind of management needed, in risk of damage, and 
In general suita bility for use. The capability unit is 
vepresented by the figures 1, 2, and 3 in the classification 
symbols, [fe-1, Tle-2, and TTe-3. 
The next broader grouping, the subclass, is used to 
incticate a dominant kind of limitation. The letter 
symbol “e? means that the main limiting factor is risk 
of eicel if the plant cover is not maintained. The 
symbol “w” means that excess water retards plant growth 
or interferes with cultivation. The symbol “s 3? means 
that the soils are shallow, stony, droughty, or Jow in 
fertility. The symbol “ c” means that the climate is so 
hazardous that it limits the use of the soil. 

The broadest grouping, the class, is identified by Roman 
numerals, All of the soils in one class have limitations 
and management problems of about the same degree, but 
of different kinds, as shown by the subclass. ATI of the 
oe ae except class I, may have one or more subclasses. 

In classes T, IT, and IT are soils that are suitable for 
annual or periodic cultivation of annual or short-lived 
crops. 

Class I soils ave those that have the widest range of use 
and the least risk of damage. They are level or nearly 
level, productive, well drained, and easy to work. They 
can be eultivated with almost no risk of erosion and 
will remain productive if managed with normal care. 

Class TT soils can be eultiy ated regularly, but they do 
not, have quite so wide a range of suitabil ity as class I 
soils. Some class II soils are gently sloping. Conse- 
quently, they need moderate care to prevent erosion. 
Other soils in class IT may be slightly droughty, slightly 
wet, or somewhat limited in depth. 

Class TTT soils can be cropped regularly, but they have 
a narrower range of use. They need even more careful 
management, 

In class IV are soils that should be cultivated only 
occasionally or only under very careful management. 

In oe V, VI, and VIT are soils that normally 
should not be cultivated for annual or short-hved crops 
but that can be used for pasture. They can also be used 
as woodland, as parts of watersheds, or to provide shelter 
and food for wildlife. 
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Class V soils ave nearly level and gently sloping, but 
they are droughty, wet, low in fertility, or otherwise 
unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VI soils are not suitable for crops, because they 
are steep, stony, droughty, or otherwise limited. Never- 
theless, pastures on these Soils give fair yields of forage 
and forests give fair to high yields of forest products. 
Some soils in class VI can, without damage, be cul- 
tivated enough so that forest trees can be “set. out or 
pasture cr ops seeded. 

Class VII soils provide only poor to fair yields of 
forage. Yields of forest products may be fair to high. 
The soils have characteristics that severely limit their 
use for pasture and, in some places, for woodland. 

In class VIIT are soils that have practically no agri- 
cultural use. Some areas have value for watershed 
protection, wildlife shelter, or recreation. 

No class I soils occur in Nottoway County. The capa- 
bility classes and units in this county are given in the 
following list. 


Class II.—Soils that have moderate limitations if cul- 
tivated. 
Tle-1. Undulating, well-drained, medium-textured 


soils that have subsoils of red. clay or clay loam, 

TIe-2. Undulating, well-drained, course-textured soils 
that have subsoils of red clay or clay loam. 

TIe-3. Gently sloping, moderately well drained, 
medium-textured soils of colluvial lands. 

TIe-4. Undulating, well-drained soils that have mod- 
erately coarse textured surface layers and yellow- 
ish-red to yellowish-brown subsoils of clay loam. 

TIe-5. Undulating, well-drained, medium- textured 
soils that have subsoils of yellowish-red to yellow- 
ish-brown clay loam. 

Class III.—Soils that ave severely limited but that are 
suitable for regular use as cropland. 

TiTe-1. Rolling, well-drained, medium-textured soils 
that have subsoils of red clay. 

IlIe-2. Predominantly rolling, well-drained soils 
that have subsoils of yellowish- red to yellowish- 
brown. clay loam. 

TITe-8. Undulating, 
soils on uplands. 

T1Te-4. Undulating soils that have brown to yellow- 
ish-brown, clay subsoils. 

T1Te-5. Rolling, moderately well drained soils that 
have brown to yellowish-brown clay subsoils. 

IITe-6. Eroded soils that generally have surface 
layers of red clay loam and subsoils of dark-red 
clay. 

TlTw-1. Undulating, somewhat. poorly drained soils 
with a compacted layer that has some character- 
istics of a fragipan. 

TlIw-2. Nearly level, mostly somewhat’ poorly 
drained, medium-textured soils on bottoms. 

Class [V.—Soils very severely limited for use as crop- 
land; suitable for cultivation part of-the time or for 
special crops. 

IVe-l. Evoded soils that generally have surface 
layers of ved clay loam and subsoils of dark-red 
clay. 

1Ve. Hilly, well-drained soils on uplands. 


shallow, excessively drained 
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IVe-3. Undulating to rolling, shallow soils on up- 
lands that are excessively drained. 
IVw-1. Level to gently sloping, wet soils in inter- 
. mittent drainageways. 

Class V.—Soils that have little or no erosion hazard but 
that are suitable only for pasture, range, woodland, or 
wildlife areas because of other limitations that are 
impractical to remove. 

Vw-l. Level or gently sloping, excessively wet soils 
suited to pasture or woodland. 

Class VI.—Soils too steep, stony, arid, or wet, for cul- 
tivation, or that are limited otherwise. 

Vie-1. Eroded, undulating to hilly, well-drained 
soils on uplands. 

Vie-2. Rolling and hilly soils and stony land gen- 
erally best suited to pasture. 

Vie-3. Rolling, well-drained and poorly drained 
soils that erode easily. 

Class VII.—Soils not suitable for cultivation and severely 
limited for use as pasture or woodland. 

VITe-1. Eroded, rolling to hilly, shallow upland 
soils that are excessively drained. 

Class VITI.—Extremely rough, arid, or swampy soils or 
soils that are otherwise limited; not suitable for cul- 
tivation, grazing, or forestry. 

VITTe-1. Guilied land suitable only for recreational 
purposes, 

ViTIw-1. Swampy soils suitable only for recvrea- 
tional purposes. 


Management by capability units 


In the following pages, the capability units of Notto- 
way County are‘described. A list of soils in each group 
is given, and the use suitabilities and management needs 
are discussed, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-1 


This capability unit is made up of undulating, well- 
drained, medium-textured soils that have subsoils of red 
clay or clay loam. 

The surface layers range from silt loam to sandy loam 
in texture. The subsoils are red, moderately permeable 
clay or clay loam. The soils are on uplands or terraces. 
They have slopes of 2 to 7 percent. All of them are 
likely to erode; some areas have lost as much as 75 per- 
cent of the original surface layer through erosion. The 
following soils are in capability unit Tle-1: 

Cecil fine sandy loam, undulating phase. 
Cecil and Georgeyille very fine sandy loams, undulating phases, 


Lloyd loam, undulating phase, 
Wickham fine sandy loam. 

These soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
Their supply of organic matter is low to medium, and 
their supply of plant nutrients is generally low. The 
Lloyd and Wickham soils are among the soils that have 
the best supply of plant nutrients. The Cecil soils have 
a fairly high content of potash. 

All of the soils are responsive to good management and 
retain added fertilizer in a form available to plants. 
The Lloyd soil has a sticky subsoil and tends to adhere 
to machinery if tilled when it is too wet. All of the 
soils have a moderate capacity for holding available 
moisture. 


More than 75 percent of the acreage is in forest. The 
cleared areas are used mainly for corn, dark tobacco, and 
small grains and for red clover, lespedeza, alfalfa, and 
other crops grown for hay. The soils are well suited to 
pasture. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems are (1) 1 year 
of corn or dark tobacco, 1 year of a small grain, and 
1 year of clover or common lespedeza; and (2) 1 year of 
corn, 1 year of a small grain, and 2 to 4 years of alfalfa. 
Other cropping systems may be used, but it is best not to 
grow corn or other clean-cultivated crops more than 
I year out of every 3. 

Apply enough lime to raise the pH to between 6.0 and 
6.5 for general crops and to between 5.0 and 5.5 for 
tobacco. Corn needs a complete fertilizer applied at 
seeding time and a nitrogen fertilizer used as a side 
dressing. Small grains need to have 1% to 24 as much 
complete fertilizer applied at seeding time as is used for 
corn, As a rule, nitrogen is needed also as a topdressing. 

Alfalfa uses large amounts of plant nutrients, and Tt 
needs to be fertilized adequately each year. When it is 
seeded, it, needs a borated fertilizer that is high in phos- 
phate and potash. Small amounts of nitrogen may be of 
some benefit, on soils that are low in plant nutrients. 
Good yields of red clover, lespedeza, and pasture can be 
obtained by adding only about half the amount of fer- 
tilizer veqnived for alfalfa. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-2 


This capability unit is made up of undulating, well- 
drained, coarse-textured soils that, have subsoils of red 
clay or clay loam. 

The surface layers have a texture of sandy loam or 
coarse sandy loam. ‘The subsoils are red, moderately 
permeable clay or clay loam. The soils are on uplands. 
They have slopes of 2 to 7 percent. Runoff is rapid 
enough to cause sheet erosion; as much as 75 percent 
of the original surface layer has been lost in some areas. 
The following soils are in capability unit) TIe-9: 

Cecil coarse sandy loam, undulating phase. 


Madison sandy loam, undulating phase. 
Madison sandy loam, eroded undulating phase. 


The supply of organie matter is low in these soils. 
The soils are strongly acid to very: strongly acid. The 
Cecil soil has a fairly high content of potash, but, other- 
wise, the soils are Jow in plant nutrients. The capacity 
for holding available moisture is moderate. These soils 
ure easy to till and respond well to good management. 

About 60 percent of the acreage is in forest, 22 percent 
iS IN crops, 18 percent is in pasture, and 5 percent is idle. 
The soils are well suited ‘to corn, dark tobaeco, small 
grains, alfalfa, lespedeza, and red clover. 

They are not so well suited to bright tobacco, but. the 
Madison soil is one of the best in the county for dark 
tobacco. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems are (1) 1 year 
of corn or dark tobacco, 1 year of a small grain, and 
1 year of clover or lespedeza grown for hay; and (2) 
1 year of corn, 1 year of a small grain, and 2 to 4 years 
of alfalfa. Other cropping systems may be used, but 
corn or other clean-tilled crops should be grown no 
oftener than 1 year out of every 3. 

Management. of the soils in this capability unit is 
somewhat similar to that of the soils in capability unit 
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TIe-1, but yields of most crops are slightly lower. For 
general crops, apply enough lime to raise the pH to be- 
fween 6.0 and 6.5.. For tobacco, apply enough to raise 
the pH. to between 5.0 and 5.5. Corn generally needs 
a coplete fertilizer applied at the time “of seeding and 
nitrogen used as a side dressing. Wheat needs to have 
about, % to % as much fertilizer at seeding time as corn, 
and nitrogen is generally needed as a topdressing. 

Alfalfa needs 2. good supply of plant nutrients. If 
a good stand is to be obtained, it must be fertilized 
adequately every year. At seeding time it needs a borated 
fertilizer that is high in phosph ate and potash. Nitrogen 
may be of some benefit if used in small amounts on soils 
that are low in plant nutrients. Good yields of red 
clover, lespedeza, and pasture crops can be obtained if 
about half the amount of fertilizer used for alfalfa is 
used for these crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Tle-3. 


This capability unit is made up of eens sloping, 
moderately well drained, medium-textur ed soils of col- 
luvial lands. 

The surface layers range from clay loam to sandy loam 
in texture. The subsoils are ved, dark- red, or yellowish- 
brown, moderately permeable sandy clay or sandy loam. 
The soils are in small areas in depressions at the heads 
of drains, along the bases of slopes, or adjacent. to many 
of the intermittent streams throu ghout the county. They 
have slopes of 2 to’ 7 percent. The following soils are 
in capability unit [Te-3: 

Seneca sandy loam. 
Starr loam. 

These soils ave medium acid to strongly acid. They 
have a good supply of organic matter and plant nutrients. 
The Starr soil has a subsurface layer that is slightly 
sticky when wet, and this makes the soil somewhat diffi- 
cult to till. 

About 25 percent of the Seneca soil and 45 percent of 
the Starr soil are in forest; 50 percent of the Seneca. soil 
and 35 percent of the Star t soil are cultivated; and most 
of the rest is in pasture. The soils are well suited to 
corn, hay crops, and pasture. Dark tobacco grows well 
on the better drained sites. These soils are also well 
suited to truck crops; potatoes, sweet corn, cabbage, peas, 
and tomatoes are commonly grown, The Seneca soil is 
also well suited to watermelons and cantaloups. Because 
of the high water table, the soils are not suited to alfalfa 
and other deep-rooted crops. 

Some farmers grow corn year after year on these soils 
and obtain high "yields by adding manure and growing 
a winter cover crop. The best cropping system to use, 
if dark tobacco is grown, is 1 year of dark tobacco, t year 
of a small grain, and 1 or 2 years of red clover. Dark 
tobacco normally requires moderate to large amounts of 
a complete fertilizer. 

Small grains usually lodge on these soils. The lodging 
can be corrected to some extent if the’ topdressing is 
omitted and small amounts of phosphate and pot ash are 
applied. when ‘the small grain is seeded. 

Enough lime is needed to raise the pH to about 6.0. 
Red clover and lespedeza guown for hay require small 
amounts of phosphate and ‘potash used as a topdressing. 
Large amounts of a complete fertilizer are needed for 
good yields of vegetables and melons. 
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Pastures require 1 ton of lime every 3 to 4 years. 
They need small amounts of phosphate and pot: ash each 
year. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Het 

This capability unit is made up of undulating, well- 
drained soils that have moderately coarse textured surface 
layers and yellowish-red to yellowish-brown subsoils of 
clay loam. The soils are on uplands. They have slopes 
of 2 to 7 percent. The following soils are in capability 
unit TTe-4: 

Appling coarse sandy loam, undulating phase. 
Appling course sandy loam, ereded undulating phase. 


Appling fine sandy loam, ereded undulating phase. 
Durham coarse sandy loam, undwating phase. 


These soils ave very strongly acid to strongly acid. 
They are low in organic matter and plant nutr ients. The 
capacity for holding available moisture is moderate to 
low. Permeability ranges from moderate to moderately 
rapid in. the subsoils. "The soils are easy to till and to 
conserve, and they warm early in spring. They respond 
well if fertilizer is added. 

About 50 percent of the total acreage is in forest, 
25 percent is in crops, and the vest is pastured or idle. 
The soils are well suited to bright tobacco, corn, oats, 
and most of the other crops commonly g grown. They are 
among the best in the county for growing vegetables and 
melons, but. they are only fairly well suited fo hay crops 
and pasture. Most of the bright tobacco in the county 
is grown on these soils or on the soils of capability unit 
Tfe-5. All of the peach and apple orchards are located 
on the soils of these two capability units 

Bright tobacco is generally grown. year ‘after year, and 
a cover crop is grown in winter. Ifa or opping system 
consisting of 1 year of bright tobacco, 1 year of oats, 
and 1 year of redtop is used, tobacco diseases are more 
easily controlled, yields are higher, and the quality of 
the tobacco improv es. A good cropping system for corn 
is 1 year of corn, 1 year “of a small grain, and 1 year 
of a.nonleguminous hay crop. 

Most farmers use large amounts of a complete fer- 
tilizer when they plant ‘bright tobacco. Many of them 
apply a small amount of nitrogen and potash as a side 
dressing 38 to 4 weeks after the “plants are set. The side 
dressing is especially effective on the Durham soil, which 
has a deep, sandy surface soil. It is also very effective 
on the other’soils, if a heavy rain falls shor tly atter the 
plants are set out. 

For high yields of corn, the open, sandy soils, espe- 
cially the. Durham, require large amounts of a complete 
fertilizer. Because of the high rate of leaching, it is 
desirable to apply the nitrogen. in more than one side 
dressing. 

Oats “make better yields on these soils than other small 
grains. They need a small amount of a complete fertilizer 
ipplied when the crop is sown in fall. Nitrogen is ap- 
plied .as a topdressing m spring. 

Because plant nutrients Jeach out of these soils fairly 
rapidly, pastures require frequent applications of lime. 
They nlso need large amounts of a complete fertilizer 
applied annually. All of the manure available should be 
added. 

The Appling soils are better suited to hay crops than 
the Durham soils, Lespedeza is the crop grown, the most 
extensively for hay, but clover and alfalfa are also grown. 
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The yields ave often low because lime and fertilizer ave 
not applied, or the hay crop follows a small grain and 
the amotnts of fertilizer used are inadequate. Flay crops 
need moderate amounts of phosphate and potash applied 
annually, 
CAPABILITY UNIT HWe~5 

This capability unit consists of undulating, well- 
drained, medium-textured soils that have subsoils of 
yellowish-red to yellowish-brown clay loam. The surface 
Jayers have a texiure of fine sandy loam or very fine 
sandy loam. The subsoils are yellowish- red to yellowish- 
brown, moderately permeable clay loam or silty clay 


loam. The soils are on uplands and have slopes of 2 to 
7 percent. The following soils are in capability cunit 
TTe-5 : 


Appling fine sandy loam, 

Appling and Herndon 
phases. 

Durham fine sandy Joam, 


undulating phase. 


very fine sandy. loams, undulating 


undulating phase. 


These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
They ave low in organic matter and plant nutrients. The 
soils are easy to till and are fairly easy to conserve, but 
they require some pract ices a protect them from erosion. 
The capacity for holding available moisture is moderate 
to low, 

About 60 percent of the total acreage is in forest, 

25-pereént is in cultivated crops, and the vest is in pas- 
ture or idle. The soils are among the best in the county 
for bright tobaeco, peaches, vegetables, and melons. They 
are also ‘well suited to corn, small grains, and apples. 
They ave only fairly well suited to hay ¢ crops and pasture. 

Bright tobacco is generally grown year after year and 
is followed by a cover crop in “winter. Diseases are con- 
trolled more easily, yields are higher, and the quality of 
the tobacco is a ed if the cropping system includes 
1 year of bright tobacco, 1 year of a “small grain, and 
1 year of redtop. A good cropping system for corn 
is 1 year of corn, 1 yen ‘of a small grain, and 1 year of a 
hay crop. 

Bright tobacco nowmmally is fertilized by adding large 
amounts of 2 complete fertilizer at planting time. Many 
farmers supplement this with a small amount of nitrogen 
and potash applied as a side dressing 3 to 4 weeks after 
the plants are set out. 

Small grains veceive a small application of a complete 
fertilizer when they are seeded in fall. Nitrogen is then 
used as a topdressing in. spring. 

Pastures need to have lime added frequently. They 
also require moderate amounts of a complete fertilizer 
applied annually. 

Lespedeza is the crop grown the most extensively for 
hay, bub clover and alfalfa are vso grown. The yields 
are often low because lime and fertilizer have not been 
apphed. A large amount of phosphate and potash 
used. as a topdressing will help to increase the yields. The 
Appling and Herndon soils are better suited to hay crops 
than the Durham soil. Yields of 314 to 4 tons of alfalfa 
hay per acre have been reported on the Appling and 
Herndon soils. These yields were obtained by using 
3 tons of ground limestone and 1,200 pounds of borated 
2-19-12 fertilizer at. seeding time. A topdressing of 1,000 
pounds of borated 0-10-20 fertilizer was then applied 
each year, 
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CAPABILITY UNIT IIke-1 


This capability unit consists of rolling, well-drained, 
medium-textured soils that have subsoils of red clay. The 
soils have surface layers that range in texture from fine 
sandy loam to loam. . The subsoils are red, moderately 
permeable clay. These soils are on uplands and have 
slopes of 7 to 20 percent. If they are cultivated, practices 
are needed to protect them from erosion. A few of the 
areas have lost as much as 75 percent of the original 
surface layer through erosion, and there are a few deep 
gullies. The following soils are in capability unit I[Te-1: 

Cecil fine sandy loam, rolling phase. 
Cecil and Georgeville very fine sandy loams, rolling phases. 


Lloyd loam, rolling phase. 


Madison sandy Joum, rolling phase. 


These soils are very strongly acid to strongly acid. 
They ave low in organic matter. The Cecil soils have a 
relatively high content of potash. Otherwise, the soils 
have a moderate supply of plant nutrients; the Lloyd soil 
has the best supply. All of these soils- respond well to 
good management and retain applied plant nutrients 
well. 

About 70 percent, of the acreage is in forest, 12 percent 
is in cultivated crops, 12 per cent is pastured, and 6 per- 
cent is idle. The Cecil and Georgeville soils are used 
more for forest than the other soils. The soils are best 
suited to corn, dark tobacco, and small grains, and to 
red. clover, lespedeza, and alfalfa grown for hay; these 
are the principal crops. The soils are also suited to 
pasture. 

If corn, dark tobacco, or other clean-cultivated crops 
are grown, practices must be used to control erosion. 
Such practices include tilling on the contour, using sodded 
waterways, and siripcropping if the fields are large 
enough to make it, feasible. The cropping system should 
consist mainly. of small grains, hay, and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIe-2 


This capability unit is made up of predominantly 
volling, well-drained, soils that have subsoils of yellowish- 
ved to yellowish-brown clay’ loam. The soils are on 
uplands and have slopes of 7 to 20 percent, Runoff is 
medinm to rapid. In most of the areas, erosion is slight 
to moderate, and there ave a few deep gullies. If the 
soils are cultivated, practices are needed “to control ero- 
sion, The subsoils axe yellowish-ved to yellowish-brown 
clay loam and are moderately to vapidly permeable. The 
following soils are in capability unit ITTe-2: 

Appling angular cobbly sandy Joum, rolling phase. 

Appling angular cobbly sandy loam, undulating phase. 
Appling coarse sandy loam, rolling phase. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded rolling phase. 

Appling fine sandy loam, rolling phase. 
Appling fine sandy Toam, eroded rolling phase. 
Appling and Herndon very fine siundy loams, 
Cecil coarse sandy loam, rolling phase. 
Durham coarse sandy loam, rolling phase. 
Durham fine sandy loam, rolling phase. 
Madison sandy loam, eroded rolling phase. 


rolling phases. 


These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
They are low in organic “matter and plant nutrients. The 
surface soils are tilled easily, but they erode readily. 
The capacity for holding available moisture is moderate 
to low.. Small areas of excessively drained soils and of 


NOTTOWAY 
soils that have undulating rehef are included with. these 
soils. 

Appr oximately 60 percent of the acreage is in forest, 
20 le gee is in cultivated crops, and the rest is dis- 
tributed about equally between pasture and idle areas. 
The Appling, Herndon, and Durham soils have the 
highest pr oportion of forest. 

Bright tobacco is grown on all of these soils, but the 
Appling and Durham soils ave the best suited to it. Cor ny 
small grains, and hay crops ave also grown. The soils 
are better suited to hay crops or pasture than to crops 
that are clean tilled. If the Appling and Herndon soils 
are timed and fertilized properly, alfalfa will make 
satisfactory’ erowth. The other soils are not suited to 
alfalfa. 

Bright tobacco is usually grown year after year and 
is followed by a winter cover crop of rye. Diseases are 
controlled more easily and the soils will be better pro- 
tected from w: shing if the tobacco is grown for only 
1 year and is followed by 1 year of a small grain and 
then by 1 or 2 years of redtop. Tf row crops are grown, 
the soils should be tilled on the contour. Tf the fields 
ave large, stripcropping is desirable to control runoff. 

Crops need about the same kinds and amounts of fer- 
tilizer as those on the soils of capability units [Tet and 
Te-5. Pastures need frequent, large applications of a 
complete fertilizer for good yields. The Appling and 
Elerndon soils ave the most suitable for pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilce-3 


Only one soil, Wilkes sandy loam, undulating phase, 
is in this capability unit. This is a shallow, excessively 
drained soil that occurs on uplands. It will erode if it 1s 
not protected, and droughtiness is also a inane factor. 
The surface layer is sandy loam, There has been little 
or no development in the subsoil. This soil has formed 
from basic materials or from mixed basic and acidic 
materials. It has slopes of 2 to 7 percent. Sheet erosion 
has been slight to moderate, and there ave a few deep 
gullies. 

This soil is low in organic matter and in most plant 
nutrients. Perme: wbility J is moderate to rapid. ‘The ca- 
pacity for holding available moisture is low. 

Approximately 60 percent of the total acreage is in 
forest, 20 percent is in pasture, 12 percent is in cultivated 
erops, and the rest is idle. This soil is not well. suited 
to crops. Nevertheless, many farmers have had to use 
it for that purpose because of the Jack of more suitable 
soils. 

Small gvains and lespedeza grown for hay ave the 
ptincipal crops. Corn and dark tobacco are grown to 
some extent. Unless there is abundant rainfall, the yields 
of corn and tobacco are generally low. 

A good cropping system consists of growing a small 
grain for 1 year, hay crops for 2 years, and then pastur- 
ing the soils for 1 or more years. By seeding redtop 
and orchardgvass with lespedeza, losses from leaching 
could be reduced durmg the winter months. 

The soil needs enough lime to raise the pH to 6.0 or 
6.5. The small grains require a moderate application 
of a complete fertilizer when they are seeded in fall, 
and they should be topdressed with nitrogen late in the 
winter. Hay crops and pastures normally ‘require an 
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dry. If t 
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annual topdressing with a moderate amount of phos- 
phate and potash, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hle—4 


This capability unit is made up of undulating soils 
that have brown. to yellowish-brown clay subsoils. The 
surface layers range in texture from loam to fine sandy 
loam. The subsoils are brown to yellowish-brown, plas- 
tic clay and have moderately slow to slow per mesbility. 
In general, the drainage ranges from moderately good 
to good, but in some of the soils dr ainage is somewhat 
poor. The soils have slopes of 2 to 7 percent. In some 
of the areas, most of the original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. There are a few deep gullies. 
The following “soils are in capability unit [iTe-+: 

Enon fine sandy loam, undulating phase. 

Enon fine sandy loam, ereded undulating phase. 
Enion-Vance-Helena soils, undulating phases. 
Enon-Vance-Helena soils, eroded undulating phases. 
Helena fine sandy loam, undulating phase. 
Tredell-Mecklenburg loams, undulating phases. 
Vance fine sandy loam, undulating phase. 

These soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
They are low in organic matter and are medium’ to low 
in plant nutrients. They retain added plant nutrients 
well. The capacity for holding available moisture is 
moderate. The soils ave difficult to till compared to 
many of the soils in the county. They can- be tilled 
only within a narrow range of moisture ‘content. because 
the ey are plastic when wet and very hard when 
they are used for cultivated crops, practices to 
control erosion are required. 

About 60 percent of the acreage is in forest, 12 percent 
is in cultivated crops, 13 percent is in pasture, and 15 
pereent is idle. Proportionately, the eroded soils have 
the least acreage in cultivated crops and the largest in 
forest of any of the soils. The Vance soil has the highest 
proportion of cultivated crops. 

The principal crops are corm, davk tobacco, small 
grains, and hay. The Enon soils and the Enon- Vance: 
Helena complexes are the most. widely used of. this 
group for dark tobacco. Bright tobacco is grown in a 
few places, but the quality 1s poor and the yields ave 
usually low. The soils are better suited to small grains, 
hay crops, and pasture than to tilled crops. They are 
poorly suited to alfalfa because the plastic clay in the 
subsoil causes drainage to be impeded. 

A suitable cropping system consists of a small grain 
grown for 1 year, hay grown for 2 years, and 1 or more 
years of pasture. The small grains require a moderate 
application of a complete fertilzer when they are seeded 
in fall. They need to be topdressed with nitrogen im 
spring. Lespedeza, redtop, and orchardgrass make a 
good “seeding mixture for these soils. They generally 
need an‘annial topdressing of phosphate and potash. 

The soils of this capability unit are much better snited. 
to livestock production than to use ‘for growing cash 
crops. There are several successful dairy farms located 
on them. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-5 


This capability unit is made up of rolling, moder- 
ately wel] drained soils that have brown to yellowish- 
brown clay subsoils, The surface layers are easily tilled 
fine sandy loam. The subsoils ave plastic, slowly  per- 
meable clay. The soils ave on uplands and have slopes 
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of 7 to 12 percent. The risk of erosion is high. Some 
areis have lost most of the original surface layer, and 
deep gullies are common. The following soils are in- 
capability unit TTTe-5: 

Enon fine sandy loam, rolling phase. 

Enon fine sandy loam, eroded rolling phase. 

Enon-Vance-Helena soils, rolling phases, 

Enon-Vanee-Eelena soils, eroded rolling phases. 

Helena, fine sandy lovin, rolling phase. 

Helena fine sandy loam, eroded rolling phase. 

Helena fine sandy loam, eroded undulating phase. 

Vance fine sandy loam, roiling phase. 

These soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
They are low: in organic matter, and “their supply of 
plant nutrients is medium to low. The soils retain 
added plant nutrients well. The capacity for holding 
available pan is moderately high. ‘The soils can 
be cultivated only within a narrow range of moisture 
content, because the subsoils are plastic when wet and 
very hard when dry. 

About 70 percent of the acreage is in forest, 12 percent 
is in cultivated crops, and the “rest. is pastured or idle. 
If the soils are cultivated, runoff is difficult to control 
on. the steep slopes. Some areas are used to grow corn, 
dark tobacco, and small grains, but the soils ave better 
suited to hay and pasture. They are not suited to bright 
tobacco and alfalfa. 

A suitable cropping system consists of growing a 
small grain for 1 year, hay for 2 years, and then using 
the soils for pasture for 1 or more years. 

Small grains need a moderate application of a com- 
plete fer tilizer. 
be topdressed late in winter with nitrogen. Lespedeza, 
redtop, and orchardgrass make a good ‘seeding mixture 
for these soils. ‘Topdress annually with a 
application of phosphate and potash. 

These soils are much better suited to livestock pro- 
duction than to use for cash crops. There are several 
successful dairy farms located on them. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IITe-6 


This capability unit is made up of eroded soils that 
generally have “surface Jayers of red clay loam and 
subsoils of dark-red clay. ‘The soils have been damaged 
by sheet and gully erosion. In some areas only remnants 
of the original surface soil remain. There are a few 
gullies. The soils are on uplands. They have slopes 
of 2 to 7 percent. The following soils are in capability 
unit ITTe-6: 

Gecil clay loam, eroded undulating phase, 

Lloyd elay loam, eroded undulating phase. 

Madison clay loam, eroded undulating phase. 

These soils are very strongly acid to strongly acid. 
They are low in organic matter and have a moderate 
supply of plant nutrients. They are moderately per- 
meable, and their:capacity for holding available mois- 
ture is moderate. 

About 50 percent of the total acreage is in forest, 25 
pereent is in cultivated crops, 15 pereent is in pasture, 
and 10 percent is idle. 

Corn, small grains, and hay ave the principal crops. 
Some dark tobacco is grown on the Cecil and Madison 


soils. Large amounts of complete fertilizer will be 
needed to obtain satisfactory yields. Liming will be 


If they are seeded in fall, they should - 


“moder ate - 


necessary at 
these soils. 

Good pastures can be obtained on these soils if mod- 
erate applications of «a complete fertilizer and lime are 
added. 


rather high rates because of the acidity of 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-1 


This capability unit is made up of undulating, some- 
what poorly drained soils that are variable in’ texture 
and color. The soils have a compacted layer that has 
some of the characteristics of a fragipan. The compacted 
layer occurs at depths ranging from about 18 to 82 
inches, These soils are on low stream ter races, on smooth 
divides between major drainage systems, or at the heads 
of intermittent draimageways. They have slopes of as 
much as 12 percent. The ‘following soils are in capa- 
bility unit [1Tw-1: 

Augusta loam, 
Colfax sandy loam, undulating phase. 


These soils are very strongly acid. Their supply of 
plant nutrients is low, and the capacity for holding 
available moisture is moderate. ‘The soils are easily 
conserved, but they are difficult to till. They are cul- 
tivated only if better drained soils are not available. 

About 80 percent of the total acreage is in forest, 5 
percent is in cultivated crops, and the vest is neu at 
or idle. The soils are better used for pasture or hay 
crops than for cultivated crops. Some bright tobacco 
is grown on small areas of the Colfax soil that are 
within larger aveas of Durham or Appling soils. Yields 
of tobacco are only about half as high as those on the 
surrounding sous. 

Lespedeza is the principal hay crop. Its yields can 
generally be increased by adding Jarge amounts of 
ground ‘limestone and a moderate amount of phosphate 
and potash at seeding time. ‘The lespedeza should also 
be topdressed with phosphate and potash each year. 

Kentucky 31 feria, | ladino clover, and similar plants 
that tolerate water are desirable to use as mixtures for 
seeding the pastures. The pastures require 1 to 2 tons 
of ground limestone every 3 or 4 years and moderate 
applications of a complete fertilizer. 

The Augusta soil can be drained, but drainage is not 
feasible on the Colfax soil. Yields on the Augusta soil 
can be increased considerably if tile drainage is used. 
Little of this soil has been ‘drained, however, because 
the areas are generally small and occur within larger 
aveas of well-drained soils. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, mostly 
somewhat poorly drained, medium-textured soils on bot- 
toms. The soils have formed from recent alluvium. 
They are subject to frequent flooding. The following 
soils are in capability unit [[Iw-2: 

Chewacla silt, loam. 
Mixed alluvial Jand. 

These soils ave slightly acid to strongly acid. Their 
supply of organic matter and plant nutrients ranges 
from low to “fairly high. The capacity for holdmg 
available moisture ‘is moderate. Both of the soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. Drainage in Mixed allivial 
land, however, ranges from excessive in the sandy spots 
to poor, and the texture of Mixed alluvial land is vari- 
able, even in small areas. 
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Because of the risk of flooding, most of the acreage 
is in forest. The trees have little or no commercial 
value. A few small aveas are used for pasture. 

These soils can be drained. If flooding can be pre- 
vented, they are fairly well suited to cropping. When 
drained, fair yields of corn can be obtained. When used 
for pasture, V-type ditches should be provided to remove 
excess water. 

Pastures need 1 to 2 tons of ground limestone before 
they are seeded. They also need a moderate amount of 
a complete fertilizer at seeding time. They may need 
to be topdressed with a moderate amount of fertilizer to 
maintain high yields. The correct pH normally can be 
maintained by adding | ton of ground limestone every 
3 to 4 years. 

There are several good pastures of whiteclover and 
bluegrass on these soils. The pasture mixtures include 
Kentucky 81 fescue and lespedeza. Thus, they include 
plants that grow on wet spots and those that grow on 
sandy spots. Ladino clover and orchardgrass grow well 
on the Chewacla soil. Pastures that are managed prop- 
erly on these soils have a high carrying capacity. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 

This capability unit is made up of eroded soils that 
generally have surface layers of red clay loam and sub- 
soils of dark-red clay. “The soils have been damaged 
severely by sheet and gully erosion. In some areas only 
remnants of the original surface soil remain. There are 
a few deep gullies. The soils are on uplands. They 
have slopes of 7 to 12 percent. The following soils are 
in capability unit [Ve-1: 

Cecil Gay loam, eroded rolling phase. 

Cecil clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase. 
Lloyd clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 

Madison clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 

Madison clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase. 

These soils are very strongly acid to strongly acid. 
They are low in organic matter and have a moderate 
supply of plant nutrients. They are moderately per- 
meable, and their capacity for holding available mois- 
ture is moderate. The intake rate of water is slow. 

About 50 percent of the, total acreage is in forest, 
25 percent is in cultivated crops, 15 percent is in pasture, 
and 10 percent is idle. Close-growing crops should be 
grown on the cleared areas most of the time. If culti- 
vated crops are grown, crimson clover and rye are good 
cover crops to grow in winter. Orchardgrass, redtop, 
whiteclover, and lespecleza ave good pasture plants to 
use in seeding mixtures on these soils. 

All of the fertilizer needed for corn can be applied to 
these soils prior to planting, without excessive loss by 
leaching. Small grains make good response to a com- 
plete fertilizer applied at seeding time. 

Pastures respond well to moderate applications of a 
complete fertilizer. They also need a Jarge amount of 
phosphate and potash applied as a topdressing about 
every 3 years. Pasture plants grow best if the pH of 
the soil is at least 6.0. All of the manure available 
should be applied to maintain good growth. On farms 
where these soils predominate, the raising of livestock 
would be helpful so that manure would be available to 
build up the soil. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1Ve-~2 
This capability unit consists of hilly, well-drained 
soils on uplands. The surface layers range in texture 
from coarse sandy loam to Joam. The subsoils are red, 
moderately permeable clay. The soils have slopes of 
12 to 20 percent. If they ave cultivated, practices are 
needed to protect them from erosion, The following 
soils are in capability unit TVe-2: 
Cecil coarse sandy loam, hilly phase, 
‘Cecil fine sandy loam, hilly phase. 
Lloyd loam, hilly phase. 


Madison sandy loam, hilly phase. 
Madison sandy loam, eroded hilly phase. 


These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
They are low in organic matter. The Cecil soils have 
a fairly high content of potash. All of these soils have 
2% moderate supply of plant nutrients, but the Lloyd 
soil generally has the best supply. ‘These soils respond 
well to good management and retain applied plant 
nutrients well. 

About 75 percent of this capability unit is in forest, 
12 percent is in pasture, and the rest is in cultivated 
crops or idle. 

These soils are best suited to forest and pasture. They 
are fairly well suited to small grains and hay crops. 
Yields are generally lower than are obtained from the 
sume soils on more gentle slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-3 


This capability unit is made up of undulating to 
rolling, shallow upland soils that are excessively dramed, 
The soils have slopes that range from 2 to 12 percent. 
Sheet erosion has been slight to moderate. Loose stones 
oceur on the surface, and there are a few outcrops of 
bedrock. The texture of the surface layers ranges from 
loam to sandy loam. The following soils are in capa- 
bility unit [Ve-3: 

Bremo loam, eroded rolling phase. 
Louisburg sandy Joa, undulating phase. 
Louisburg sandy loam, rolling phase. 
Louisburg sandy loam, eroded rolling phase. 
Wilkes sandy loan, rolling phase. 

Wilkes sandy loam, eroded rolling phase. 

These soils are strongly acid to medium acid, They 
are low in organic matter and plant nutrients. Internal 
drainage and permeability are both rapid. The capacity 
for holding available moisture is low. 

About 65 percent of the acreage in this capability 
unit is in forest, 15 percent is in crops, and the rest is 
in pasture or idle. ‘These soils are not well suited to 
pasture because they are droughty. Bright tobacco 
grows fairly well on the lower slopes. Corn, small 
grains, and hay crops avé also grown, but yields are 
generally low. In years when rainfall is above average, 
yields can be increased by adding a nitrogen fertilizer. 

A suggested cropping system is 1 year each of corn, 
small grains, and lespedeza’ grown for hay. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 


Only one soil, Wehadkee silt loam, is in this capability 
unit. This is a level to gently sloping, wet soil that 
occurs In intermittent drainageways. The surface layer 
is mottled silt loam. ‘The underlying material is mottled 
clay loam and silt loam. Internal drainage is very 


slow. 
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This soil is very strongly acid. It is fairly well sup- 
plied with organic matter and plant nutrients. The 
water table is high, but some artificial drainage is pos- 
sible. Wide, V-type ditches will drain off excess surface 
water and will make this soil useful for pasture and 
some limited cultivation, Ladino clover and. tall fescue 
will make good. pasture, but lime will be needed to 
obtain satisfactory yields. 

Even though 90 percent of this soil is covered by 
forest, little timber of commercial value is produced. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 

This capability wnit is made up of level, wet soils in 
intermittent drainageways. The surface layers range 
from grayish silt loum to sandy loam. The underlying 
material is mottled clay and is slowly to very slowly 
permeable. The following soils ave in capability unit 
Vw-l: 

Worsham sandy loam, 
Worsham silt loam. 

These soils are strongly acid. They are low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. The soils are easily con- 
served, but they are difficult to till. Because of the 
poor matural drainage, they are not productive unless 
some artificial drainage is provided. 

More than 85 percent of the acreage is in forest, and 
most of the rest is pastured. Loblolly pine grows well 
in the areas that have the best drainage. Willow oak, 
white ash, sycamore, river birch, sweetgum, and other 
hardwoods that tolerate water grow where the soils re- 
main wet most of the year. 

If drainage is provided to remove the excess surface 
water, Kentucky 81 fescue, Jadino clover, and other 
pasture plants that tolerate water can be grown. V-type 
ditches ave economical for removing the excess surface 
water. 

Pastures generally require about 2 tons of ground 
limestone and a moderate application of a complete fer- 
tilizer before they are seeded. After the stand is estab- 
lished, moderate amounts of fertilizer, applied each year 
as a topdressing, may be needed. One ton of ground 
limestone applied every third ov fourth year will prob- 
ably maintain the correct, pF. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-1 

This capability unit. consists of eroded, undulating to 
hilly, well-drained soils on uplands. The surface layers 
are predominantly reddish brown, and the subsoils are 
red, moderately permeable clay. The soils have slopes 
of 12 to 20 percent. Surface runoff is rapid to very 
rapid. The following soils ave in capability unit WIe-1: 

Cecil clay loam, eroded hilly phase. 

Lloyd clay loam, eroded hilly phase. 

Madison clay loam, eroded hilly phase. 

Madison clay loam, severely, eroded hilly phase. 

These soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
They are low in organic matter and have a moderate 
supply of plant nutrients. The capacity for holding 
moisture available is moderate, but the intake rate of 
water is slow. Some areas of these soils have lost all 
of the surface soil and part of the subsoil through 
erosion. There are deep gullies, some of which are fairly 
far apart, and others, Jess than 100 feet. apart. 


About 80 percent of the total acreage is in forest, and 
most of the rest isin pasture. Virginia and shortleaf 
pines are desirable trees for these soils, and yellow- 
poplar grows well on the northern and eastern slopes. 
Ladino clover and orchardgrass make a good mixture 
for seeding the pastures. 

One of the limiting factors in establishing pastures 
on the gullied areas and on areas that have Jost all of 
the surface soil is the slow rate at which water infiltrates 
into the soil. Most of the rainfall runs off these bare 
areas. One way of improving the intake rate is by 
adding manure or a light covering of straw. 

Pastures require « moderate application of a complete 
fertilizer when they are seeded. In areas where gullies 
have been filled, the rate of application should be 
doubled if no manure is used. A good stand of grass 
must be established quickly; otherwise, heavy rains may 
wash out all of the soil material that was used to fill 
the gullies. After the stand is established, it may be 
topdressed each year with a moderate application of 
fertilizer to maintain high yields. If pastures are over- 
grazed, erosion will become active once more. Weeds 
need to be clipped periodically. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-2 


This capability unit is made up of rolling and hilly 
soils and of stony land that is generally best suited to 
pasture. The soils vary widely in color, depth, and 
type of underlying soil material. The following soils 
ave in capability unit VIe-2: 

Bremo loam, eroded hilly phase. 
Enon-Vance-Helena soils, hilly phases. 
Inon-Viance-Eelena soils, eroded hilly phases. 
Stony land. 

Wilkes sandy loam, hilly phase. 

Wilkes sandy loam, eroded hilly phase. 


These soils are unsuitable for cultivated crops because 
they ave steep, shallow, or stony, or have a heavy clay- 
pan in the profile. They are difficult: to till, and the 
use of machinery is restricted greatly, 

Good pastures can be obtained if the soils are managed 
properly. Annual lespedeza, whiteclover, and orchard- 
grass ov Kentucky 381 fescue make a good pasture mix- 
ture. Enough lime should be added so that the soils 
have a pH of 6.0 to 6.5. Generally, 2 tons of ground 
limestone will be needed as an initial application, and 
an additional ton. every 3 or 4 years will maintain the 
correct’ pH. 

Pastures normally require a moderate application of 
a complete fertilizer at seeding time. They also require 
a moderate amount of fertilizer applied as a topdressing 
every 3 or 4 years. It is important to protect the pas- 
tures from overgrazing. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-3 

This capability unit is made up of rolling, well- 
dvained and poorly drained soils. The soils have 
yellowish-brown and yellowish-red, firm clay subsoils. 
The texture of the surface layer is loam, 

These soils erode easily. Some areas have already lost 
much of the oviginal surface layer. Surface runoff is 
medium to rapid. The following soils ave in capability 
unit VIe-3: , 

Tredell-Mecklenburg loams, rolling phases. 
Tredell-Mecklenburg loams, eroded rolling phases. 
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These soils are strongly acid to medium acid. They 
have a moderate supply of plant nutrients and organic 
matter. The firm, plastic clay subsoils limit the use of 
the soils for cultivation. 

Almost all of the acreage is covered by forest. A 
small acreage is in crops and pasture. 

The forests should be managed so that adequate pro- 
duction is obtained and the soil protected from erosion. 

Pastures do fairly well if lime and fertilizer are used. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIc-1 


This capability unit is made up of eroded, rolling to 
hilly, shallow, upland soils that are excessively drained. 
The soils have slopes that range from 7 to 45 percent, 
and most of them have slopes greater than 12 percent. 
In about half of the areas, there are deep gullies more 
than 100 feet apart. Sheet erosion is slight to moderate. 
The following soils are in capability unit VITe-1: 

Louisburg sandy loam, hilly phase. 
Louisburg sandy loam, eroded hilly phase. 


These soils ave very strongly acid to medium acid. 
They are low. in organic matter and plant nutrients. 
Surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. Internal drain- 
age and permeability are both rapid. The capacity for 
holding available moisture is low. 

About 80 percent of the acreage is in forest, and most 
of the rest is idle or in pasture. The soils are too 
shallow and droughty for pasture. Good stands of lob- 
lolly pine can be established on them, Yellow-poplar 
grows well on the northern or eastern exposures near 
the foot slopes. 

Cleared areas and aveas that are understocked need 
to be replanted with loblolly pine. If a stand has already 
been. established, the cutting should be light so as to 
leave enough trees to fully stock the areas. Enough 
yellow-poplar should be left for reseeding the areas that 
have northern and eastern exposures and that are near 
the foot slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIITe-1 


This capability unit is made up of gullied Jand that 
is suitable only for recreational purposes. Gullied Jand 
consists of a network of deep, connecting gullies that 
have no plants or only a sparse cover of plants growing 
on them. Sericea lespedeza or bicolor lespedeza will 
help to check erosion in these areas. The lespedeza will 
also provide food and shelter for wildlife. A moderate 
application of phosphate is needed when the seed is sown 
ov the plants are set out. 

Honeysuckle and kudzu will also help to control ero- 
sion and will provide cover for wildlife. If these are 
planted, a fertilizer high in phosphate and potash should 
be added before the plants are set out. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIw-1 


This capability unit is made up of swampy soils that 
ave suitable only for recreational purposes. Wehadkee 
soils are the only soils in this unit. Some of these soils 
are on low first bottoms along the larger streams. Others 
are on flooded bottoms along small streams that have 
been dammed by beavers. 

The areas ave under water during most of the year. 
No trees of commercial value grow on them, and they 
are best used for growing plants that tolerate water. 


These plants will supply food for wild ducks and musk- 
rats, In addition to being used for recreational pur- 
poses, the areas also provide a source of income for 
trappers and hunters, and for persons who lease shooting 
rights to hunters who wish to shoot ducks. 


Some General Principles of Soil Management 


The basic requirements for obtaining the highest 
yields practical are somewhat similar for the various 
soils in the county. Yet, a specific soil may require 
special management for good yields to be obtained. In 
the following pages some of the general principles of. 
soil management are pointed out. More specific sug- 
gestions for managing the soils are discussed for each 
capability unit in the section, Capability Groups. 

Soil tests—As crops are removed year after year and 
water from rain and. snow dissolves and leaches out the 
plant nutrients, the soils become acid and low in plant 
nutrients. Then, fertilizer and lime must be added if 
satisfactory yields are to be obtained. 

Soil tests help to show the kinds of plant nutrients 
that, should be added to the soil for best growth of 
plants. They indicate the amounts of lime, phosphate, 
and potash needed to correct deficiencies in the soil. 
More lime or fertilizer is needecl on some soils than on 
others. For example, less potash is generally required 
on the Cecil soils than on the Appling soils. 

The soil tests, together with the soil map, show where 
the deficiencies are so that the correct. kind and amount 
of plant nutrients can be added. The yield level at 
which the farmer wishes to operate will help to deter- 
mine the amount of plant nutrients he will need to 
apply. Consult technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service, the county agricultural agent, or members of the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station for assistance 
in testing the soils and for help with special problems. 

Fertilizer, lime, and organic matter—Inasmuch as 
tobacco is one of the main cash crops, the use of large 
amounts of commercial fertilizer has been a common 
practice in this county. Generally, between 1,000 and 
1,400 pounds of commercial fertilizer per acre is added 
for bright tobacco, and 1,000 to 1,800 pounds of a 
complete fertilizer, for dark tobacco. In addition, 10 
tons or more of manure is used for dark tobacco. 
Between 800 and 1,000 pounds per acre of a complete 
fertilizer is generally added to corn. In addition, 200 
to 400 pounds of nitrate of soda or its equivalent is 
added as a side dressing. 

Small grains receive between 300 and 500 pounds of 
a complete fertilizer. In addition, 200 to 400 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, or its equivalent, is applied as a top- 
dressing in spring. Alfalfa usually receives between 
1,000 and 1,200 pounds of a borated complete fertilizer 
at. seeding time. Then it receives an annual application 
of between 800 and 1,000 pounds of a borated fertilizer 
that is high in phosphate and potash. 

All of the soils that are used to grow alfalfa and 
most of the ones used to grow dark tobacco have been 
limed, as have many of the pastures. The soils on 
which bright tobacco is grown have had little lime. 

Most of the soils are low in organic matter and 
nitrogen. Applying nitrogen to all crops, except legumes, 
will not only increase the yields but will also help to 
increase the amount of organic matter that can be re- 
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turned to the soil. The organic matter, in turn, improves 
the water-holding capacity and the tilth of the soil and 
helps to reduce losses through erosion. 

Unlike phosphorus and potassium, nitrogen is not a 
constituent of the soil minerals. It comes Targely from 
plant remains, especially legumes, and from commercial 
fertilizer. Manure supplies some nitrogen and a large 
amount of organic matter. The use of crop residues, 
manure, and a nitrogen fertilizer will depend largely on 
the needs of the crop that is grown. 

Erosion control—Nearly 25 percent of the soils in the 
county have been damaged seriously through sheet. or 
gully erosion. To protect the soils, the farm operator 
needs to use careful management. One of the most ef- 
fective ways of reducing erosion is to keep a good supply 
of plant nutrients in the soil. When plants have an 
adequate supply of nutrients, they make better growth. 
A good cover of plants adds to the supply of organic 
matter, and the organic matter, in turn, improves the 
structure of the soil and the rate of infiltration. 


Tilling on the contour, stripcropping, and using 
grassed waterways also help to control erosion. Steep 


areas should be kept in forest or pasture, and the soils 
protected from fires or overgrazing. The cropping sys- 
tem. needs to include enough cover crops so that the soil 
will not be exposed for long periods. An example of a 
cropping system that will keep a cover of plants on the 
soil most of the time is 1 year of dark tobacco, 1 year 
of wheat, and 3 years of al: falta. 

Drainage.—Crops gvowing on wet soils that cannot be 
tile drained or drained by ditches are affected to a 
greater extent by unfavorable weather than crops on soils 
that are readily permeable to water and roots. Choosing 
crops that tolerate water and fertilizing the soils prop- 
erly will help to offset the unfavor able effects of poor 
dvainage. Many of the poorly drained soils on bottoms 
ave idle. Each avea needs to be studied to determine 
whether drainage would be feasible. The drainage class 
for each soil is given in the description of the soil, 

Tillage —If. high yields are to be obtained, the soils 
must be kept in good tilth. Some soils can be tilled only 
within @ narrow range of moisture content and pudd] e 
if they ave tilled too ‘wet. Others become cloddy 1f they 
are tilled too dry. Growing sod-forming crops and 
adding organic matter in the form of cr op residues or 
manure will help to improve the structure of the soil 
and to maintain good tilth. 

Lrvigation.—The irrigation of crops is fairly new in 
Nottoway County. The first system was put into use in 
1952 to irrigate bright tobacco. By 1955, there were 
10 irrigation systems 1 in the county. Three of these were 
used on dairy farms to irrigate pasture, and the others 
were on tobacco farms. All ave portable systems and 
have rotating sprinkler heads (fig. 2). 

Several farmers use streams us a source of irrigation 
water, and others use farm ponds. Tobacco is irvigated 
one or more times, but, as a rule, it is not in igated 1 more 
than three times after the plants have become well estab- 
lished. In dry seasons water is applied when the plants 
are still in beds and again when they ave set out, There 
were 119 farm ponds in the county in 1956. Many of 
these were constructed to furnish water for livestock, but 
most of the larger ponds could also be used as a source 
of water for irrigation. 


Figure 2.—Irrigating a pasture of ladino clover and orchardgrass 
on Appling coarse sandy loam, undulating phase. 


Most of the farmers who have irrigation systems say 
i at the increase in the value of the tobacco cr: op during 

the dry years of 1953 and 1954 paid for the irrigation 
fee the first year. Even if the season is not. un- 
usually dry, there ave generally one c more dry spells 
during the growing season. Many f farmers feel that 
irrigation during these dry spells would increase the 
quantity and quality of bright. tobacco enough to pay for 
the equipment in 2 or 38 years. 


Productivity Ratings 


In table 2, the soils “ the county are rated according 
to their productivity. Hach rating denotes the produc- 
tivity of a soil for a particular crop in relation to a 
standard index of 100. 

In table 2, the standard productivity indexes are 
shown in parentheses just below the numes of the crops. 
The standard index represents the average acre yield 
obtained, without the use of amendments, on the more 

xtensive and better soil types in the regions of the 
United States where the crop is grown the ‘most widely 
For corn, the standard index of “100 is equal to a yield 
of 50 bushels per acre. A rating of more than 100 in- 
dicates that the expected yield of corn is greater than 
50 bushels, whereas a rating of less than 100 indicates the 
expected yield of corn is less than 50 bushels, 

To convert a productivity rating to an expected yield 
figure, multiply the productivity 1 rating by the standard 
yleld given at the head of the column for a particular 
crop. Then, divide the figure obtained by 100. For ex- 
ample, Appling coarse sandy loam, undulating phase, 
has a productivity ‘ating of 70 for com grown under 
the ordinary, or A, level of management, By multiplying 
70 times 50 (standard yield) and dividing the answer by 
100, you find that a yield of 35 bushels of corn per acre 
can be expected on this soil under ordinary management. 

The productivity ratings, which ave given under two 
levels of management, are based chiefly” on information 
obtained t hrough field observations and consultations with 
farmers and other agricultural specialists in the State. 
When available, data on crop yields were used. 

The ratings in columns A are for ordinary manage- 
ment, or the management practiced by most, farmers; 
those i in columns B are for improved management, or the 
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best, practical management that most farmers could be 
expected to apply. 

For the soils of uplands and terraces, ordinary man- 
agement includes the use of a 3- to 5-year rotation con- 
sisting of corn or dark tobacco followed by a small grain 
and a legume grown for hay. Corn receives 200 to 400 
pounds of a complete fertilizer per acre. In addition, 
available manure is applied and the corn is sidedressed 
with 100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda, or the equiva- 
lent. Small grams receive 200 to 400 pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer and a small application of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer as a topdressing. Lespedeza, red clover, or another 
legume crop is seeded in the small grain, and lime is 
applied at the rate of 1 to 2 tons per acre once during 
each rotation period. 

Ratings in columns B (good management) are largely 
estimates because only a small part of the total acreage 
is being managed under the best practices known. Ac- 
curate data are not available to support these Agures 
adequately. Nevertheless, these ratings represent reason- 
ably well the yields to be expected under the best man- 
agement that is currently being practiced, 

These management, practices include the use of suitable 
crops and cropping systems and supporting practices to 
maintain the content of organic matter and a favorable 
soil reaction (pH), the conservation of moisture, and 
the control of erosion. A 8- to 5-year rotation is gen- 
erally satisfactory, but hberal applications of a complete 
fertilizer are necessary. 

Corn requires applications of 600 to 1,000 pounds of 
a complete fertilizer per acre, and, in addition, 200 to 
250 pounds of a fertilizer containing 20 percent nitrogen, 
or its equivalent, applied as a side dressing. A good 
variety of hybrid seed must be used. Manure, when 
available, is used for corn and dark tobacco. 

Dark tobacco receives 1,200 to 1,500 pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer per acre. Bright tobacco receives 1,100 to 
1,400 pounds of a complete fertilizer per acre and is side- 
dressed with 75 to 100 pounds of a nitrogen-potash fer- 
tilizer. Small grains receive 400 to 600 pounds of a 
complete fertilizer per acre, and, in addition, 100 to 250 
pounds of a fertilizer containing 20 percent nitrogen, or 
its equivalent. Alfalfa grown for hay requires 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds per acre of a borated complete fertilizer, or 
its equivalent, at seeding time, and 600 to 1,000 pounds 
per acre of a borated phosphate-potash fertilizer as a 
topdressing each year. 

The productivity ratings reflect the average yields that 
ave considered obtainable over a long period of time. 
Higher or lower yields may be obtained during a given 
year, depending on climatic conditions. A farmer should 
compare the yields on. soils on his farm with yields re- 
flected in table 2. If he obtains lower average yields 
than those indicated for a given soil, he may need to 
change the methods he is using. 

On most soils, yields can be increased beyond those on 
which the productivity ratings ave based. ‘To do this 
the farmer should base his fertilizer treatments, as well 
as other management practices, on current suggestions 
made in publications of the Virginia Agricultural TEx- 
periment Station. 

Because of new crop varieties and cultural and fer- 
tilizer practices, or because of the increase in insect pests 
and plant diseases, the standard yields on which the 


productivity ratings ave based are subject. to change. 
Therefore, the ratings given in table 2, must be regarded 
as representing conditions at the time this report was 
prepared. Nevertheless, the productive capacity of any 
one soil in relation to that of another is not likely to 
change. 


Engineering Properties of Soils 


This soil survey report for Nottoway County, Va., 
contains information that engineers can use to— 

1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, resi- 
dential, and recreational sites. 

2. Assist in designing drainage and irrigation struc- 
tures and in planning dams and other structures 
for water and soil conservation. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting highway and 
airport locations and in planning detailed soil 
surveys for the intended locations. 

Locate sand and gravel for use in structures. 

. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with types of soil ahd thus develop information 
that will be useful in designing and maintaining 
the structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil units for cross- 
county movements of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

7. Supplement information obtained from other 
published maps and reports and aerial photo- 
graphs, for the purpose of making soil maps and 
reports that can be used readily by engineers. 


ous 


The mapping and the descriptive report are somewhat 
generalized, however, and should be used only in planning 
more detailed field surveys that will, in turn, be used to 
determine the in-place condition of the soil at the site 
of the proposed engineering construction. 


Soil Science Terminology 


Some terms used by the agricultural soil scientist may 
be unfamiliar to the engineer, and some words, for ex- 
ample, soil, clay, silt, sand, aggregate, and granular, 
may have special meanings in soil science. These terms, 
as well as other special terms used in soil survey reports, 
are defined in the glossary. 

ENGINEERING CLASSIFICATION SYSTEMS 


AASHO classification.—The American Association of 
State Highway Officials has developed a classification 
based on the field performance of soils. In this classifica- 
tion soils are placed in seven groups, designated A-1, A-2, 
A-38, A-t, A-5, A-6, and A-7. Some of the groups are 
divided into subgroups. The soils in each group are 
valued by means of a group index, a number that takes 
into account the behavior of soil and soil materials in 
embankments, subgrades, and subbases. The essentials 
of the classification are shown in table 4, which also 
describes, for each class, the nature and the stability of 
the material. Most highway engineers classify soil in 
accordance with this system. 
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TaBLE 2.—Productivity ratings for the 


{Productivity indexes in columns A are for ordinary 


Corn Wheat Barley 
Capability | (L00=450 bu.) (100= 25 bu.) (100=40 bu.) 
Soil unit 
| 
A B | A B A B 
Appling coarse sandy loam: 
Undulating pliiséesst 22. sec. Sol sted eee ence lee ene et Ile-4 70 150 80 120 85 110 
Eroded undulating phase______._.-_------------------------- TTe-4 35 80 40 80 35 75 
Rollie: phases 2-32 Sec cere Ge deb ooucens Mee ddeases eae ue TIIce-2 60 100 56 104 78 105 
Eroded rolling phase_..-_-------.-------------------------- ITIe-2 30 70 36 75 30 70 
Appling angular cobbly sandy loam: 
Undulating phase. ..2-2.- 2-255. 8eeuscoe ade ales seedeeuny IITe-2 60 120 72 100 83 138 
Rolling phasei2ccs 22-0 oo cece ties beet e sees cet eee eee ITe-2 50 90 48 88 40 93 
Appling fine sandy loam: 
Undulating phases sos sensccebs sheen cote decsce st IIe-5 70 155 82 125 93 155 
Eroded undulating phase_.......---------------------------- Ile-4 37 82 42 83 35 78 
Rolling phase: <2 222223222252 ieeccanped oe noneue Seeder see IITe-2 58 96 60 110 78 140 
Hroded rolling: phase 2.22.42 ces 5hcewskeeentcensecece ees UIe-2 30 72 38 80 34 72 
Appling and Herndon very fine sandy loams: 
Undulating phases....-....-------------------------------- TTe-5 50 105 75 120 80 110 
Rolling phases. <<<. 2 sewed oo ee eee ee ITIe~2 40 85 45 90 72 125 
Aligusta lOWMoio 22 2ee eee Sse se ieee et fe fecal teseee sae UIw-1 40 70 (3) (*) (8) (4) 
Bremo loam: ; 
Eroded rolling phise...-2.cocccccuecucewsuceueeeieeesecciied TVe-3 40 80 48 132 30 83 
Wroded. hilly phase... 20. cee eesee ee eeeeee pea bees cetades Vie-2 (3) (*) (3) (3) 8) (4) 
Cecil coarse sandy loam: 
Undulating phase Ile-2 65 150 82 125 86 130 
Rolling phase__.-- TTTe-2 55 135 70 110 73 120 
Hilly phase. 2.22. Secccctee ate cocecscusencectameesnnenesae TVe-2 @)  ;  @) 40 80 45 95 
Cecil fine sandy loam: i 
Undulating phase He- 70 160 85 135 90 150 
Rolling phase... -- i i 60 140 75 112 75 140 
Hilly phase. 2s. 222.2 2s cnseseeecnde tase eeeteneeeeresekese @) (*) 50 90 50 100 
Cecil clay loam: : 
Eroded undulating phase___-_--_-.-------------------------- TlTe-6 44 96 64 120 66 105 
Hroded rolling pliase....0<csccspenewsccessess Sonseeeeesecs « IVe-l 40 90 56 100 43 90 
Hroded. hilly phas@soe. 26 ese eeu ee eee eee eae ee Vie-1 (3) (4) 34 60 40 90 
Severely eroded rolling phase___-..-------------------------- IVe-1 (8) (4) Q) (4) (8) Cy) 
Cecil and Georgeville very fine sandy loams: 
Undulating: phises...2 955. 24. eek tek et eke Tle-1 60 125 75 140 85 145 
Rolling phases .20.6- cuts oe ese te ene eee eeb es tetinee Ile-1 50 110 36 115 45 185 
Chewaela silt loam §*__.._...--2---.-2--- ence ee eee eee ee IlIw-2 30 70 () i) @) (@) 
Colfax sandy loam, undulating phase___-.._-....--.------------ IIw-1 35 65 40 60 30 55 
Durham coarse sandy loam: 
Undulating pase soc. o. ocho ou ed w eee b ee cee reece eee Tle-4 50 125 55 90 45 75 
Rolling phases... sscusscossesgecseaeusdeu en echuesobe keke IlTe-2 45 120 52 &6 42 72 
Durham fine sandy loam: 
Undulating phase -_.....ss-25e4eececueeses abies woe eases ste Tle-5 52 130 60 95 48 80 
Rollitipphas@ic+ sce oa boeoeceset teeta Bese eoee esac TITe-2 48 120 54 92 | 44. 74. 
Enon fine sandy loam: | 
Undulating phase. 2 c2c.es2s22ccsw eee aces oleae nneicecd ITe-4 66 150 72 120 85 150 
Eroded undulating phase____----.-.------------------------ IlTe-4 (4) (@) (4) (4) @) 0) 
Rolling phas@ss5<sc cecssccassiteeaes suet ponte emeudee ed IIe-5 60 140 64. 142 | 75 140 
Eroded rolling phase.s.. 2. scs.00ceseccesegosccusssseeceseess TiTe-5 (4) Q) (*) ® | @ Q’) 
Enon-Vance-Helena soils: | 
Undulating phases_-_-.------------------------------+----- Iite-4 58 140 66 110 | 80 145 
Eroded undulating phases..--.--_-------------------------- ITe-4 40 80 45 100 | 55 125 
Rolling pligsess 0. <coten sececcocceeescettcae at ceeeeces IITe-5 54 136 60 104 74 135 
Broded- rolling pliisesseoce2 sieceke- coun dade eet ecsen eee TTe-5 (+) (4) (4) (4) (4) (+) 
Hilly phases: .-.-.--_--_---1------------ eee VIe~2 ( () (s) (s) (s) (5 
Froded hilly phases_.._...--------------------------------- VIe-2 (4) (4) (4) (4) () Qa 
Guillied Isiidi ci cecsssenestheccus seus ken toate ds aces bees VITle-1 (*) () (0) (4) (4) (4) 
Helena fine sandy loam: | 
Undulating phase. ._.-------.---------------------------+-- ITTe—-4 40 64 32 56 25 10 
Eroded undulating phase___.------------------------------- IITe~5 () (4) 0) (4) ®M | 
Rolling phase sos sens cock eee eee eee be etd es IlTe-5 28 56 28 52 20 | 35 
Froded rolling phase___..._-------------------------------- TlTe-5 @) (+) (4) () () 0) 
Tredell- Mecklenburg loams: 
Undulating: phases. 2... s<s2s664ese ce ee ie TlTe—4 40 90 48 100 35 93 
Rolling phaseSoen os. sceutenteecoesoe ou asee oe ooeceaetes VIe-3 36 84 44 90 30 88 
Eroded rolling: phases: 2222 sss-secess2c. cus eee de cece sce ViIe-3 @) Q) (4) (*) Q) (4) 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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soils under two levels of management 


management; those in columns B are for good management) 


Tobacco Tobacco ; 
Oats (bright)! (dark)! Lespedeza hay Mixed hay Alfalfa hay | Pasture (100= 100 
(100=40 bu.) (100= (100 = (100= 134 tons) (100=2 tons) (100=4 tons) cow-acre-days) ? 
1,000 Ibs.) | 1,000 Ibs.) 
A B B B A B A B A B A B 
40 95 160 100 55 100 40 100 63 | 90 34 74 
30 75 70 () 30 87 30 70 32 60 30 68 
37 85 100 95 43 93 43 83 55 75 30 70 
28 60 @) Q) 27 60 25 55 28 56 28 65 
46 96 120 (8) 53 | 107 45 85 60 85 34 74 
28 60 100 (3) 47 100 38 80 45 78 30 70 
50 100 150 110 55 | 110 45 105 65 92 36 76 
30 75 75 (3) 30 85 33 72 84 68 30 70 
34 85 | 105 100 50 100 42 85 | 60 80 32 72 
30 64 () (3) 30 67 25 58 33 60 28 68 
40 85 95 90 50 105 45 95 55 85 30 70 
30 72 80 80 40 90 35 75 48 60 28 65 
CK | & (4) (*) 50 100 40 100 (4) (4) 36 | 82 
28 72 re) (3) 53 87 40 82 () (+) 25 60 
(8) (*) @) () 35 65 30 60 (3) (*) 23 50 
60 100 135 115 65 110 45 105 65 90 34 78 
55 88 100 105 55 100 38 | 85 55 80 32 76 
38 60 Q) () 30 78 30 70 33 62 30 72 
80 140 130 120 80 120 45 110 70 95 36 80 
60 90 95 4110 60 110 40 90 60 85 BQ 80 
40 70 (4) (4) 33 80 30 75 33 66 30 72 
40 U0 icetcuescecee 85 50 100 40 95 50 90 32 76 
35 78 (*) 75 40 88 35 75 45 70 30 74 
_ 34 55 (ay QC) 27 50 30 50 30 50 28 70 
@) () (4) 2) @) M 1 ©& (*) (3) () 24. 64 
60 [15 (3) 100 57 93 40 95 50 80 33 78 
36 100 (3) 90 43 87 30 85 35 71 32 75 
) (*) (4) (: 67 127 60 100 (4) (4) 70 180 
30 50 70 (4) 47. 87 38 68 (‘) ‘o 34: 70 
44 80 163 (+) 45- 90 40 80 40 75 | 24 55 
40 65 140 «) 42 86 38 75 38 72 24 52 
46 82 170 Q) 45 92 40 82 40 75 26 60 
42 66 137 @) 42 88 38 78 38 ia 26. 56 
48 96 (+) 120 57 120 60 115 (*) () 45 105 
@) Q) () () 48 100 50 90 (3 & 24 96 
42 90 (4) 110 53 140 55 100 (y (4 42 100 
() (4) (*) (*) (*) ) (*) (*) (*) (*) 20 90 
44 90 () 110 50 93 50 90 () (4) 40 100 
32 78 () 90 33 80 33 68 (4) «) 32 90 
38 84 (4) 105 47 87 48 80 (4) Q) 36 95 
(4) (4) () (4) (4) (*) (*) (4) (4) 25 75 
(*) (4) qt (4) (4) (#) ) (4) (4) (4) 27 80 
(*) (i) (+) (4) (4) () (4) (4) (4) (4) 20 52 
(4) (*) () @) () (4) () (*) () i) (+) (*) 
20 30 (4) 65 40 73 25 70 (4) (4) 25 55 
(*) ©) iG (*) Oo 7 (*) (*) M 7 20 48 
18 | 28 (*) 60 42) 75 28 75 (O) | Q) 25 58 
| () () (*) +) () (*) Q) () 18 40 
40 88. (+) 8 53 100 50 100 () 0) 39 80 
36 80 () 75 50 87 40 85 @) 2) 35 76 
) ) (‘) (*) () (+) (*) (*) 4) (4) 30 65 
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amy 


TaBie 2.—Productivity ratings for the soils 


orn Wheat Barley 
Capabitity| (100=50 bu.) (100==25 bu.) (100=40 bu.) 
Soil unit 
A B A B A B 

Lloyd loam: 

Undulating: pHase. 2 ..00.0 ceases cl ence bane seeeek eee ITe-1 72 165 85 140 90 130 

Rolling phisess 2.2 eto soe eat beeen ack er ee eek e ete TITe-1 68 145 56 132 70 115 

Hilly phase. asco oes eee eee ee eo eed ee eee! TVe-2 56 76 40 | 85 40 90 
Lloyd clay loam: eet ] 

Eroded undulating phase___-.__-.-------------------------- | ITTe-6 68 112 52 120 55 125 

Eeroded rolling phase_._..-.---.-.-.---.-------------------- TVe-1 60 108 48 | 112 50 106 

Teroded hilly phase._._..-_.._-------------------------- ee Vie-1 (*) (0) (4) (4) () (4) 
Louisburg sandy loam: 

‘Undiilating phase: 602. 2 25ece0 she nteo sebelah IVe-3 30 65 44 72 30 60 

Rolling PHUse.cssocsessa see Lie ncece ase eseeetenashesegn. ss TVe-3 24. 50 36 64 25 52 

Froded rolling phase_.___________-_------------------------ [Ve-3 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 

HOY Gielen ocuaouedac aac ese aoe meectosus i oheusuneesuaere VITe-1 (+) (+) (4) (4) (4) (4) 

Hroded. hilly phas@..ces-cc-s-s622cen55l cece cence ccGdooeass Vile-1 (+) () (4) (4) (*) () 
Madison sandy loam: 

Undulating: phiase.< 222.022 yse oo eeeeoeee eae eee sd ITe-2 65 150 80 132 86 130 

Keroded undulating phase__.._..-._-..------------------------ Tle-2 50 120 56 94 64 100 

Rolling phitsé-e0 2) sacce eee ee cee ee ee Ge TTe-1 44 110 48 90 50 92 

Eroded rolling phase._._________--------------------------- ITTe-2 (4) (4) 40 78 45 76 

Hilly phase____- st aN hr ed Bete le eect TVe-2 1 (4) () 32 68 | 35 66 

Hsroded hilly: phases... 2.5.5 -2e.ercctuesesccecocescccudesay se IVe-2 ro 4) (4) (4) (On) () 
Madison clay loam: 

Eroded undulating phase._.-....-.-----.------------------- ITTe-6 44 100 40 85 | 45 90 

Eroded rolling phase_.______------------------------------- Ve-1 36 88 34 80 40 82 

Severely eroded rolling phase__-...._--.---.------.---------- IVe-1 () () (4) (4) (4) (4) 

FEroded hilly phase....--..---.---_-_------------------------ Vie-1 (4) (4) () iG (4) (4) 

Severely eroded hilly phase........_...---------------------- Vie-1 ) () (4) ie (4) (4) 
Mixed alluvial land §...-.-.-2--.-------1--------------------- ILI w-2 30 70, (3) 3 (8) (3) 
Seneca sandy loam 7___.._------------------------------------ ITe-3 | 80 160 40 80 38 88 
Starr loam *2s¢.s2seeecc uti eeeeas ons Beko cu staaik tecee oe Te-3 84 190 56 120 43 100 
Re AG) 4 gad 1G Darra ele eta ce ea OE ONS TOES ce ener Owe ViIe-2 (4) () () a (4) (*) 
Vance fine sandy loam: | 

Undulating phase....-._---_------------------------------- TI Te-4. 46 92 52 100 45 93 

Rolling prises 2202S e eee oe eke een vee UTe-5 40 88 48 92 40 88 
Wehadkee silt loam______-------_-.---------- =e -----| [Vw-1 (4) (4) (4) Qs ne) (+) 
Wehadkee soils..-.---_.---------------------~--------------- VITIw-1 (*) (4) (4) Q () @) 
Wickham fine sandy loam_.-.--------------------------------- [Ie-1 90 180 92 128 68 125 
Wilkes sandy loam: ; 

Undulating phase 0.60420 46022200 h oe ba ol Tl Te-3 30 74. 56 96 25 63 

Rolling pligse-cc 2. ons cce cece olen 8 Se eet ke eed ces IVe-3 | 28 64. 48 70 20 54 

Eroded rolling phase______-.--_----------------------------- IVe-3 (4) (4) (0) (4 (4) (*) 

Filly: phat@.oceoetee eee es te coe eet eee ViIe-2 (4) (4) (4) Qs QC) () 

Froded hilly phase_._--__------------------------------ _-| VIe-2 (4) (4) (4) i (4) (4) 
Worsham sandy loam --| Vwel (4) () (4) (4 | (4) 
Worsham silt loames. 2c sues e ce ceee ete ence eee eee eee Vw-1 (4) (4) (4) iG | (4) (4) 


1 For tobacco, ratings are given only under columns B (good m 
this crop. 


2 Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the carrying capacity of pasture. 


unit ean be supported on 1 acre without injury to the pasture. An 


anagement) because the best practices known are followed in growing 


It represents the number of days in a year that 1 animal 


animal unit is | cow, steer, or horse, 5 hogs, or 7 sheep or goats: For 


example, a soil that would provide grazing for 1 animal unit to the acre for 100 days would rate 100 cow-acre-days; a soil that would 


provide grazing for 1 animal unit to 4 acres for 100 days would rate 25 cow-acre-days. 


For ratings in column A, the grazing period is 


estimated to be 180 days a year, and for those in column B, 210 days. 


3 The crop is not commonly grown, 


Unified soit clussification system—TVhis is a soil classi- 
fication system in which the soil materials are identified 
as coarse grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 classes), or 
highly organic. The principal characteristics of these 
15 classes of soils are given in table 5. The classification 
of the tested soils according to the Unified system is given 
in the last column of table 3. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


Liquid imit—The moisture content at which the soil 
material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Mantmum dry density ——The highest dry density ob- 
tained in the compaction test. 

Moisture density—If « soil material is compacted at 
successively higher moisture contents, assuming that the 
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under two levels of management—Continued 


management; those in columns B are for good management] 
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- Tobacco Tohacco 
Oats (bright)! (dark)! JLespedeza hay Mixed hay Alfalfa hay Pasture (100= 100 
(100=50 bu.) (100= (100= (100=1% tions) (100=2 tons) (100=4 tons) cow-acre-days) ? 
1,000 Ibs.) 1,900 Ibs.) 
A B B B A B A B A B A B 
80 122 (4) 125 | 80 125 50 120 70 100 45 105 
70 110 () 90 60 113 45 95 65 85 42 98 
36 80 (4) (4) 33 67 32 65 60 70 38 92 
46 410 (4) 100 } 53 100 45 90 45 88 40 82 
42 98 (4) 75 47 87 38 80 40 76 36 74 
(*) (*) () (*) (4) (*) () () “) (4) 26 54 
32 68 100 (Q*) 37 68 32 50 () (4) 22 50 
28 78 90 (4) 30 55 2 42 (8) () 18 44 
(4) G (3 (1) (4) () (*) (4) (4) (1) 14 40 
() (4) (*) (s) (*) (') () (1) (4) (4) 14 38 
() (4) () () ; & () (*) () @) () 12 34 
60 100 135 125 | 65 115 45 108 65 95 34 78 
48 94 (3) 100 | 57 103 40 90 58 80 32 75 
46 90 (3) 95 53 95 38 85 52 75 30 72 
38 76 (*) 80 | 43 80 30 70 44 68 28 70 
32 64. «) 4 38 68 28 66 40 65 26 66 
io) (4) (*) (4) 34 60 25 60 (4) (4) 22 65 
44. 84 (*) 75 47 93 30 80 35 75 28 68 
40 76 (4) 70 33 73 20 65 30 68 25 64 
() (*) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) ‘ (4) () 22 48 
() (+) (1) (1) () () (4) (1) (4) (%) 24 60 
() (*) (*) (t) () () () () (4) (4) (4) omn 
(3) (’) (3) (8) AT 87 38 70 (4) () 33 68 
36 90 () 120 50 100 40 88 50 60 45 100 
44 90 (a 130 80 140 50 105 60 70 85 200 
“) () 0) () () «) () () () 18 A 
36 82 85 | 33 50 88 (4) (4) 35 78 
32 78 75 65 7 45 83 () (*) 32 74 
(4) i) (4) (4) i (1) () () ) (#) 22 50 
@) (*) 2) (*) (*) () 4) (1) (4) «) ) 
76 110 100 $20 | 72 12 50 110 65 95 50 100 
32 64 (4) 75 53 87 10 68) () 24 54 
25 56 (4) 0 33 73 35 60 (+) (*) 20 48 
(t (3 (4) (4) () () ( 4) (4) (¥) 16 42 
(4) () (3 (4) (1) (4) ( ‘) (4) (4) 18 42 
C ( (4) (4) (4) (*) (4) : (4) (9 (*) (“) 
(4) : (*) @) (4) () () () (*) 25 56 
(‘) ®) () o) | (+) (4) () (4) 28 62 


# The crop is not commonly grown, and the soil is considered unsuitable for it under the management specified. 

® Floodwaters oceasionally damage crops on this soil, but the hazard of flooding was not considered in assigning productivity ratings. 

8 The productivity ratings under columns A are based on average yields to be expected without artificial drainage; the productivity 
ratings under columns B are based on the estimated average yields on adequately drained areas. 


7 Wheat, oats, and barley lodge on this soil. 


compactive effort remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material will increase until the optimum 
moisture content is reached. After that, the density de- 
creases with increase in moisture content. The highest 
dry density obtained in the compaction test is termed 
maximum dry density.” Data showing moisture density 
are important in earthwork, for, as a rule, optimum 
stability is obtained if the soi] is compacted to about the 


maximum dry density when it is at approximately the 
optimum moisture content. 

Plastic limit.—The moisture content at which the soil 
material passes from a solid to a plastic state. 

Plasticity indeaw—~The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit. The plasticity index 
indicates the range of moisture content within which. 
a soil material is plastic. 
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Soil Engineering Tests and Classifications 


To make the best use of the soil map and the soil 
survey report, the engineer needs to know the physical 
properties of the soil mater ials and the in-place condition 
of the soils. Some engineering information can be ob- 
tained from the soil map. It will often be necessar y to 
refer to other sections of the report, however, particularly 
to the sections, Soil Series and Their Relations; Soil 
Descriptions; and Genesis, Morphology, and Classi fic ation 
of Soils. In this section several tables summarize the 
physical properties of the soils that affect their use in 
engineering structures and foundations. This mforma- 
tion will aid the engineer in preliminary planning but 
is not intended as a “substitute for the engineering tests 
that, will need to be made at the site selected for con- 
struction. 

Table 8 records data from 11 extensive soil types tested 
in accordance with standard procedures (7)? The data in 
this table were used in ev ae the soils of the county 
for engineering purposes. ‘The engineering soil classifica- 
tions in table 3 ave based on data obtained. by mechanical 
analyses and by tests to determine liquid limits and 
plastic limits. Mechanical analyses were made by com- 
bined sieve and hydrometer methods. Percentages of 
clay obtained by the hydrometer method should not be 
used in naming the textural classes of soils. 

Table 4: shows the characteristics of the soils that are 
considered in classifying them by the AASHO system 
(1), and table 5, those properties taken into account 
in classifying soils by the Unified system (8). These two 
tables ave infended primarily for those not familiar with 
these systems of classification. 

Table 6 summarizes the primary engineering features 
of a representative soil of each series—its permeability, 
structure, pH, shrink-swell potential, depth to water table, 
natural drainage,-and suitability as a source of topsoil 
or for earthwork during prolonged wet, periods. Other 
soils of the same series that were m: upped in. the county 
have essentially the same properties as the ones listed; 
for example, all of the Appling coarse sandy loams are 
much like Appling coarse oie y loam, undulating phase. 
In this table the depths for the pr ofile are essentially 
the same as those given for the typical profile in the 
section, Soil Deser iptions. They are not always identical, 
however, tor the depths given in table 6 indicate changes 
in soil material that are significant to engineering. 
Fence, in table 6 adjacent soil layers having essentially 
the same engineering properties have been shown as 
one layer. 

The estimated permeability of the soils listed in table 6 
was based mostly on examination of soil texture and 
structure, but other properties of the soil may influence 
permeability. Permeability of each soil layer is impor- 
tant in planning the drainage for a farm and in other 
construction work. Layers that impede drainage or that 
are too permeable, in comparison to adjacent. layers, may 
greatly affect the suitability of a soil for engineering 
purposes. Also to be considered in planning are soil 
stimeture, consistence, and content of organic matter, 
which affect the moisture-holding capacity of the soils. 


‘Ttalie numbers in parentheses refer to literature cited p. $5, 
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Soils, whose volume changes greatly with variations in 
moisture generally are not suitable for road embankments 
or for the upper parts of ae dams. Materials used 
for road subgracdes or for the foundation of pavements 
should have a low shrink-swell potential. 

Roadway designs in which the shoulders are wide and 
the slopes less steep than normal tend to prevent ex- 
cessive changes in volume in the subgrade material be- 
neath the pav ement. The shrinking and swe elling of the 
subgrade materials can also be controlled by compacting 
the materials to maximum density at or slightly above 
the optimum moisture content, as determined in the 
AASHO compaction test. 

Table 6 shows the suitability of the various soils as 
sources of topsoil for use on embankments, shoulders, 
ditches} and cut slopes. The shoulders of roads that are 
oy to support only limited traffic preferably should 
be built of sandy loams or Joamy sands. 

The ratings given in table 6 for suitability of the soils 
for earthwork “during prolonged wet periods are based 
on drainage as well as on the workability of the soils 
when wet. During prolonged wet periods, some soils may 
not dry out enough for earthwork, and as a result con- 
struction is delayed, Ais, during prolonged wet periods 
the water table is nearer the sur rface than at any other 
time of the year. In Nottoway County the Louisburg 
soils ave the only ones well suited to earthwork during 
prolonged wet periods. The Louisburg soils are perme- 
able, they dry rapidly after rains, and their water table 
is below the normal depth of excavation. 

Some of the soils are ponded or have a water table 
at shallow depths for long periods each year. Roads 
on these soils must be constructed on embankments or 
provided with an adequate system of underdrains and 
surface drains. In low areas and in other areas that are 
flooded, roads should be constructed on a ‘continuous 
embankment that is several feet above the level of fre- 
quent floods. 

The Augusta, Colfax, and Durham soils have a compact. 
layer at, shallow depths. This layer impedes vertical 
wae and as a result these soils have a perched 

vater table. When roads are designed for nearly level 
areas of these soils, the side ditches of the roads should 
extend below the compact layer and the pavement grade 
needs to be at least 4 feet above the top of the compact 
layer. ‘In steeper areas the road cuts normally extend 
below the compact layer. Nevertheless, adequate under- 
drainage must be provided if the construction changes 
from a cut section to a fill section. This can be cone ‘by 
excavating the compact layer and replacing it with a more 
permeable. material. A similar problem is caused by the 
layers of very plastic clay in the Enon, Helena, Iredell, 
Mecklenburg, and Vance soils, and the same construction 
procedure should be used. 

Pavements should not be constructed on a subgrade 
composed of soi] material of which move than 35 percent 
passes the No. 200 sieve (0.074 mm. openings). Repeated 
movements of heavy-axle trucks on a rigid pavement 
over such a subgrade will ‘cause the soil ‘and water in 
the subgrade to “be forced out through the joints and 
at the edares of the pavement. This pumping action 
occurs in many of the soils of the county, particularly 
in those that have undrained, compact layers or un- 
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drained layers of clay 
pavement. 


ut a shallow depth below the 


Soils in Conservation Engineering 


The soils of Nottoway County vary widely in their 
suitability for sprinkler irrigation and for the con- 
struction of farm ponds, drvamage systems for septic 
tanks, and foundations, Bui lding these structures in- 
volves moving large quantities of earth and is expensive. 
Tf earthen structures are to perform satisfactorily, they 
need to be designed and planned well and built from 
suitable soil. 

In table 7 the principal hazards affecting the construc- 
tion of ponds are auinnnnized for each soil series. In the 
same table, each series is rated according fo its sm ia 
for drainage fields for septic tanks, for. sprinkler irriga 
tion, and for foundations. 

Farm ponds excavated im soils that have a sandy sub- 
stratum or that are shallow over bedrock may have 
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serious problems of leakage or seepage. Sand alone is 
a poor fill material for dams, and, if it is used, if may 
result in excessive seepage through the base of the dam 
or into the underlying for mation. Likewise, the Madison 
soils are not satistactory as fill material "because they 
have a high content of mica, which prevents good com- 
paction. In ponds over bedrock, there is the danger of 
leakage around the rocks as well as through the cracks 
in the rocks. Ponds excavated in areas subject to over- 
flow may become clogged with sediments. As a result, 
they will require excessive maintenance. 

Construction of ponds on the Tredell, Enon, Helena, 
Mecklenburg, and Vance soils may be somewhat limited 
because these soils can be worked only within a narrow 
range of moisture content. 

In table 7, soils listed as “Good” in the column, Foun- 
dations, generally are the most stable for farm build- 
ings and “roads. Buildings and roads constructed on the 
soils listed as “Poor? in this column commonly sag. 
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TaBLE 3.—Engineering test data’ for 


! Moisture-density 
; Bureau of 
Public | 
Soil name and location Parent material ; Roads Depth | Horizon , Maximum} Optimum 
report | dry moisture 
number density content 
Appling coarse sandy loam: Fnches Lb. per cu, ft, Percent 
1 mile SW of Wellville in Camp Pickett Military | Granite.....2. 2.2. _- 91490 0-5 Ay 121 ‘ 
Reservation. 91491 12-27 | Be 102 21 
91492 43-59 | C 93 27 
Cecil fine sandy loam: 
1.5 miles SW of Nottoway Court House_________- Granite gneiss. _.____- 91493 0-7 | As 122 
91494 12-23 | Bz 100 21 
91495 39-47 | C 104 19 
Colfax sandy loam: 
5 miles NIE of Wellville........-..-_-__-_-2- ile Granite. 2.222222 2 22 ee 91477 7-14 | Ao 122 0 
91478 14-19 | Be 115 4 
91479 19-28 | Bom 113 5 
91480 28-32 | C 113 5 
Durham fine sandy loam: ; 
3 miles NIE of Spainville-.-.-.--..--.------.---- Gratiitee..ooscecuee 91496 7-16 | Ao 129 7 
91497 20-29 | Ba 14 5 
91498 | 29-41 Bam 116 4 
91499 41-78 | B38 119 13 
91500 78-92 | C 119 - 12 
Tenon fine sandy loam: 
3 miles E of Fergusonville......-.-.-.----------- Granite gneiss and 91484 0-9 | A, 123 10 
hornblende gneiss. 91485 12-21 | By 91 26 
91486 27-40 | C 106 18 
Helena fine sandy loam: j 
7 miles NIE of Crewe________-.-__-_------------ Mixture of hornblende 91481 ! 3-10] Ae 127 | 9 
gneiss and granite 91482 | 15-27 | Bon 100 | 22 
gneiss. 91483 | 36-48 | C 118 | 13 
Louisburg sandy loam: | 
0.75 mile SW of Crewe_-.---------------------- Granite gneiss_...___- 91501 3-16 | Ag 122 9 
91502 16-26 | C 119 11 
Madison sandy loam: : 
1.25 miles SE of Nottoway Court House____.--._- Quartz mica gneiss. _—_ 91503 1-6 Ag 122 | 11 
91504. 6-20 | Bz 100 23 
91505 28-40 | C 102 20 
Vance sandy loam: 
5 miles SW of Crewe_.--_--.----.-------------- Granite gneiss mixed 91487 0-8 | A, . 123 9 
with hornblende 91488 13-24 | Be 103 21 
gneiss. | 91489 40-52 | C 96 24. 
Wehadkee silt loam: 
3 miles SW of Blackstone.-__...-.-----_----.--- Allavium.---2.2------ | 91506 0-22 |. As 97 23 
Worsham silt loam: 
1 mile NW of The FPalls_...--.-----.----- 2-2-8 Colluvium_. 2222 -- =e 91507 0-7 Aa 110 16 
91508 10-46 | Bs 104 20 
91509 | 46-62 | C 113 14 


1 Tests performed by Bureau of Public Roads in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (AASFIO), 

? Mechanical analyses according to the AASTLO Designation, T. 88. Results by this procedure frequently differ somewhat from results 
that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine 
material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including 
that coarser than 2mm. in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and the mate- 
rial coarser than 2 mm. in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not 
suitable for use in naming textural classes of soils. 
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sou samples taken from 11 soil profiles 


Mechanical analysis? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve Percentage smaller than— Liquid | Plas- 
limit ticity 
index AASHO3 Unified 4 
No, 4 | No. 10) No. 40] No. 60] No. 200] 0.05 0.02 0.005 | 0.002 
% in. | % in. (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 | (0.25 (0.074 mm. mm, mm, mm, 
/ mm.) ; mm.) | mm.) | mm.) mm.) 
— a | we 
Pee oe (REET ree ere ee 100 80 66 | 35 31 22 VW 8 18 2) A-2-4(0)__| SM 
Luieets Spanes| Nera ne eee 100 92 | 86 71 70 65 54 48 55 26 | A-7-6(16).| MH-CIT 
Boeetes ceases ieee cee 100 97 90 69 68 61 46 40 63 23 | A-7-5(15)_| MH 
Jcsecielowdeude 160 98 83 70 41 37 28 15 | 9 | 20 3 | A~4(1)__--| SM 
Somes ce] See eee eocecee! 100 95 90 74 63 49 41 39 5] 25 | A-7-6(16)_| CH 
stasis eeeeeeeeeeeese 100 89 80 55 49 38 27 25 42 J2 | A-7-5(5)_.) ML 
sosesetiose Iodtad ade, 100 78 68 52 45 31 16 10 18 2 | A-4(3)__-_| MIL 
begeeeu|icaesaclieeceen 100 80 72 58 54 45 30 24. 33 13 | A-6(6)____| CL 
igQeee | Sseesec|See esas 100 83 75 60 54 43 32 26 34 14 | A-6(7)_.--] CL 
Boasts ke ose eecae 100 70 62 A7 42 34 25 18 31 10 | A-4(2)____| SC 
eee ease shia eee 100 79 62 33 29 21 12 6 12 2 | A-2~4(0)__| SM 
bettie Sa ence ia at ee 100 83 71 51 48 Al 34 31 40 18 | A-6(6)._--]| CL 
Sbeesnlaokcocupeaenc at 100 88 73 53 47 38 32 29 39 16 | A-6(6)___-} CL 
wines aes naalled cee 100 79 65 45 40 34 27 23 34 16 | A-6(4)_--_] SC 
wacigecil| ea ce Seles ceaisS 100 74 56 34 30 - 24 22 21 34 15 | A-2-6(1)__| SC 
Sere eee | 100 99 82 70 36 30} 20 12 9 18 A-4(0)__..| SM 
Sen aeeo|seetetes|seteee 100 95 oI 80 78 72 65 62 86 53 | A-7~5(20)_| CH 
pete ese lll aun | 100 87 75 51 46 38 23 18 Al 17 | A-7-6(6)__| ML-CL 
Sosesseletcwees ee one 100 79 66 40 28 18 11 17 3) A-4(1)__--] SM 
eeniee | (reese ere 100 91 86 75 3 68 60 55 75 43 | A-7-5(20)_| CH 
fesey eee ee2 escceies 100 74 60 34 9 21 14 M1 1 7 | A-2-4(0)_.] SM 
eevee Sree ee 100 97 65 50 30, 25 18 12 7 18 1, A-2-4(0)__| SM 
weceors|acorod- 100 99 67 52 30 24 16 10 8 23 0 | A-2-4(0)__| SM 
100 99 99 98 61 50 33 29; - 22 14 9 24 4 | A-2-4(0)__| SM-SC 
eae Seren eee 00 32 74. 61 61 58 50 46 64 31 | A-7-5(16)_| MH~CH 
eee eae feeeeeea ee 100 75 61 41 39 35 26) > 22 58 9 | A-5(2)___.| SM 
| 
100 99 99 99 76 60 29 24 15 8 4 16 1 | A-2-4(0)._| SM 
arene: gee eer eer 00 90 82 67 67 62 50 43 57 29 | A-7-6(17)_| MH-CH 
Sogeose |SSeSGle eseeeoe 100 95 87 | 63 63 57 42 36 65 28 | A-7-5(16).| MH 
See epee ee earl ae 00 98 93 i 80 79 72 55 38 46 17 | A-7-6(12)_] ML 
Hivewie EEG e sea Mees coe 00 93 88 72 65 51. 33 26 31 9 | A-d(7)__--| ML-CL 
eee ere Seen 00 97 95 86 82 72 58 48 | 60 34 | A-7-6(20)_) CH 
thiwews bieeee liens 00 92 86 68 62 52 41 35 | 48 26 | A-7-6(14)-_| CL 


* Based on the Classification of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Purposes, AASHO Designation: M 145-49. 
a oe on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Experiment Station, Corps of Engineers, 
March 1953. 
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General classification 


Granular materials 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1954, NO. 11 


TaBLe 4.—Classification used by the 


(35 percent or less passing No, 200 sieve) 


Group classification 


A-I-a 


A-I-b 


A-2-4 


Sieve analysis: 
Percent passing— 
INO: WWa2s-cesessessuesezccesesitoies.tbas 


Characteristies of fraction passing No, 40 sieve: 
Wiig JIM cee tee te eee 
Plasticity inde 


Usual types of significant constituent material_._.-.-- 


General rating as subgrade...-.---.---------------- 


50 maximum. 
30 maximurn. 
15 maximum. 


6 maximum. 

0 

Stone frag- 
ments, 
gravel, and 
sand, 


50 maximum, 
25 maximum, 


6 maximum. 

0 

Stone frag- 
ments, 
gravel, and 
sand, 


NP? 
NP 
0 


Fine sand, 


51 minimum, 
{0 maximum. 


35 maximum. 


40 maximum, 
LO maximum. 


0 
Silty gravel 
and sand. 


35 maximum, 


41 minimum, 
10 maximum, 
0 
Silty gravel 
and sand, 


Excellent to good, 


Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing (pt. 1; ed. 7): 


of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, AASHO. 


Designation: 


M 145-49. 


The Classification 


American Association of State Highway Officials | 
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Granular materials— Continued 
(35 percent or less passing No. 200 sieve) 


Silt-clay materials 


(more than 35 percent passing No. 200 sieve) 


A-2—-Continzed 


A-2-6 


A-2-7 


Ad 


A-5 


A-6 


A=T=5 


35 maximum. 


40 maximum, 
[lo minimum. 
4 maximum, 
Clayey gravel 
and sand. 


385 maximum. 


41 minimum. 
1} minimum. 
4 maximum, 
Clayey gravel 
and sand. 


36 minimum. 


40 maximum. 
10 maximum. 
8 maximum, 
Nonplastic to 
moderately 


plastic silty 


soils. 


386 minimum. 


4. minimum, 

10 maximum. 

12 maximum. 

Highly elastic 
silts. 


36 minimum. 


+ 40 maximum. 


11 minimum. 

16 maximum. 

Medium plastic 
clays. 


36 minimum, 


41 minimuin, 

1) minimum. 

20 maximum, 

Highly plastic 
clays. 


36 minimum, 


41 minimum. 

11 minimum.? 

20 maximum. 

Highly plastic 
clays. 


2 NP= Nonplastic. 


3 Plasticity index of A-7-5 subgroup is equal to or less than LL minus 30. 


minus 30. 


Fair to poor 


Plasticity index of A-7-6 subgroup is greater than LI 


28 SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1954, NO. 11 
TaBLe 5.—Characteristics of soil growps 
Value as base 
Group Value as founda-| course directly 
Major divisions symbol Soil description tion material 2 under bitumi- 
nous pavement 
Coarse-grained soils (60 percent or less passing 
No. 200 sieve): - “ 
Gw Well-graded gravels and gravel-sand | Txecllent._.___- GOOG... 2252525 
mixtures; little or no fines. 
GP Poorly graded gravels and gravel- | Good to exeel- | Poor to fair____- 
Gravels and gravelly soils (more than half of sand mixtures; little or no fines. lent, / 
course fraction retained on No. 4 sieve). GM Silty gravels and gravel-sand-silt | Good._....-._-- Poor to good..-- 
mixtures. 
GC Clayey gravels and gravel-sand-clay | Good_.._..-.-_- POOP oovowcess 
mixtures. 
Sw Well-graded sands and gravelly | Good.....-.._-- Poor... .---=-5- 
sands; little or no fines. 
sP Poorly graded sands and gravelly | Fair to good_.._| Poor to not suit- 
sands; little or no fines. able. 
Sands and sandy soils (more than half of |). ; ' 
coarse fraction passing No, 4 sieve), 3M Silty sands and sand-silt mixtures___.| Fair to good____| Same.___.._-- ~~ 
SC Clayey sands and sand-clay mixtures_| Fair to good... _| Not suitable____ 
| 
Fine-grained soils (more than 50 percent passing | 
No. 200 sieve); ae es a : 
ML TInorganie silts and very fine sands, | Fair to poor____- Not suitable___. 
rock flour, silty or elayey fine 
sands, and clayey silts of slight 
: plasticity. ; 
Silts and clays (liquid lait of 50 or less)_---- CL Inorganic clays of low to medium | Fair to poor_-_.-. Not suitable... 
plasticity, gravelly clays, sandy 
- _ clays, silty clays, and lean clays. 
OL Organic silts and organic clays hay- | Poor..-_------- Not suitable... 
ing low plasticity. 
ME Inorganic silts, mieaceous or dia- | Poor. ---__-- Not suitable____ 
tomaceous fine sandy or silty soils, 
; and elastic silts. . 
Silts and clays (liguid limit greater than 50)_--|} CH Tnorganie clays having high plasticity | Poor to very Not suitable. ___ 
and fat clays. poor. 
On Organic clays having medium to high | Same_.___- _---| Not suitable ___ 
plasticity and organic silts. 
Tlighly organic soils..--.---------------------- Pt Peat and other highty organic soils___| Not suitable____| Not suitable____ 


1 Based on information in the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech.-Memo. No. 3-357, v. 1, 2, and 3, Waterways Experiment 


Station, Corps of Engineers, 1953. 
test of sample from construction site, 


Ratings and ranges in test vilues are for guidance only. Design should be based on field survey and 
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in Unified soil classification system? 
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] Approximate Comparable 
Compaction: Characteristics range in Field (in- Subgrade | Drainage char-| groups in 
Value for embankments and recommended AASHTO place) modulus k acteristics AASHO 
equipment maximum dry BR classifica- 
density ? tion 
4 
i 
Dhow. ft. Db.jsg. infin. 

Very stable; use in pervious | Good; use crawler-type trac- 125-135 60-80 300+] Excellent_..-- A-}, 
shells of dikes and dams. tor, pneumatic-tire roller, 

or steel-wheel roller. 

Reasonably stable; use in pervi- | Same._...--.--------------- 115-125 25-60 300+-| Excellent_._.- | A-1. 
ous shells of dikes and dams. | ; 

Reasonably stable; not particu- | Good, but needs close control , 120-135 20-80 200~300+]| Fair to A-1 or A~2. 
larly suited to shells but may | — of moisture; use pneumatic | practically 
be used for impervious cores | _ tire or sheepsfoot roller. impervious. 
or. blankets. | 

Fairly stable; may be used for , Fair; use pneumatic-tire or 115-130 20-40 200-300 Poor to A-2, 
impervious cores. i sheepsfoot roller. practically 

j impervious. 
1 

Very stable; may be used in | Good; use crawler-type trac- 110-130 20-40 200-300 Excellent. ~~ - A-1, 
pervious sections; slope pro- | — tor or pneumatic-tire roller. 
tection recuired. } 

Reasonably stable; may be used | Same.__-.-_----_--. 100-120 10-25 200-300 | Excellent__--_- A-l or A-3. 
in dike section having fiat | 
slopes. 

Fairly stable; not particularly | Good, but needs close control 110-125 10-40 200-300 Fair to A-1, A-2, or 
suited to shells but may be of moisture; use pneumatic- practically A-4, 
used for impervious cores or tire or sheepsfoot: roller. impervious. 
dikes. 

Fairly stable; use as impervious | Fair; use pneumatic-tire roller 105-125 10-20 200-300 Poor to A-2, A-4, or 
core for flood-control struc- or sheepsfoot roller. practically A-6. 
tures. impervious. 

Poor stability; may be used for | Good to poor; close control of 95-120 5-15 100-200 Fair to poor_..| A-4, A-5, or 
embankments if properly con- moisture is essential; use A-6, 
trolled. pneumatic-tire or sheeps- 

foot roller. 

Stable; use in impervious cores | Fair to good; use pneumatic- 95-120 5-15 100-200 Practically A-4, A-6, or 
and blankets. tire or shcepsfoot roller. impervious. A-7. 

Not suitable for embankments_-| Fair to poor; use sheepsfoot 80-100 4-8 100-200 POdtsesscaens A-4, A-5, 

roller. A-6, or 
A~7. 

Poor stability; use in core of hy- | Poor to very poor; use sheeps- 70-95 4-8 “100-200 Fair to poor__.| A-5 or A-7. 
draulie fill dam; not desirable foot roller.4 
in rolled fill construction. 

Fair stability on flat slopes; use | Fair to poor; use sheepsfoot 75-105 3-5 50-100 Practically A-7. 
in thin cores, blankets, and roller. impervious. 
dike sections of dams, 

Not suitable for embankments_.| Poor to very poor; use sheeps- 65-100 3-5 50-100 Practically A-5 or A-7, 

foot roller.4 impervious. 


Not used in embankments, dams, or subgrades for pavements 


Fair to poor__. 


None. 


2 Ratings are for subgrade and subbases for flexible pavement. 


3 Determined in accordance with test designation: T 99-49, AASHLO (pt. 2). 
4 Pneumatic-tire rollers may be advisable, particularly when moisture content is higher than optimum. 
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Tasie 6.—Engineering 


Classification 
Map Perme- 
symbal Soil name Depth ? Dominant texture ability Structure pH 
AASHO Unified 
Inches Inches per hour 

Ac Appling coarse sandy loam, 0-12 Coarse sandy loam_._| A-2____- S Manes oe 2.5 - 6. Granular.____- 4. 5-5. 0 
undulating phase @Q to 7 | 12-43 | Clay loam_-.------- NAT oe MH-CH._..-| .8 - 2.5 | Subangular 4, 5-5. 0 
percent slopes). blocky. 

43-59 Loam to silt loam _._| A-7_____ a .8 - 2.5 | Struetureless__| 4. 5-5. 0 
' 
Ao Augusta loam (0 to 2 percent | 0-7 LOAM wanececscacse A-6_.._- ML-CL..--| .8 - 2.5 |] Granular_____. 4, 5-5. 0 
slopes). 7-22. | Clay loam to clay._-| A-7_---- MH-CH__-_-| .05-  .2 | Subangular 5. 0-5, 5 
blocky to 
platy. 
22-34 Fine sandy loam A-4__22- SMe ees 8 ~ 2.5 | Subangular 4. 5-5. 0 
(fragipan). blocky. 

Ba Bremo loam, eroded rolling | 0-17 ON etes de seco A~4 cr ML-CL___-| .8 - 2.5 | Granular. 2 5. 1-6. 0 
phase (7 to 12. pereent A-6. 
slopes). 17-21+) Partially weathered | A-2__.--]| SM-SC__._) 5.0 -10.0 | Structureless__} 5. 6-6. 5 

| hornblende gneiss. 

Ch Cecil fine sandy loam, un- ; 0-7 Fine sandy loam_-.-- A-4_ 2 SMewewisnies 2.56 - 5.0 | Granular. 4, 5-5. 5 
dulating phase (2 to 7 per- 7-12 Fine sandy clay loam_| A-7__..- Mice ens 8 - 2.5 | Subangular 4, 5-5. 0 
cent slopes). i blocky. 

12-39 Clay to silty elay A-7__--- Cilassackes .8 - 2.5 | Subangular 5. 1-5. 5 
\ loum. blocky. 

39-47 Fine sandy clay A-7__--- Mi_-------} .8 - 2.5 j) Subangular 5. 1-5. 5 
| loam. blocky to 
| structure- 
| less. 

Co Chewacln silt loam © to 2 | 0-82 Silt loam__.----.---- A-6 or Minne seen .05-  .2 | Granular__.._. 5. 1-5. 5 

percent slopes). | A-7. ; 
| 32-40 Silty alluvial ma- A-7__-_- ML-CL__-. () Structureless._| 5. 1-5. 5 
| terial containing 
\ some fragments of 
rock. 
| 
! 

Cp Colfax sandy loam, undulat- 0-14 Sandy loam _.------- fo ae Mibe coe. 2.5. - 5.0] Granular._.__- 4, 5-5. 0 
ing phase (2 to 12 peréent | 14-19 Sandy clay loam._-_. A-6___.- Wisc 2 casts .05-  . 2 | Subangular 4. 5-5. 0 
slopes). blocky. 

19-28 Sandy loam A-6____- Ghia ons ~ @) | Weak platy___} 4. 5-5. 0 
(fragipan). | 
28-32-++-) Sandy loam, granite |. A-4_--_- Nec, edece ®) Structureless__| 4. 5-5. 0 
or granite gneiss. 
| 

Da Durham course sandy loam, 0-18 Coarse sandy laom__.| A-2----- SiMe ece eee 5.0 ~10.0 | Granular... —- 4, 5-5. 0 
undulating phase (2 to 7 | 18-29 Sandy clay loam____- A-6__.-- Clizscetese 2.5 - 5.0 | Subangular 4. 5-5. 0 
percent slopes). | — blocky. 

29-41 Sandy clay loam A-Go aan (C1 Deegan .05- .2 | Subangular 4, 5-5. 0 
(fragipan). blocky. 
41-78 Sandy clay loam... A-6._.-- i) © reer 2.5 - 5.0 | Subangular 5, 1-5, 5 
: blocky. 
78-92 | Weathered granite A-2____- SC. ssceaken 5.0 -10.0 | Structureless__| 4. 5-5. 0 
or granite gneiss. 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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interpretations of representative soils * 


Shrink- 
swell 
potential 


Moderate. 
to low. 

Moderate 
to low. 


to low. 


Moderate 
to low, 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 


Moderate... 


Moderate. 


moderate, 
Low. 


moderate. 
Low to 

moderate. 
Low to 

moderate. 
Low. 


Kind of bedrock and 
approximate depth 
to bedrock 


Granite or granite 
gneiss at depths of 
20 to 35 feet. 


Granite, granite 
gneiss, or schist at 
depths greater than 
10 feet. 


Hornblende gneiss at 
depths of 1% to 24 
feet. 


Granite or granite 
gneiss at depths of 
15 to 30 feet. 


Variable bedrock at 
depths greater than 
10 feet. 


Granite or granite 
gneiss at depths of 
15 to 30 feet. 


Granite or granite 
gneiss at depths of 
20 to 35 feet. 


513070—60——3 


Depth to 
water 
table 3 


Feet 
More than 
10. 


More than 
10. 


More than 
12, 


Natural 
drainage 


Somewhat 
poor. 


Excessive... 


Somewhat 
poor, 


Somewhat 
poor. 


Moderately 
good. 


Suitability— 


Ass 


ource 


of topsoil 4 


Good____- 


Fair 


For earth- 
work during 
prolonged 
wet periods 


Unsuitable... 


Unsuitable. 


Unsuitable__ 


Desirable location 
of gradeline 


Remarks 


Anywhere...-..--- 


Anywhere ade- 
quate sub- 
drainage is 
provided. 


Influenced by 
bedrock. 


Anywhere. 


At least 4 feet 
above high 
water table. 


Anywhere ade- 
quate sub- 
drainage is 
provided. 


Anywhere ade- 
quate subdrain- 
age is provided. 


The surface layer is 
a source of sub- 
rade material. 
everal borrow pits 
are located in this 
soil. 


This soil has formed 
in alluvial material 
on low stream 
terraces. 


Bedrock generally is 
so deep that it is 
no problem in 
highway engineer- 
ing; the soil has 
formed from recent 
alluvium and is 
subject to periodic 
overflows; except 
during dry periods, 
water table usually 
is within 20 inches 
of the surface. 


The surface layer is 
a source of sub- 
grade material; 
the somewhat poor 
drainage is the 
result of a perched 
water table over a 
fragipan and of 
seepage from higher 
surrounding areas. 


Perched water table 
is over fragipan; 
lateral drains 
should go below 
fragipan. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 


1954, NO. 11 


TaBLE 6.—Engineering interpretations 


Classification 


Map | Perme- 
symbol Soil name Depth 2} Dominant texture ability Structure pit 
AASHO Unified 

Ea Enon fine sandy loam, un- 0-12 Fine sandy loam.--_.- An-4...2. SM_...2.-- .8 = 2.5 | Granular. _- 5, 6-6, 0 
dulating phase (2 to 7 per- | 12-21 IgV yencescescacs AaTocace (6): ene -2- .8 | Weak sub- 5. 6-6. 5 
cent slopes). | angular 

| blocky to 
i massive. 
21-27 | Clay loam__-------- A-7__.-- MH-CH-_--| .2- .8 1} Massive___.-- 5. 6-6. 5 
27-40 Fine sandy loam A-7_.0-- MI-CL..-_- 8 - 2.5 ] Struetureless__] 5. 6-7. 3 
material. 
(0) Georgeville very fine sandy 0-8 Very fine sandy A-4_.oo. Miisssxcene 5 -— 5.0 | Granular.___- 5. 1-5. 5 
loam, undulating phase oam. 
(2 to 7 percent slopes). 8-40 | Silty clay to silty A-7__0.. ME oce.0 8 - 2.5 | Subangular 5. 1-5. 5 
clay loam. ' blocky. 
40-54 | Soft, decomposed A-7__--- MH_.__-.- 0 -10.0 | Structureless__| 4. 5-5. 0 
schist high in silt. 

Ha Helena fine sandy loam, 0-15 | Fine sandy loam.___- A-4.. eM start 5 ~ 5.0 | Granular to 5. 1-5. 5 
undulating phase (2 to 7 subangular 
percent slopes). blocky. 

15-86 | Clay to clay loam___) A-7-.._-- CH-MH__-| .05- .2 | Subangular 5. 6-6. 0 
blocky to 
massive. 
36-48 | Fine sandy loam A-2_._.- SMicescoe% 8 - 2.5 | Structurcless__| 5. 6-6. 0 
material. 
() Herndon very fine sandy 0- 7 Very fine sandy A-4...-- ML-.------ 8 — 2.5 | Granular____- 4, 5-5. 0 
loam, undulating phase loam. : 
(2 to 7 percent slopes). 7-29 | Silty clay loam to A-7_..-- MH-CH... 8 — 2.5 | Subangular 5, 0-5. 5 
silty clay. blocky. 
29-40-++| Highly silty material.| A-7..__- ME 2325.5 0 -10.0 | Subangular 4, 5-5. 0 
blocky to 
structure- 
less. 
(8) Tredell loam, undulating | 0-9 0am. coos ese A-4....- ML-CL.__.. 8 - 2.5 | Granular____- 5, 1-6. 0 
phase (2 to 7 percent | 9-26 | Clay._------------- A-7__-- 3): epee (°) Massive___-._ 5. 6-6. 5 
slopes). 26-31-+| Highly weathered A-7_....] CH__------ (5) Structureless._} 6. 1-7. 3 
hornblende gneiss 
and diabase 
material. 
Ld Lloyd loam, undulating | 0-12 | Loam__.____._-_._- A-4 or ML-CL_-__- 8 — 2.5 | Granular__._- 5. 6-6. 0 
phase (2 to 7 percent A-6 
slopes). 12-42 Claysceivesctcoeuls A-7._--- MP noe 8-25 pubenmuat 5. 6-6. 5 
blocky. 

42-66 Silty clay loam_____- (: e MH ose 8-25 cee nas 5. 6-6, 5 
ocky. 

66-76-++| Silt loam material...) A-6..__- MI-CL...-| .8 — 2.5 | Structureless__| 5. 6-6. 5 

Lg Louisburg sandy loam, un- | 0-16 Sandy loam_..------ A-2..._. SM.___--- 0 -10.0 | Granular. _.__- 4, 5-5. 0 
dulating phase (2 to-7 per- | 16-26 Sandy loam___------ A-2__._- SM____---- 0 -10.0 | Structureless__}| 4. 5-5. 0 
cent slopes). 

Mi Madison sandy loam, un- ; 0-6 Sandy loam__._____- A-2_22.. SM-SC___.| 5.0 -10.0 | Granular_--_- 4, 5-5. 5 
dulating phase (2 to 7 per- | 6-28 | Clay loam to heavy | A~7.-..- MH or CH. 8 - 2.5 | Subangular 5, 1-5. 5 
cent slopes). silt Joam. blocky. 

28-40-+-] Weathered quartz A-5__o.. SMesuccccs 0 -10.0 | Structureless._| 5. 1-5. 5 
mica gneiss. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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of representative soils '—Continued 


Suitability— 
Shrink- Kind of bedrock and Depth to Natural Desirable location 
swell approximate depth water drainage For earth- of gradeline Remarks 
potential to bedrock table 3 As source | work during 
| of topsoil 4] prolonged 
| wet periods 
| es eens 
Low_____-- Hornblende gneiss at | More than Moderately | Good. --] Unsuitable..| Anywhere (see The expandable clay 
High. depths of 4 to 9 6. good. Remarks), subsoil layer should 
feet. be removed and 
replaced by suit- 
j able subgrade ma- 
Moderate ' terial. 
to high. i 
| Moderate : 
| to low. | i 
Low. ..-.-- Fine-grained schist =| More than | Good_.._.- Fair____- Fair__ Anywhere. 
at depths of 20 to 10. 
Moderate. 40 feet. 
Moderate. 
Low _------ Granite gneiss and Wee ese3 Somewhat |} Fair... _ Unsuitable__| At least 4 fect Water accumulates 
hornblende gneiss poor above water above the ex- 
at depths of 8 to table (see pandable clay 
; Very high 20 feet. Remarks). layer during wet 
to high. seasons; this clay 
layer should be 
Moderate excavated and 
to high. replaced with suit- 
able subgrade ma- 
terial, 
Low. -.---- Fine-grained schist More than | Good .._-- Fair__.-- Fair. . 22-2. Anywhere. 
7 at depths of 20 to 10. 
Moderate. 40 feet. 
Moderate. 
Moderate_..| Hornblende gneiss or | 1..._.._-_- Somewhat Fair____- Unsuitable__| At Icast 4 feet Water accumulates 
Very high. diabase at depths poor, above water above the expand- 
High to of 4 to 7 feet. table (see able clay layer dur- 
moderate, Remarks). ing wet seasons; 
this layer should be 
excavated and re- 
placed with suit- 
able subgrade 
j material, 
Low to Granite gneiss and More than | Good_-....| Good... Unsuitable__| Anywhere. 
moderate, hornblende gneiss 10. 
Moderate. ; at depths of 10 to 
25 feet, 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Low...----- Cranite, granite More than | Excessive.-.| Poor___.- Good____--- Depends on bed- This soil is a source of 
Low. gneiss, or pegma- 10. rock. subgrade material. 
tite at depths of 2 
to 6 feet, 
Low__-..--- Quartz mica gneiss at | More than | Good.__-.-_ Fair....-- Pairecacases Anywhere (see The high content of 
Moderate. depths of 6 to 20 10. Remarks). mica in the soil 
feet. makes it hard to 
Moderate pack, so it is not 
to low. suitable for dams or 
subgrade material 
for roads; the sub- 
soil has to be 
replaced for good 
compaction. 
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TasLe 6.—Hngineering interpretations 


Classification 
Map ia Perme- : 
symbol Soil name Depth 2} Dominant texture ability Structure pH 
AASHO | Unified 
(°) Mecklenburg loam, undu- | 0-12 | Loam_..----------- | A-6._2.- | ML-CL_.--| 0.8 - 2.5 | Granular. ___- 5, 1-6. 0 
lating phase (2 to 7 per- | 12-30 Olaye osoucsevesioses A-7__.- MH--------| .2 —- .8 | Subangular 
cent slopes). blocky to 5. 6-6. 5 
massive. 
30~36+] Sandy loam material_| A-2._.-- SM-SC_._.| .2-— .8 | Structureless_.| 6. 1-7. 3 
Sa Seneca sandy loam (2 to 7 | 0-32 | Sandy loam___.----- A~2_... i ee 5.0 -10.0 | Granular. ..-- 5. 1-6. 0 
percent slopes). 32-36+] Sandy clay loam____) A-4 or ML____----]| .8 - 2.5 | Struetureless__| 5. 1-6. 0 
A-6 
Sb Starr loam (2 to 7 percent | 0-8 LOattss cease ease A-4 or MI-CL_.--| .8 - 2.5 | Granular.__-- 5. 6-6. 0 
slopes). A-6. 
8-30 | Silty clay loam____-- AMT ieoxn MH-CH.-_-] .8 - 2.5 | Subangular 5. 6-6. 0 
. blocky. 
30-40+] Silty material_____.- | A-7aa+e MI-CL.._-| .8 — 2.5 | Structureless..| 5. 6-6. 0 
Va Vanee fine sandy loam, un- 0-10 Fine sandy loam.---) A-2_-.-- SM vcokem ce -8=- 2.5 | Granular. --_- 4, 5-5. 0 
dulating phase (2 to 7 per- | 10-22. | Clay..------------- A-7__--. MH-CH_.-| .05- .8 | Subangular 5. 1-5. 5 
cent slopes). blocky. 
22-42 Clay loam _--.-...-- A-7__.-- Mi eed 05- .8 | Subangular 5. 1-5. 5 
blocky. 
42-52 | Loam____---------- A-7_.--- Miso 25k5 .02- .8 | Structureless__| 5. 1-6. 0 
Wa Wehadkee silt loam (0 to 2 0-22 Silt loam_..-.------ A-7__.-- Mi Ties fee (5) | Subangular 4, 5-5. 0 
percent slopes). blocky. 
22-56 | Lightrsilty clay loam_| A-7___.- Miisosecue! () | Massive to 5, 1-5, 5 
| subangular 
| _ blocky. 
56-64-+| Mixture of sand, silt, | A~d.--.- SM or 8SC._ 0) Structureless__| 5. 1-5. 5 
and gravel, 
[ 
We | Wickham fine sandy loam (2; 0-11 Fine sandy loam. _..| A-2----- SM_______.] 2.5 - 5.0 | Granular_____ 5. 1-5. 
to 7 percent slopes). 11-66 | Clay loam to sandy | A-6 or | ML, MH, .8 — 2.5 | Subangular 5. 1-6. 0 
clay loam. A~7. or CH. blocky. 
66-77+] Fine sandy loam___.} A-2 or | SM____---- 5.0 -10.0 | Structureless..| 5. 1-5. 5 
A-4 
Wd Wilkes sandy loam, undu- | 0-17 | Sandy loum to fine | A-2.-- Sh) 5.0 -10.0 |] Weak granu- | 4. 5-5. 0 
| lating phase (2 to 7 per- sandy loam, lar to struc- 
cent slopes). tureless. 
17-25 | Soft, decomposed A-4 or | SM-MIL_-.| .8 -10.'0 | Structureless__} 5. 1-6. 5 
granite, granite A-5. 
gneiss, hornblencle 
gneiss, diabase, 
| and quartz mica 
gneiss. 
WI Worsham silt loam (0 to 7 | 0-7 Silt, loam._----_---- A-4d_._..| MI-ChL.._-}| .05-  .2 | Granular_..-- 5. 1-5. 5 
percent slopes). 7-46 | Clay loam__-------- AnT cee! CHenseecen (6) Subangular 5. 1-6. 0 
blocky. 
46-62 Clay loam____-~----- Reta | Glisveceswes (6) Structureless..| 5. 1-5. 5 


a Oe 
1 Data for the soil most nearly representative of cach series. In croded soils the second layer of the profile described generally is the 
surface layer of the severely eroded phase. 
2 Profiles are divided into layers significant to engineers. 
3 Minimum depth to water table during wettest periods. 
4 ae is pe surface layer, or the A horizon, that is used on embankments, cut slopes, and ditches to promote the growth of plants. 
5 Less than 0.05. 
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i Suitability— 
Shrink- Kind of bedrock and Depth to Natural Desirable location 
swell approximate depth water drainage For earth- of gradeline Remarks 
potential to bedrock table 3 As source | work during 
of topsoil4| prolonged 
| wet periods 
Moderate Hornblende gneiss at | More than | Moderately | Fair_----- Unsuitable..) Anywhere (see The clay subsoil layer 
to low. depths of 4 to 10 good. Remarks). should be excavated 
High. feet. and replaced with 
suitable subgrade 
Moderate. material. 
Low....---- Granite, granite ) ene Moderately | Fair__.__- Fair.__----- At least 4 feet This soil has formed 
Moderate. gneiss, or schist at good. above water from local alluvium 
depths greater than table. or colluvium. 
3 feet. 
Low to Granite, gneiss, or Boece neu se Moderately | Good_._.- Unsuitable__| At least 4 feet This soil has formed 
moderate. schist at depths good. above water from local alluvium 
greater than 3 feet. table. and colluvium. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
LOWosesct oe Granite, granite ae eae es Moderately | Fair....-- Unsuitable._| At least 4 feet During wet seasons, 
High. gneiss, hornblende good. above water water accumulates 
gneiss, or diabase table. above the expand- 
High at depths of 8 to 20 able clay layer; this 
feet. layer should be 
Moderate. excavated and 
replaced with 
suitable material. 
Moderate__.| Variable bedrock at. OL Gaeeseee POGs22224 Poors. 5. | Unsuitable__| At least 4 feet Bedrock generally is 
depths greater than above high too deep to present 
Moderate. 10 feet. water table. problems in 
highway engineer- 
ing; the soil has 
Low. formed from recent 
alluvium and is 
subject to frequent 
flooding; the water 
table is near the 
surface most of the 
year. 
Low__-.--.. Granite, granite More than | Good__.__-- Good____- Fair___.2--- Anywhere_.__-- This soil has formed 
Moderate. gneiss, or schist at 10. i over young alluvial 
depths greater than deposits on narrow 
Low. 10 feet. | stream terraces. 
Low.....-.- Granite, granite More than IExcessive_..| Poor...-- Fair__...-.. Depends on bed- 
gneiss, hornblende 10. rock, 
enciss, diabase, and 
Moderate. quartz mica gneiss 
at depths of 2 to 
5 feet. / 
{ 
i 
Moderate.._| Granite, granite WL eoucewees POOPsss22s POOtnac6 Unsuitable..| At least 4 feet This soil has formed 
Moderate. gneiss, or schist at above water from local alluvium 
depths greater than table. and colluvium; it is 
Moderate. 3 feet. wet throughout the 
year because of a 
high water table 
| and seepage water. 
I 
® Mapped only in undifferentiated soil groups with Cecil soils. 
7 Mapped only in undifferentiated soil groups with Appling soils. 


® Mapped only in a soil complex with Mecklenburg soils. 
® Mapped only in a soil complex with Iredell soils. 
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Soil series 
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TanLe 7.—Soil features 


S 
Farm ponds 


Kind 


Hazards 


Excessively drained soils: 


BreMOs. css 2essbivensecdecgseue Impounded and excavated___ 
OWISDURGi soe es eee Impounded and excavated —_.__- 
Wie use ce ceedaceeseascet sas ‘Impounded and excavated___ 
Well-drained soils: 
ADDING. .ccoetocentetcec eens Impounded and excavated-_- 
Cetilespuaceovetoeedaceeuecccoss Impounded and excavated ___ 
Georgeville_....-.--.------------ Impounded and excavated___ 
HerndOticce cc seedpomeceeeedseus Impounded and excavated___-_- 
GloydeissteSes cee dieecleet ate ke Impounded and excavated __- 
NQUSONccwcscs ux csmcchueeceeuns Impounded and excavated ___ 


WiCkhatts.2.\225522.6 522. Bose 


Moderately well drained soils: 


Durham on2 2 Ae tee Impounded and excavated ___ 
PONS ete Pee aes et eh eet a Impounded and excavated __. 
Mecklenburg____--.-.----------- Impounded and excavated ___ 
MCNCCH awe e ch oe eee oes Impounded and excavated .-_ 
tart *2 co sel t ees eee bse eek Impounded and excavated..____ 
VOUGUs ..cheieeadkek ehdouandeaws Tmpounded and excavated—-___- 


Somewhat poorly drained soils: 
MOBI cccesccme tenvanensece dese 


Chewuelt * sos cencesewesneaswen 


OoltaNien: done see tebe atkeee ete Exeavated or impounded__-~ 
Helena.....-.2+0-4s-e-ssse.eue Impounded and excavated __ 
Nredcll, ccncdebeue soe cseeanecehe Impounded and excavated 
Poorly drained soils: ; ; 
Wehndkee__...---._------------- Eexeavated or impounded __- 


Woorshatitte 222. eee see oes oe 


---| Leakage through rock strata 


.--| Possible overflow 
---| Possible overflow 


---| Possible overflow. Possible leakage through underlying 
schist material. : 
Possible overflow. Possible leakage through underlying 


Impounded and excavated __-_~_ 


_---| Possible overflow. Possible 


_--| Possible overflow_._.._.2___ 
__-| Possible overflow____ 
---| Possible overflow. 


Eseavated o.oo ec eee wees Seepage through sand ‘strata; 


Exeavated or impounded__.___- Leakage through sand or gravel strata 
---| Possible leakage through sand strata 
---| Possible overflow 
---| Possible overflow 


---| Possible leakage through sand strata 


Excavated or impounded______- Possible overflow. 


Possible overflow. Possible leakage around bedrock and 
through cracks. 


Possible leakage through and around rock strata 


schist matertal. 

ossible overflow..-_..---...----------- 22a 

Possible overflow. Possible leakage through rock strata; 
dams may leak beeause of lack of compaction as a result 
of the high content of mica. 

Possible leakage through deep sand strata 


P. 


sand 


leakage through 


deep 
Strata, 


i Possible leakage through sand str 
Possible overflow....-----.-.---_.--- eee 
Possible overfiow 


seepage through holes left. by 
deeaying logs and roots. 


Possible leakage through sand strata 


1 Good—. 
soils with this rating are successful. 

Fair—Percolation rate barely 1 inch per four. 

Unsuitable—Percolation rate is less than 1 inch per hour. 


Percolation rate at a depth of 28 inches must be greater than | inch per hour, 


More than 90 percent of the septic tanks in 


Requires an on-site check. 


2 Based on estimated intake rate, which is determined by texture, structure, and content of organic matter. 


Soil Survey Methods and Definitions 


The scientist who makes a soil survey examines soils 
in the fields and woodlands. He classifies the soils in 
accordance with the facts observed and maps their 
boundaries on an aerial photograph or other map. The 
map shows the location of each kind of soil identified, 
as well as the roads, houses, streams, railroads, and 
other natural and cultural features of the landscape. 

Frecp Srupy.—The soil scientist records everything 
about the soils that he believes might affect their suit- 
ability for farming. He examines surface soils and 
subsoils; measures slopes with a hand level; and notes 
differences in growth of crops, weeds, trees, and other 
vegetation, He boves or digs many holes to see what 
the soils are like. The holes are not spaced in a 
regular pattern but are located according to the lay of 
the land. Most of the time they are not more than a 
quarter of a mile apart, and sometimes they are much 
closer, Each excavation veveals several distinct layers, 


called soit Boas which collectively are known as the 
soil profile. Each horizon is studied to see how it differs 
from others in the profile and to learn the things about 
the soil that influence its capacity to support plant 
growth. 

Color is normally related to the amount of organic 
matter in the soil. The darker the surface soil, as a 
rule, the more organic matter it contains. Streaks and 
spots of gray, yellow, and brown in the lower layers 
generally indicate poor drainage and poor aeration. 
Other colors may reflect the kind of parent material or 
soil weathering processes. 

Teauture, or the relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay, is determined by the way the soil feels when 
rubbed between the fingers. It is later checked by 
mechanical analysis in a Taboratory. Texture determines 
how well the soil retains moisture, plant nutrients, and 
fertilizer and whether the soil ts easy or difficult to 
cultivate. 
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Suitability for— 


Drainage systems of septic tanks ! 


Sprinkler irrigation ? Foundations 3 


Unsuitable (soil is too shallow above bedrock) .._-.-------- Good (soil is used only for pasture)_.-..--------------- Good. 

Good (may be limited by shallow depth to bedrock and | Good__-___-----..---.-------.---------------------- Good. 
steep slopes). 

Unsuitable. 3-2 es ceese cies ea eee eee ees Fair (soil is used only for pasture)_----_---.-.-------.- Fair 


Unsuitab 


Unsuitab 

Unsuitable (water table is too high at times) _- 

Unsuitable Qvater table is too high at times) -_- 
Wistitablesccsccccausccceuscccccugeteccee eteeiues cust 
Unsuitible.sccce eset eetocle leet west ce semsecesessceas Fair 
Wnsuitiblee cedntu dew d otjeccensetast oedoseseeuee cds Fair 
Unsuitiblesc 41206 2ocbosee aces Slee oeedoe Fair 
UienAD Co accacapeceeeecccacemnccecads Geena eudees Fair 
UIGGUHAUIG con oo ok cae tekine adenen ene eeeeeeas was Poor 
WGI cng ccscueekedeu donde an yada se eoeuee Not 
Unsuitable Not 


3 Based on the weight-supporting qualities of the soil. 
4 Ranges from moderately well drained to well drained. 


Good. 


Good. 


Poor. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Fair. 
Fair. 


Poor. 


Poor. 
Fair to poor. 
7, 


needed 
needed 


5 Ranges from somewhat poorly drained to moderately well drained. 


Structure is the way the individual soil particles are 
arranged in larger aggregates, or peds, and the amount 
of pore (open) space between the aggregates. Structure 
indicates the ease or difficulty with which the soil is 
penetrated by plant roots, water, and air. 

Other characteristics observed in field study and con- 
sidered in classifying the soil are the depth of the soil 
over bedrock or compact layers; the presence of gravel 
or stones that may interfere with cultivation; the steep- 
ness and pattern of slopes; the degree of erosion; the 
nature of the underlying material from which the soil 
developed; and the reaction (acidity or alkalinity) of 
the soil as measured by chemical tests. 

CuasstFication-On the basis of the characteristics 
observed by the survey team or determined by labora- 
tory tests, soils ave classified in phases, types, and series. 
The soil type is the basic unit of classification. A soil 
type may consist of several phases. Types that resemble 
each other in most characteristics ave grouped in soil 
series. 


Soil type—Soils similar in kind, thickness, and ar- 
rangement of horizons, and having essentially the same 
texture in the surface soil, are classified as members of 
one soil type. 

Soil phase —Soil types are frequently divided into 
phases because of differences other than those in kind, - 
thickness, and arrangement of horizons. Frequently, 
these differences are significant in managing the soil. 
Among the characteristics that suggest dividing a soil 
type into phases are variation in slope, frequency of 
rock outcrop, degree of erosion, depth of soil over sub- 
soil, and natural drainage. 

The soil phase (or the soil type if it has not been 
divided into phases) is the unit shown on the soil map. 
Tt is the unit that has the smallest range of character- 
istics. Use and management, therefore, can be specified 
more easily than for broader groups of soils that, neces- 
sarily contain more variation. 

Soil series —Two or more soil types that are similar 
in kind, thickness, and arrangement of soil layers are 
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normally designated as a soil series. In some places, 
however, a soil series may be represented by only one 
soil type. Each soil series is named for a place near 
which it was first mapped. For example, the Durham 
series was identified and mapped for the first time near 
the town of Durham in North Carolina. 

Miscellaneous land types.—Arveas that have little true 
soil are not classified in types, phases, or series; they 
are identified by descriptive names. In Nottoway County 
the miscellaneous land types are Gullied land, Mixed 
alluvial land, and Stony Jand. 

Undifferentiated soil growps.—tIf it is not feasible for 
two or more soils that normally do not occur in regular 
geographic association to be mapped separately, the soils 
are mapped together as an undifferentiated soil group. 
The group is named for the soils in it. Examples in Not- 
toway County ave the Appling and Herndon very fine 
sandy loams and the Cecil and Georgeville very fine sandy 
loams. 

Derinrrions.—Some of the terms used in describing 
soils have been defined or partially defined in this sec- 
tion. More detailed definitions of these terms and of 
other terms commonly used in soil science will be found 
in the glossary. 


Soil Series and Their Relations 


To make full use of the soil survey, it is necessary for 
the reader to know the soils and to understand their 
relationship to one another. The relationship is more 
easily understood if the soils are grouped according to 
their position on the landscape. The soils have been 
placed in four groups, according to their position on the 
landscape, as follows: (1) Soils of uplands, (2) soils of 
colluvial lands, (8) soils of terraces, and (4) soils of 
bottom lands. In addition, several miscellaneous land 
types have been mapped in the county. These four 
groups and the miscellaneous land types are described 
in the following: pages. 


Soils of Uplands 


The soils of uplands are on the higher lands above 
the stream valleys. They have formed in place from 
weathered acidic rocks (mostly granite), basic rocks 
(mostly hornblende gneiss), or a mixture of these tavo 
kinds of rocks. Of the upland soils, the Appling are 
the most extensive. The soils of uplands are members of 
the following series: 


Cecil Georgeville Enon 
Appling Herndon Mecklenburg 
Durham Lloyd Tredell 
Colfax Vance Bremo 
Louisburg Helena 

Madison Wilkes 


The Cecil, Appling, Durham, Colfax, and Louisburg 
soils were formed from‘similar parent materials derived 
chiefly from granite and granite gneiss. The Cecil soils 
are well drained. Their subsoil is red, firm clay. The 
Durham soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained. Their subsoil is brownish-yellow, friable sandy 
clay loam and overlies a slightly compacted layer that 


occurs at a depth of about 29 inches. The Appling 
soils are well drained and are intermediate in color 
between the Durham and Cecil soils. 

The Louisburg soils are excessively drained. They 
have a surface layer that is similar to those of the 
Durham and Appling soils. The Louisburg soils have 
little or no development in the subsoil, and decomposed 
granitic material is at shallow depths. 

The Colfax soil is similar to the Durham but is some- 
what poorly. drained and has a mottled subsoil. The com- 
pact layer, which is at a depth of about 19 inches, inhibits 
the growth of most roots. The undulating and rolling 
Cecil, Appling, Durham, and Louisburg soils ave the most 
desirable of any of the soils in the county for growing 
bright tobacco, 

The Madison soils are the only upland soils underlain 
by quartz mica gneiss. These soils are not so deep as 
the Cecil soils. ‘Their subsoil and parent material are 
miucaceous, 

The Georgeville soils of the undifferentiated Cecil and 
Georgeville soil growp and the Herndon soils of the 
undifferentiated Appling and Herndon soil group are 
well drained. The texture of the surface layer varies 
considerably in these soils, or from very fine sandy loam 
to silt loam. These soils have all formed mainly from 
weathered products of fine-grained, acid schist mixed 
with granite gneiss and granite. For the most part, the 
Georgeville and Herndon soils have formed over the acid 
schists; the Cecil and Appling have formed over granite 
and granite gneiss. 

The Georgeville soils are similar to the Cecil soils, 
but they contain a greater proportion of silt. Likewise, 
the Herndon soils are similar to the Appling. Crops on 
the Georgeville and Herndon soils do not produce as 
good yields as crops on the Cectl and Appling soils. 
The Georgeville and Herndon soils are harder to work 
and cannot be worked within so wide a range of 
moisture content. Both of these undifferentiated ‘soil 
groups are now largely in forest. Only a small acreage 
is used for crops. 

The soils of the Lioyd, Vance, Helena, and Wilkes 
series are underlain by granite, granite gneiss, or fine- 
grained schist, mixed with basic rocks, mainly horn- 
blende gneiss. The Lloyd soils have formed, in part, 
from weathered basic rocks. They are well drained 
and have a brown surface layer that overlies a subsoil 
of dark-red, firm clay. The Vance soils have formed 
over acid rocks mixed to some extent with basic rocks. 
They are moderately well drained and have a subsoil of 
reddish-yellow to brownish-yellow clay that is plastic 
when wet. 

The Wilkes soils are excessively drained and have 
little ov no development in the subsoil. They vary con- 
siderably im. depth, texture, and consistence, and in the 
kind of underlying rock material. The Helena soils 
have formed in smoother areas than the Wilkes soils. 
They ave somewhat poorly drained and have a subsoil 
of mottled clay that is plastic when wet. 

The soils of the Enon, Mecklenburg, Tredell, and 
Bremo series are underlain by basic rocks, mainly by 
hornblende gneiss. The Enon soils are well drained to 
moderately well drained. They have a brown, friable 
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surface soil and a subsoil of strong-brown. clay that is 
plastic when wet. The Iredell and Mecklenburg soils 
are mapped together as Irecell-Mecklenburg complexes. 

The Iredell soils are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained. They have a fine sandy loam to 
loam surface soil and a clayey subsoil that is plastic 
when wet. The Iredell soils differ from the Helena, 
inasmuch as the Flelena soils have a thick, sandy, tran- 
sitional layer between the surface layer and subsoil, 
which is absent in the Iredell soils. The Helena soils 
also have _a mottled subsoil and are generally deeper 
than the Iredell soils.. 

The Mecklenburg soils are well drained to moderately 
well drained. They have a surface layer of brown to 
yellowish-brown loam and a subsoil of yellowish-red 
clay; the clay is less plastic than that in the subsoil of 
the Enon soils. The Bremo soils are shallow and have 
little or no development in the subsoil. They are under- 
lain by hornblende gneiss. 


Soils of Colluvial Lands 


The soils of colluvial lands occur in all parts of the 
county. They are in the following series: 


Starr Seneca Worsham 


The surface layer of the Starr soil is generally brown 
to reddish-brown loam, but small areas have a surface 
layer of silt loam or of silty clay loam. The subsoil is 
red to dark ved. This soil is well drained to moderately 
well drained., It is one of the best in the county for corn 
and dark tobacco. 

The Seneca soil normally has a surface layer of dark 
gvayish-brown sandy loam, but the texture ranges from 
loam to coarse sandy loam. The subsurface layer is 
brownish-yellow, very friable sandy loam. The Seneca 
soil has formed from materials washed mainly from 
sandy soils underlain by granitic materials. It is well 
drained to moderately well drained. 

The Worsham soils are the most extensive of the soils 
of colluvial lands. They are poorly drained. They have 
a surface layer of light-gray silt loam or sandy loam 
and a subsoil of mottled gray and yellowish-brown, firm 
silty clay loam or clay. The Worsham soils are difficult 
to drain. Crops on these soils produce low yields. 


Soils of Terraces 


Along the Nottoway River and some of the larger 
creeks are narrow terraces. These terraces are low but 
they are seldom flooded. They are made up largely of 
alluvial deposits consisting of sand, silt, and clay washed 
from the uplands. 

Soils of the following series are on these terraces: 

Wickham Augusta 


The Wickham soil is the most extensive of the soils 
on terraces, and it is well drained. It is easily worked 
and highly productive. Its surface soil is normally brown 
to dark-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. The sub- 
soil is red to yellowish-red, friable clay loam. 

The Augusta soil is somewhat poorly drained. It has 
a surface layer of yellowish-brown loam. Its subsoil is 
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yellowish-brown, firm clay loam or clay mottled with 
light gray and yellowish red. 


Soils of Bottom Lands 


The soils of bottom lands have formed from recent 
alluvial deposits. They are nearly level and are only a 
few feet higher than the normal level of the streams. 
These soils are subject to periodic flooding. The follow- 
ing soils are on bottom lands: 


Wehadkee 


The Chewacla and Wehadkee soils have formed from 
deposits of sand, silt, and clay washed from the up- 
lands. The soils of these two series are distinguished 
mainly by differences in drainage. 

The Chewacla soil is somewhat poorly drained to mod- 
evately well drained. The surface layer is brown silt 
loam. It overlies brown, heavy silt loam mottled with 
yellowish brown and gray. 

The Wehadkee soils are also silt loams. They are 
poorly drained and are mottled throughout with gray. 

In recent years some areas of these soils have been 
cleared, drained by open ditches, and put in permanent 
pasture. Because of the risk of floods, pasture is prob- 
ably the best use. 


Chewacla 


Miscellaneous Land Types 


In addition to the soil series mapped in the county, 
there are several miscellaneous land types, namely, Gul- 
lied land, Stony land, and Mixed alluvial land. Gullied 
land consists of an intricate pattern of gullies in which 
little of the original soil remains. Stony land is char- 
acterized by numerous loose rocks and by occasional 
outcrops of bedrock. In addition, the soil around the 
rocks varies from place to place in amount and character. 
Mixed alluvial Jand varies considerably within short dis- 
tances in drainage, texture of the surface soil, and in 
other characteristics. 


Soil Descriptions 


In the following pages is a description of each soil 
series and miscellaneous land type in Nottoway County. 
The description of each series is followed by descriptions 
of the mapping units. Each mapping unit is identified 
by an alphabetical symbol that appears after the name 
and slope range of the mapping unit. These are the 
same symbols that are used to identify each mapping 
unit on the detailed map in the back part of the report. 

Use and management suggestions are given for each 
mapping unit, and the capability unit, or management 
group, is shown. Turn to the section, Capability Groups, 
for additional information on the use and management of 
a particular soil. 

A list of the mapping units is given in the back of the 
report along with the capability unit of each. ‘The ap- 
proximate acreage and proportionate extent of each map- 
ping unit are given in table 8. 
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TABLE 8.—Acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped 


Soil Area Extent 

Appling coarse sandy loam: Acres Percent 

Undulating phase.-.-_------------------ 20, 657 10.5 

Eroded undulating phase...._.-.2.-.---- 485 2 

FOOIING DGG c ce ccannineca sana namew asian 8, 917 4.5 

KEroded rolling phase__..-.-------------- 7, 218 3.7 
Appling angular cobbly sandy loam: 

Undulating phase........-.------------- 773 4 

Rolling phase_----.-----.-.-.----------- 606 .3 
Appling fine sandy loam: 

Undulating phase..22-ssceue cena ceedecs 10, 882 5.5 

Eroded undulating phase__._..-..------- 125 al 

Rolling phase:--<.-ss22csseecscesencece 2, 540 L3 

Eroded rolling phase.......-.----------- 2, 085 Li. 
Appling and Herndon very fine sandy loams: 

Undulating phases..-.-.---.------------ 218 ~l 

Holling PHOS wesesce sus wccace dacs seca 273 wl 
Augusta loam__-------------------------- 177 wl 
Bremo loam; 

Eroded rolling phase...-.-.-.----------- 68 Q) 

FEroded hilly phase__-.--..-------------- 523 3 


Cetil coarse sandy loam: 


Undulating phase... --nensnansenenunne 4,995 2.5 

Rolling phise 22s. 256 sestesesteecue esses 946 am) 

Milly. phins@ssc cise cececseécdeceeeccexce 203 Lf 
Cecil fine sandy loam: 

Undulating phase...-....--.2-- 22-2 8, 060 4. 1 

Pe phase. 1, 748 9 

Billy phages oo ek eee 206 1 
Cecil clay loam: 

Eroded undulating phase_.....-----.---- 2, 039 1.0 

Eroded rolling phase___-------.--------- 2, 291 1.2 

Severely croded rolling phase..-----_----- 349 2 

Eroded hilly phase__--..-.-.-.---------- 564. ia 
Cecil and Georgeville very fine sandy loams: 

Undulating phases 1, 029 fe) 

Rolling phases..-..-.-- 938, 5 
Chewacla silt loam_..__-_.---------- 344 2 
Colfax sandy loam, undulating phase____._~- 4, 946 2.5 
Durham coarse sandy loam: 

Undulating phage... .. sce rsnwuorauens 4, 761 2.4 

Rolling phases acs eo cence cen cescnnsosees 540 .3 
Durham fine sandy loam: 

Undulating phase............-------.--- 3, 013 ee) 
. Rolling phisesceceecssoce cee esses es ese 323 2 
Erion fine sandy loam: 

Undiilating phi8é.2- 22-22 2c2225ces belek 644 me) 

Eroded undulating phase-.-------------- 54 Q) 

Rolling phises.<.2-0ccpeume case oom & 377 2 

Eroded rolling phase__________----_--__- 224 | 
Enon-Vance-FHelena soils: 

Unduloting phases 0. .0.nwenaeene sane 7, 000 3. 6 

Eroded undulating phases___-.--.-...---- 139 wd 

Rollie phases..2.-cosese soe foes Se tens 8, 375 17 

Eroded rolling phases..........---------- 4,519 2.3 

Hilly phases._...--------- 255 | 

FEroded hilly phases.....---------------- 364 we 
Gullied latid cnc caress. ceesececoseeSeaee. 3) (4) 


Soil Area sxtent 
Helena fine sandy loam: Acres Percent 
Undulating phase_.-_.-----..-------.-.- 1, 160 0. 
Eroded undulating phase 45 Q@) 
Rolling phase_.......... 106 ak 
Eroded rolling phase 112 1 
Tredell-Mecklenburg loams: 
Undulating phases__.------------------- 280 1 
Rolling phases___.____--_.----------__.- 178 1 
Eroded rolling phases__.....-.._-____._.- 160 1 
Lloyd loam: 
Undulating phase....----.-.------------ 1, 381 7 
Rolling phase 148- ee 
Hilly phase__..---------------_ 2 -_- 54. () 
Lloyd clay loam: 
Eroded undulating phase...---.-..-..-_- 870 4 
Teroded rolling phase...-------..----.--- 667 13 
Eroded hilly phase__-_...-_-_----.----_- 176 LL 
Louisburg sandy loam: 
Undulating phase..--------------.------ 638 i, 
2, 619 1.3 
681 .3 
4, 514. 2,3 
3, 278 17 
on Ondul ating aes seeseec sees elec ee iene 7, 420 3.8 
Eroded undulating phase_.-.______---._- 76 QC) 
Rolling phase___.._-..-------..--------- 1, 483 8 
Troded rolling phase__--.-------.-.---2. 683 3 
Hilly phase___--.-.-.--22-2 ee 154 wl 
Eroded hilly phase..-.---.-.2.---.------ 96 ) 
Madison-clay loam: 
eroded undulating phase__--_-. ~~~... 2,793, 1. 4 
Inroded rolling phase....-.22--222-22---- 3, 008 1.5 
Severely eroded rolling phase.--.-.--22--- 480 | 2 
Jeroded hilly phase... -_- 563 138 
Severely eroded hilly pha 181 wd 
Mixed alluvial land__1.-...._...-__------ 11, 403 5. 8 
Seneea sandy loam_...---.---.----------_- 2,917 15 
Starr OWN A. oo Soe eee ee coats 1, 082 .5 
Stony land__.__-_-------------------.-+-- 703 | 14 
Vance fine sandy loam: | 
We Ming phase. cvssaseescecoccceeds 1, 090 .6 
ROlING Phase. 2...cscecleeccencer cee caee 240 | oe 
Wels idkee silt loam__.__.-----..2---------- 2, 688 | 1.4 
Wehadkee soils..-.--...----------.__----- 290 | Ll 
Wickham fine sandy loam__.__-.----.------ 348 | 2 
Wilkes sandy loam: | 
Undulating phase_....---------2-------- | 3 
Rolling phase__.-_--__-.----_----2--2 ee. 1.0 
Iroded rolling phase.....222-2-- 222 --- | .8 
Hilly phase. 22 so. Socuescoce usecase. | 2.1 
Eroded hilly phase......-...-.-_-------- 5.0 
Worsham sandy loam....---...2---------- 5 | 2.9 
Worsham silt loam_...-...-------.-------- | a 
Miscellaneous ?_..-2.--- eee 43 
Ota eee sate rete hah Oa tac 197, 120 100. 0 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Appling Series 


The Appling series consists of well-drained, very 
strongly acid soils that have for med from weathered 
products of granite and granite gneiss. The soils are 
extensive. They occur on. iindulating to rolling uplands, 
mainly in the eastern and central parts of the county. 

The surface layer of these soils is pale-yellow to brown- 
ish-yellow coarse sandy loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is reddish-yellow to yellowish-red 
friable clay loam. 


? Miscellaneous includes 6,363 acres in Camp Pickett Military Reservation. 


These soils occur in association with the Cecil, Dur- 
ham, Louisburg, Colfax, Worsham, Seneca, and Herndon 
soils) ‘The subsoil is yellower and coarser textured than 
that of the Cecil soils, which generally have a subsoil 
of red clay. The Appling soils do not have the com- 
pacted layer typical of the Durham soils. They are not 
excessively drained as are the Louisburg soils and have 
a much more strongly developed subsoil ; they are better 
drained than the Colfax, Worsham, and Seneca soils; 
and they have formed from coarser textured material 
and have Jess silt throughout than the Herndon soils. 
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The natural vegetation consists mainly of mixed for- 
ests of hardwoods and shortleaf and loblolly pines. The 
hardwoods are mainly white oak and hickory. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 
7 percent slopes) (Ac).—-The following describes a profile 
in a cultivated area: 

0 to 9 inches, pale-yellow, very friable coarse sandy loam, 

9 to 12 inches, brownish-yellow, friable coarse sandy loam, 

12 to 27 inches,: reddish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable clay 
loam; very fine mica flakes can be seen when the soil is 
rubbed smooth between the fingers. 

27 to 43 inches, yellowish-red, friable clay loam mottled 
with strong brown, yellow, and red; very fine mica flakes 
common, 

43 to 59 inches, mottled red, yellowish-brown, pale-yellow, 
white, strong-brown, and yellowish-red, very friable loam; 
highly weathered granite gneiss. 

Some areas of this soi] have a surface layer of gritty 
sandy loam. Many small, angular quartz pebbles are 
scattered over the surface in places.. In some places the 
subsoil has a reddish color similar to that of the subsoil 
in the Cecil soils. In others it has a brownish-yellow 
color similar to that of the subsoil in the Durham soils. 

This soil is very strongly acid. It is low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. Permeability is moderately 
rapid in the surface soil and moderate in the subsoil. 
Surface runoff is slow, and internal drainage is medium. 
The capacity for holding available moisture is moderate, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. 

In some of the large wooded areas, small patches of 
Cecil and Durham soils are mapped with this soil. 

Use and management—About 45 percent of Appling 
coarse sandy loam, undulating phase, is in forest, 35 
percent is cultivated, and the rest is idle or in pasture. 
Bright tobacco, corn, small grains, hay, and vegetables 
are the usual crops. The soil is easy to work and is 
fairly easy to conserve under cultivation. Tt responds 
well to management. Nevertheless, even though it is 


suited to many different crops, its use for cultivated 
crops is not likely to be profitable unless commércial fer- 
tilizer is applied (fig. 3). 

Bright tobacco, the chief cash crop, is grown in most 
places in a 1- or 2-year rotation, 


If it is grown in a 


Figure 3.—Lespedeza produces high yields of hay on Appling coarse 
sandy loam, undulating phase, if adequate fertilizer and lime are 
applied. 


1-year rotation, it is generally followed by a winter cover 
crop of rye. In the 2-year rotation, tobacco is grown 
for 1 year and then the soil is left idle for 1 year. This 
soil is in capability unit Ile. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded undulating phase 
(2 to 7 percent slopes) (Ad).—This soil differs from 
Appling coarse sandy loam, undulating phase, chiefly in 
that all areas have a few deep gullies that are more than 
100 yards apart. All of this soil has had some sheet 
erosion, but a few small areas are severely sheet eroded. 
Surface runoff is slow to medium, and internal drainage 
is medium. 

Use and management.—About 55 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 25 percent is cultivated, and the rest is idle 
or in pasture. Corn, small grains, lespedeza grown for 
hay, and bright tobacco are the most commonly grown 
crops. Bright tobacco is not grown so extensively, how- 
ever, as on Appling coarse sandy loam, undulating phase. 

Erosion is fairly easy to control on this soil if good 
management is used. Poor management m the past has’ 
been partly responsible for the gullies. Some formed 
because water had been turned from highways onto the 
fields. The soil is fairly easy to work. It is fairly well 
suited to crops, but yields are low. ‘ 

This soil needs protection from runoff. If tilled crops 
are grown, a suitable fertilizer should be applied at fre- 
quent intervals. More small grains and hay crops and 
fewer corn and tobacco crops should be included in the 
rotation than where Appling soils are less sloping and 
less evoded. 

The few small areas that have lost most of the surface 
soil and that have deep gullies are best suited to pasture 
ov forest. Nevertheless, the cost of establishing and 
maintaining pastures on the eroded areas is high. This 
soil is in capability unit TTe-4. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 20 
percent slopes) (Ae).—This soil has stronger slopes than 
Appling coarse sandy loam, undulating phase, and it 
normally is slightly shallower over bedrock. Surface 
vimoff ig medium to rapid, and internal drainage is me- 
dium. Sheet erosion ranges from slight to moderate. 

Use and management—About 60 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 20 percent is cultivated, and the rest is idle 
or im pasture. Corn, small grains, lespedeza for hay, 
and bright tobacco are the usual crops. Bright tobacco 
is not. grown so extensively, however, as on Appling 
coarse sandy loam, undulating phase. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate to high in this soil. 
Tn large part, the plant nutrients have been lost through 
surface runoff and leaching. Surface runoff needs to be 
controlled by tilling on the contour and by stripcrop- 
ping where the fields are large enough to make this prac- 
tice economical. Yields range from fairly good to fair, 
and the soil is fairly easy to work and conserve. This 
soil is suited to fewer crops than Appling coarse sandy 
loam, undulating phase. A suitable fertilizer should be 
applied frequently, and Jess corn and more small grains 
and hay crops should be included in the cropping system. 
This soil is in capability unit [1Te-2. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, eroded rolling phase (7 
to 20 percent slopes) (Af).—This soil has stronger slopes 
than eae coarse sandy loam, undulating phase, and 
there has been more sheet and gully erosion. Surface 
runoff is rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is 
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medium. Sheet erosion is moderate to severe. There 
are deep gullies in all of the areas, but in more than half 
of the acreage the gullies are more than 100 yards apart. 
The content of organic matter is low. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil has been idle 
for many years. In some of the areas, pines have in- 
vaded. Ifertilizer has been added to other small areas, 
which have then been seeded to pasture. 

In most of the gullies, erosion is still active. It should 
be checked by establishing a cover of plants on the areas 
above the gullies so that runoff will be slowed. Rye will 
make good growth if small amounts of fertilizer are 
used, and it will provide a partial ground cover for sev- 
eral years. 

After surface runoff has been. controlled above the gul- 
lies, trees can be planted or the gullies can be filled. If 
the gullies are filled the areas can then be smoothed, 
fertilized and limed, and a suitable pasture mixture 
seeded. Most of this soil can be used for pasture, but 
the cost of establishing and maintaining a good pasture 
sod is high. 

The best use for this soil is forest. Trees will seed 
naturally in most of the idle fields. ‘This process will 
be slow, however, and the stands will not be fully stocked. 
In addition, many undesirable kinds of trees will be- 
come established. Loblolly pine grows well on this soil 
in areas that are not too severely eroded. This soil is 
in capability unit ITTe-2. 

Appling angular cobbly sandy loam, undulating 
phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Aa)—This soil differs 
from Appling coarse sandy loam, undulating phase, in 
having many angular quartz cobblestones on the sur- 
face and in the surface layer. Also, it has more rapid 
permeability. It occurs in association with the Louis- 
burg and Cecil soils and is mainly in the northwestern 
part of the county near the Prince Edward County line. 
The following describes a profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow, very friable sandy loam; 
contains many brown and white, angular quarta cobble- 
stones ranging from 3 to 12 inches in diameter, but gen- 
erally about 6 inches in diameter. 

10 to 24 inches, yellowish-red, friable clay loam. 

24 to 32 inches, yellowish-red, friable, light clay loam mot- 
tled with yellow and red. 

82 to 46 inches, yellow, mingled with red and dark red, 
friable silt loam or loam from weathered products of 
granite or granite gneiss. 


The texture of the surface layer ranges from sandy. 


loam to fine sandy loam, and the thickness ranges from 
8 to 12 inches. The number of cobblestones on the sur- 
face and in the profile varies greatly within short dis- 
tances. Nevertheless, all of this soil has stones on the 
surface that interfere considerably with cultivation. In 
some areas the subsoil has a reddish color and resembles 
that of the Cecil soils. In others, it is a brownish yellow 
like that of the Durham soils. 

Use and management.—About 40 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 25 percent is cultivated, 20 percent is idle, 
and 15 percent is pastured. The forests consist mainly 
of white oak, hickory, and shortleaf pine. The trees 
have been cut over several times, but several good stands 
of shortleaf pine that are suitable for sawtimber remain. 

The soil has a medium range of suitability for crops. 
It has a low supply of plant nutrients, but it responds 


well to good management. The large number of stones 
on the surface and in the surface layer interfere greatly 
with cultivation. 

Bright tobacco is the most important crop on this soil 
(fig. 4).. It is generally fertilized heavily. If tobacco 
is grown in succeeding years, some farmers use rye as a 
winter cover crop. 

Pastures on this soil have a low carrying capacity. 
They could be improved greatly by adding a complete 
fertilizer and enough lime to raise the pH to 6.0 or 6.5. 
This soil is in capability unit [TTe-2. 


Figure Field of Appling angular cobbly sandy loam, undulating 
phase, used to grow bright tobacco. The soil has-been disked to 
prepare it for planting. 


Appling angular cobbly sandy loam, rolling phase 
(T to 20 percent slopes) (Ab).—This soil has somewhat 
stronger slopes than Appling angular cobbly sandy loam, 
undulating phase, and it is more likely to become eroded. 
Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and internal drain- 
age is medium. Some of the areas have lost much of 
their original surface soil, and there are a few deep gullies 
in places. 

Included in mapping are small areas that have hilly 
velief. Also included are some small areas that have a 
surface layer of sandy loam. 

Use and management.—Much of Appling angular cob- 
bly sandy loam, rolling phase, has been cultivated. Now, 
most of 1t is in forest or is idle. The soil has a medium 
range of suitability. Under ordinary management, yields 
are low, but the soil responds well to good management. 
Nevertheless, the naturally low supply of plant nutri- 
ents and the cobblestones on the surface and throughout 
the profile limit its suitability for crops. 

If cultivated crops are grown, the soils should be tilled 
on the contour and sod crops should be included in the 
cropping system. These practices are especially needed 
if bright tobacco is grown. This soil is in capability 
unit ITTe-2. 

Appling fine sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 
percent slopes) (Ag).—This soil differs from Appling 
coarse sandy loam, undulating phase, mainly in the tex- 
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ture of its surface layer. The following describes a pro- 
file in a cultivated area: 

0 to 9 inches, pale-yellow, very friable fine sandy loam. 

9 to 14 inches, brownish-yellow, friable fine sandy clay loam, 

14 to 22 inches, reddish-yellow, friable clay loam. 

22 to 88 inches, mottled red, yellowish-red, brownish-yellow, 
and yellow, friable clay loam. 

38 to 42 inches +, mottled red, yellow, pale-yellow, white, 
and gray soil material derived from highly weathered 
granite. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from fine 
sandy loam to sandy loam. In a few places many small, 
angular quartz pebbles are scattered over the surface. 
In some places the subsoil is reddish like that of the 
Cecil soils. In others it is yellowish Jike that of the 
Durham soils. Mica flakes occur throughout the profile 
and particularly in the lower part. A. few small areas 
of Cecil soils are mapped with this soil. 

Use and management—About 60 percent of Appling 
fine sandy loam, undulating phase, is in forest, 25 per- 
cent is cultivated, and the rest is idle or in pasture. ‘The 
soil is easy to work and: conserve, and it is suited to 
many different crops. 

Corn, bright tobacco, small grains, hay, and market 
vegetables are the principal crops. In many places corn 
is grown in a 3-year rotation with small grains and hay 
crops. During the past few years, the acreage planted 
to corn has decreased, but the yields per acre have in- 
creased. Bright tobacco is generally grown year after 
year, but recently there has been a trend toward grow- 
ing it in a 3-year rotation. For lespedeza and mixed hay 
crops, & minimum of 1 ton of ground limestone should 
be applied at least once in the rotation. Small gardens 
and melon patches are common. They need heavy appli- 
cations of commercial fertilizer for good yields. This 
soil is in capability unit IIe-5. 

Appling fine sandy loam, eroded undulating phase 
(2 to 7 percent slopes) (Ah) —This soil resembles Appling 
fine sandy loam, undulating phase, but it has lost more 
of its original surface soil through sheet erosion. In 
addition, it has a few deep gullies that are more than 
100 yards apart. Surface runoff is slow to medium, and 
internal drainage is medium. In a few places the soil 
is gravelly, 

Use and management—About 40 percent of this soil 
is cultivated, 80 percent is in forest, and the rest is pas- 
tured or idle. The forests consist mainly of shortleaf 
pine and oak. Tilth is fair to poor, but the soil is fairly 
easy to conserve. The yields are medium to low. 

Crops grown on this soil are essentially the same as 
those grown on Appling fine sandy loam, undulating 
phase, and management 1s somewhat similar. The crops 
include less bright tobacco and corn, however, and more 
hay and small grains. The greatest. problems in man- 
aging this soil are checking active erosion in the gullies 
and protecting the guilied areas with a cover of perma- 
nent grasses or trees. This soil is in capability unit 
Tle. 

Appling fine sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 20 per- 
cent slopes) (Ak).—This soil has stronger slopes and is 
shallower than Appling fine sandy loam, undulating 
phase. It has medium to rapid surface runoff and me- 
dium internal drainage. 

Use and management—About 58 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 22 percent is cultivated, and the rest is idle 


or in pasture. The forests are made up of shortleaf pine 
or hardwoods, mainly oak and hickory. This soil is 
fairly easy to work and conserve, and yields range from 
medium to low. Its supply of plant nutrients is low, 
but the soil responds well if lime and fertilizer are added. 

The crops are essentially the same on this soil as on 
Appling fine sandy loam, undulating phase, but less 
bright tobacco and more hay crops and small grains are 
grown. The two soils need about the same kind and the 
same amounts of fertilizer. This soil needs to have run- 
off controlled by stripcropping and tilling on the con- 
tour. It is in capability unit “TITe-2. 

Appling fine sandy loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 
20 percent slopes) (Al)—This soil differs from Appling 
fine sandy loam, undulating phase, chiefly in having 
stronger slopes, in having lost more of the original sur- 
face soil through sheet erosion, and in having deep 
gullies that in some areas are less than 100 yards apart. 
Surface runoff is rapid to very rapid, and internal drain- 
age is medium. 

Use and management—About 76 percent of this soil 
is in forest. A small acreage is cultivated, and the rest 
is idle or in pasture. The forests consist mainly of short- 
leaf, Virginia, and loblolly pines mixed with hardwoods, 
mostly oak and hickory. 

This soil is fairly easy to work but is difficult to con- 
serve. The crops consist mainly of lespedeza grown for 
hay, but small grains are grown on a small acreage. 
Harvesting is difficult because of the deep gullies. 

It would be difficult and expensive to establish and 
maintain pastures on this soil, and forest is its best use. 
Before trees are planted, however, measures should be 
taken to check surface runoff and to stop the active ero- 
sion in the gullies. This can be done by filling and 
smoothing the areas or by establishing a cover of plants 
on the bare areas above the gullies. This soil is in 
capability unit [TTe-2. 

Appling and Herndon very fine sandy loams, un- 
dulating phases (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Am).—This 
undifferentiated soil group is made up partly of small 
areas of Appling and Herndon soils but mainly of areas 
in which the soils are transitional between the soils of 
the two series. The soils occupy a rather wide area in 
the southwestern part of the county along the Lunen- 
burg County line. 

The Appling soil generally has a light-colored surface 
layer and a yellowish-red to reddish-yellow, friable sub- 
soll. Its profile contains less silt than that of the Hern- 
don soil. The surface texture of the soils varies within 
short distances; in some places it is very fine sandy loam, 
and in. others it is silt loam. The parent material of the 
Appling soil is granite or granite gneiss, and that of 
the Herndon soil is fine-grained schist. The following 
describes a profile of Appling very fine sandy loam, un- 
dulating phase, in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, pale-yellow, very friable very fine sandy loam. 

7 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow, very friable very fine sandy 
loan. 

10 to 20 inches, strong-brown to brownish-yellow, friable clay 
loam. 

20 to 80 inches, reddish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable clay 
loam. 

80 to 36 inches, strong-brown, friable clay loam mottled with 


yellow and red; contains some small, platy fragments of 
fine-grained schist. 
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The surface layer ranges in thickness from 6 to 12 
inches, and in places its texture is a fine sandy loam. In 
forested areas the upper part of the surface layer is 
darker than in cultivated areas because it contains a small 
amount of organic matter; in some places a thin layer of 
dark-colored Jeat mold has accumulated. The following 
describes a profile of Elerndon very fine sandy loam, un- 
dulating phase, in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, pule-yellow, very friable very fine sandy loam. 

7 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow, friable silty clay loam. 

10 to 24 inches, yellowish-red, friable silty clay loam to 
silty clay. 

24 to 29 inches, friable, light silty clay loam mottled with 
yellowish red, brown, and yellow. 


29 to 40 inches, smooth, friable, very silty material mottled 
with pale red and red and with streaks of pale yellow. 


40 inches ++, very smooth, silty, decomposed schist with mixed 
colors of weak red, white, brown, and yellow. 


The texture of the surface soil is silt loam in places. 
In a few small areas, the color of the subsoil resembles 
that of the Cecil soils. 

The soils in this group have.slow to_medium surface 
runoff and medium internal drainage. Sheet erosion has 
removed part of the surface soil in most areas, and in a 
few areas gullies have developed. Erosion has been 
slight to moderate. The soils are very strongly acid and 
are Jow in organic matter and plant nutrients. They are 
moderately permeable, and their capacity for holding 
available moisture is moderate. 

Use und management—About 85 percent of this soil 
group is in forest, and about equal parts of the rest 1s 
idle, in pasture, or in crops. The soils ave easy to work 
and are fairly easy to conserve if they are cultivated. 

Corn, bright tobacco, hay, and small grains are the 
usual crops. The corn is normally grown in a 3-year 
rotation. Ground limestone is needed for the best yields 
of lespedeza and mixed hay crops. These soils are in 
capability unit [Te~5. 

Appling and Herndon very fine sandy loams, rolling 
phases (7 to 20 percent slopes) (An).—The soils in this 
undifferentiated soil group are similar to Appling and 
Herndon very fine sandy loams, undulating phases, ex- 
cept that they have stronger slopes and are, therefore, 
more likely to erode. Some areas have lost a considera- 
ble amount of the original surface soil through erosion, 
and a few deep gullies have formed in places. Surface 
runoff. is medium to rapid, and internal drainage is 
medium. 

Use and management.—About 90 percent of the acre- 
age in this undifferentiated soil group is in forests made 
up of loblolly and shortleaf pines and hardwoods, which 
are mainly oak and hickory. The rest is about equally 
distributed in pasture, crops, and idle land. The crops 
are similar to those grown on Appling and Herndon 
very fine sandy loams, undulating phases, ond manage- 
ment is about the same. In many places yields are lower, 
however, because these soils ave more eroded and are 
more difficult to cultivate. The soils are limited mainly 
by the low supply of plant nutrients. They respond 
well to good management. The soils of this group are 
in capability wnit ITTe-2. 
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Augusta Series 


Only one soil of the Augusta series, Augusta loam, 
occurs in this county. This series is made up of some- 
what poorly drained, very strongly acid soils that have 
a compacted horizon with some characteristics of a fragi- 
pan. The soils have formed in alluvial materials. They 
are on low stream terraces near the larger streams. 

The surface layer is yellowish-brown loam, and the 
subsoil is mottled, yellowish-brown, firm clay loam or 
clay. At a depth of about 22 inches is sandy loam that 
becomes harder and more compact with increasing depth. 

The natural vegetation is mainly white, red, and wil- 
low oaks, and sweetgnm and other deciduous trees. A 
few pines grow in places. 

Augusta loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ao).—This soil 
occurs in association with Wickham fine sandy loam. It 
is more poorly drained and has a lighter colored surface 
layer than the Wickham soil, and 1ts subsoil is mottled 
and less red. The following describes a profile in a 
cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable loam. 

7 to 12 inches, brownish-yellow, friable clay loam. 

12 to 22 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown, light-gray, 
yellowish-red, firm, heavy clay loam or clay. 

22 to 34 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown, light-gray, pale- 
yellow,: and reddish-brown, friable fine sandy loam; the 
sand particles are weakly cemented but can be crushed 


easily between the fingers; this layer becomes harder and 
more compact with incrensing depth. 


and 


In some places the surface layer of this soil is silt 
loam. The soil is very strongly acid, and its natural 
supply of plant nutrients is low. The surface soil is 
moderately permeable, and the subsoil is slowly perme- 
able. The capacity to hold available moisture is moder- 
ate, . 

Mapped with this soil are a few areas of Roanoke silt 
loam, which is not mapped separately in this county. 
The Roanoke soil is poorly drained, and gray mottlings 
oceur throughout its profile. 

Use and management—Almost all of Augusta loam 
has once been used for crops. Now, about 80 percent is 
in forest, approximately 10 percent: is idle, and 5 percent 
each is im pasture or crops. 

The small areas that are cropped are used mainly to 
grow corn and hay. Yields are low unless drainage has 
been provided. The soil is used for cultivated crops 
only if better drained areas are not available, but it is 
better suited to pasture. 

Except for the small areas of Roanoke soil that were 
included in mapping, all of this soil could be drained. 
Tf drained, it responds well to good management. This 
soil is in capability unit I[Iw-1. 


Bremo Series 


The soils of the Bremo series are shallow and ex- 
cessively drained. They are medium acid to strongly 
acid. The soils have formed from weathered products 
of hornblende gneiss. They occur on rolling and hilly 
ridgetops and side slopes in the uplands. They are 
mainly in the northwestern part of the county along 
the Amelia County line. 


NOTTOWAY 


These soils have an olive to light olive-brown surface 
layer of loam. Materials from partly weathered rock 
are at a depth of about 17 inches. 

The soils occur in association with the Iredell and 
Mecklenburg soils. They are much better drained than 
the associated soils and lack the clay subsoil. 

The present natural vegetation consists of mixed 
forests of hardwoods and pines, mostly shortleaf and 
Virginia pines. In Nottoway.County more than 70 per- 
cent of the total acreage of the Bremo soils is in forest, 
which is probably the best. use. 

Bremo loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Ba).—This soil has been moderately sheet eroded, 
and some areas have a few deep gullies. The following 
describes a profile in a cultivated area: 

O to 8 inches, olive, very friable loam. 

8 to 17 inches, light olive-brown, friable loum:; angular pieces 
of quartz, as much as 5 inches in diameter, are scattered 
throughout this layer; distinct brown streaks can be seen 
on a smooth-eut surface. 

17 to 21 inches, mottled, olive-gray, yellow, and yellowish- 
brown, friable material from partly weathered hornblende 
gneiss. 


21 inches +, hard, slightly weathered hornblende gneiss. 


In some areas pieces of partly weathered gneiss are 
scattered over the surface. Depth of the soil over the 
parent rock varies considerably. In some places the soil 
is transitional to Wilkes sandy loam, rolling phase, 
which has a lighter coloved and coarser textured surface 
layer. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid. It has a mod- 
erate amount of organic matter, and it contains more 

calcium and magnesium than most of the soils in the 
county. Permeability is moderate in the surface soil, 
but it is rapid in the subsur ‘face layer. The capacity for 
holding available moisture is low. Surface runoff is 
medium. to rapid, and internal drainage is rapid. 

A few small areas of Tredell- Mecklenburg loams, roll- 
ing phases, have been mapped with this soil. 

Use and management.—About 70 percent of Bremo 
loam, eroded rolling phase, is in forest, 15 percent is 
in crops, and the rest 1s idle or in pasture. Corn, small 
grains, and lespedeza grown for hay are the principal 
crops. Droughtiness is a limiting factor. Small grains 
on_this soil usually make better ‘yields than corn. ‘The 
soil is best used for hay or pasture, but the cropping 
system ‘most commonly used is corn, a small grain, and 
lespedeza grown for hay. For good yields, a complete 
fertilizer and lime must’ be added. This soil is in capa- 
bility unit [Ve-3. 

Bremo loam, eroded hilly phase. (12 to 25+ percent 
slopes) (Bb)——~This soil has a thinner surface layer and 
has been damaged more by sheet erosion than Bremo 
loam, eroded rolling phase. Deep gullies occur in about 
half of the acreage, but they are more than 100 yards 
apart in most places. Surface runoff is rapid to very 
rapid, and internal drainage is rapid. Permeability is 
moderate in the surface soil and rapid in the subsurface 
layer. The capacity for holding available moisture is 
low to very low. 

se and management.—About 80 percent of this soil 
is in forest, which consists mostly of shortleaf and Vir- 
ginia pines. About 16 percent is in pasture, a few 
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acres on the smoother slopes are in cultivated crops, 
and the rest is idle. 

Pastures on the smoother, less eroded slopes produce 
fair to good yields if lime and fertilizer are added. The 
steeper, more eroclecl areas are oa used for forest. This 
soil is in capability unit VIe-2 


Cecil Series 


The soils of the Cecil series are generally deep and 
well drained and are strongly acid to very strongly 
acid. They have formed from weathered products of 
granite and granite gneiss. The soils are on undulating 
fo hilly interstream divides. 

In uneroded areas these soils have a light yellowish- 
brown surface layer that ranges in texture from coarse 
sandy loam. to very fine sandy loam. In these areas the 
subsoil is red, firm clay and mottled material from 
weathered rock is at a depth of about 35 inches. 

The Cecil soils occur in association with Appling, 
Durham, Vance, Starr, Georgeville, and Madison soils. 
They have a redder and finer textured subsoil than the 
Appling and Durham soils, and they do not have the 
compacted layer that is typical of the Durham soils. 
They are better drained than the Vance and Starr soils 
and have a redder subsoil than the Vance. Their sub- 
soil contains more sand and less silt than that of the 
Georgeville soils, and they have Jess mica, especially in 
the upper part of the substratum, than the Madison 
soils. ‘They also have a less friable subsoil. 

The natural vegetation on these soils consists of mixed 
forests of hardwoods and pines. On old abandoned 
fields, shortleaf and Virginia pines are much move preva- 
lent than the hardwoods. 

The less sloping soils of this series are among the best 
in the county for agriculture. The steeper areas are 
largely in. forest. 

Cecil coarse sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 
percent slopes) (Ce).—Nearly all of this soil has been 
slightly to moderately sheet “eroded. Nevertheless, the 
subsoil is exposed in only a few places. The following 
describes a profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable coarse 
sandy loam; contains a few, brown, angwar pebbles of 
quartz; in wooded areas the topmost inch is grayish brown. 

7 to 11 inches, yellowish-red, friable coarse sandy clay loam; 
contains some brown, angular quartz pebbles, 

11 to 21 inches, red, firm clay. 

21. to 84 inches, red, friable silty clay loam with a few specks 
of brownish yellow. 

84 to 50 inches +, mottled reddish-yellow and white, friable, 
heavy silt loam from granite-gneiss material; contains 
many very fine mica flakes. 

The surface layer is pale brown when dry. In places 
small, white fragments of quartz occur on the surface. 
Some areas have a surface layer of sandy loam. In 
places plowed fields have a spotted appearance, because 
the plow has turned up some of the red clay subsoil 
where the surface layer is thin. In places the profile 
is only about 28 inches thick. 

This soil is very strongly acid and is low in organic 
matter. Its supply of potassium. is fairly high. ” The 
soil is low in other plant nutrients, however, ‘and con- 
tinuous cropping may deplete the supply of potassium. 
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The soil retains fertilizer well. Tt needs more lime than 
the Appling and Durham soils to raise the pH to a 
given level. The risk of erosion is moderate. Surface 
runoff is slow to -medium, and internal drainage is 
medium. Permeability is rapid in the surface soil and 
moderate in the subsoil. The capacity to hold available 
moisture is moderate. 

Use and management—About 60 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 20 percent is cultivated, 16 percent is 
pastured, and 4 percent is idle. The forests have been 
cut over several times for timber and pulpwood. 

The soil is fairly easy to work and is fairly easy to 
conserve. Lime is needed to correct the acidity, and a 
complete fertilizer is needed for high yields. The soil 
responds well if manure is added and crop residues are 
turned under. 

The soil is well suited to corn, dark tobacco, and 
small grains, and to alfalfa, lespecleza, red clover, and 
other hay crops. Bright tobacco is grown in a few 
places, but its quality is likely to be inferior to that of 
bright tobacco grown on the Appling and Durham soils. 
Crops are generally grown in a 3-year rotation. This 
soil is in capability unit Ile-2. 

Cecil coarse sandy loam,'rolling phase (7 ‘to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (Cf).—This soil has stronger slopes than Cecil 
coarse sandy loam, undulating phase. It is shallower 
over the parent material, and it is more likely to erode. 
In some areas much of the original surface layer has been 
lost. Deep gullies that are more than 100 yards apart 
have formed in a small acreage. Surface runoff is me- 
dium to rapid, and internal drainage is medium. In some 
areas that were mapped with this soil, the texture of the 
surface layer is sandy loam. 

Use and management—<About 68 percent of Cecil 
coarse sandy loam, rolling phase, is in forest, 15 per- 
cent is pastured, 10 percent is cultivated, and the rest 
is idle. 

The management of this soil is somewhat similar to 
that of Cecil coarse sandy. loam, undulating phase, but 
simple methods of controlling erosion are necessary. 
These include tilling on the contour, stripcropping, and 
growing more hay in the cropping system. The soil 
responds well to good management. It is in capability 
unit ITTe-2. 

Cecil coarse sandy loam, hilly phase (12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes) '(Cg).—This soil has stronger slopes than 
Cecil coarse sandy loam, undulating phase,, and it is 
shallower over weathered bedrock. Surface runoff is 
rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is medium. 
Sheet erosion is slight to moderate. There are a few 
deep gullies in some places.. Cleared areas, particularly 
those that are cultivated or idle, are subject to severe 
washing and gullying. 

Use and management.—Most. of this soil is in forest. 
A few acres are pastured or in crops, and the rest is 
idle. The few acres that are cultivated-are used mainly 
to grow hay and small grains. The yields-of tnany crops 
are considerably lower than of crops on Cecil coarse 
sandy loam, undulating phase. 
soil for pasture or forest than for cultivated crops, but 
lime and a complete fertilizer are-required to establish 
good pasture. This soil is in capability-unit TVe-2. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 per- 
cent slopes) (Ch).--This soil occupies fairly large areas 


Tt is better to use the. 


that have been slightly to moderately sheet eroded. In 
some places the subsoil is exposed, and in some there 
ave a few deep gullies. The following describes a profile 
in a cultivated area: 

0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable fine sandy 
loam; contains a few angular fragments of. quartz; in 
wooded areas the topmost inch is grayish brown. 

7 to 12 inches, yellowish-red, friable fine sandy clay loam. 

12 to 23 inches, red, firm clay. 

23 to 39 inches, red, friable silty clay loam. 

39 to 47 inches +, mottled, red, reddish-yellow, and pale- 
yellow, friable fine sandy clay loam over highly weathered 
granite gneiss. 

This soil is very strongly acid to strongly ‘acid. It is 
low in organic matter, and there is moderate risk of 
erosion. ‘The soil is fairly high in potassium, but con- 
tinuous cropping may deplete the supply. It retains 
added plant nutrients well. More lime is needed to 
raise the pH to a given level than is needed on the 
Appling and Durham soils. Permeability is moderately 
rapid in the surface soil and moderate in the subsoil. 
Surface runoff is slow to medium, and internal drain- 
age is medium. The capacity to hold available moisture 
is moderate. 

Use and management.—Approximately 70 percent of 
this soil is in forest, 20 percent is cultivated, 6 percent 
is pastured, and the rest is idle. Most of the forests 
have been cut over several times, and the trees have been 
used as sawtimber or pulpwood. 

This soil is well suited to corn, dark tobacco, and 
small grains, and to alfalfa, lespedeza, red clover, and 
similar hay crops. Bright tobacco is grown. on some 
farms that do not have a large acreage of Appling, 
Durham, or other soils that are more suitable for grow- 
ing bright tobacco. The quality is likely to be somewhat 
inferior to that of bright tobacco grown on the Appling 
and Durham soils. Crops are generally grown in a 
3-year rotation. A. cropping system that is commonly 
used is corn or dark tobacco followed by a small grain 
and hay. 

This soil needs lime, and in most areas it needs a 
complete fertilizer. It responds well if manure is added 
and crop residues are turned under. The soil is in capa- 
bility unit [Te-1. 

Cecil fine sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Ck).—This soil is more likely to erode than Cecil 
fine sandy loam, undulating phase. Some areas have 
lost a large part of the original surface layer. Deep gul- 
lies, more than 100 yards apart, have formed in a small 
acreage. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is medium. In a few places there are many 
angular pieces of quartz on the surface and throughout 
the profile. Some small areas mapped with this soil 
have a surface layer of sandy loam. 

Use and management.—About. 67 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 15 percent is in cultivated crops, 12 percent 
is in pasture, and 6 percent is idle. Management is 
somewhat similar to that of Cecil fine sandy loam, un- 
dulating phase, but simple methods of controlling ero- 
sion are necessary. These include tilling on the contour, 
stripcropping if the fields are large enough, and using 
hay crops in the cropping system, particularly if dark 
tobacco is grown. The soil responds well to good 
management. Under ordinary management yields are 
medium to low. This soil is in capability unit [TTe-1. 


NOTTOWAY 


Cecil fine sandy loam, hilly phase (12 to 20 percent 
slopes) (Cl)—This soil has much stronger slopes than 
Cecil fine sandy loam, undulating phase, and it is 
shallower over weathered bedrock. Surface runoff is 
rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is medium, 
Some areas are moderately sheet eroded, “but, in a few 
wooded areas that have never been cultivated, erosion 
is only slight. Deep gullies have formed in a few areas, 
but they are fairly far apart. In open areas, particu- 
larly those under cultivation or lying idle, there is a 
risk of severe washing and gullying. 

Use and management—Approximately 85 percent of 
this sot] is in forest, 5 pat is cultivated, and the rest 
is idle or in pasture. Small grains and hay are the 
principal crops, but yields are eenerally lower than on 
Cecil fine sandy loam, undulating phase. 

A few farmers use this soil entirely for pasture. If 
adequate lime ‘and fertilizer are used, the pastures ave 
fairly good. Nevertheless, unless the ‘soil ig needed for 
pasture, it is better to use it for forest. Areas now in 
forest, should not be cleared. This soil is in capability 
unit [Ve~2. 

Cecil clay loam, eroded undulating phase (2 to 7 
percent slopes) (Ca)—This soil differs from Cecil fine 
sandy loam, undulating phase, m having a finer tex- 
tured, red surface soil. It occurs in small areas within 
larger areas of coarser textured Cecil soils. 

Surface runoff, is niedium to rapid, and internal drain- 
age is medium. Sheet erosion has been active in most of 
the areas, and only remnants of the original surface soil 
remain. Deep gullies that are fairly far apart have 
formed in part of the acrea ge. In most places the soil is 
moderately deep over the sott, decomposed parent rock. 
The following describes a profile of this soil: 


0 to 7 inches, red, friable clay loam. 

7 to 19 inches, red, firm clay. 

19 to 35 inches, red, friable silty clay loam; 
fine mica flakes. 

35 to 42 inches +, mottled, red, reddish-yellow, and pale- 
yellow, friable sandy clay loam over material from highly 
weathered granite gneiss. 

In some severely eroded areas the surface soil is firm, 
red clay. The thickness of the soil varies with the 
amount of subsoil that has been removed by sheet 
erosion. In places the profile is shallower than that 
described. 

This soil is very strongly acid and is low in organic 
matter. It has a moderate supply of plant nutrients. 
Permeability is moderate, and the capacity to hold avail- 
able moisture is high. 

A few small areas of Madison clay loam, eroded un- 
dulating phase, have been mapped with this soil. These 
have more mica flakes in the subsoil and parent material 
than the Cecil soil. Also mapped with this soil are a 
few small areas that have been influenced by basic rock. 
In these small areas the soil has many of the character- 
istics of Lloyd clay loam, eroded undulating phase. 

Use and management. — About 40 percent of Cecil clay 
loam, eroded undulating phase, is in forest, 30 percent 
is cultivated, 20 percent is pastured, and the rest is 
idle. Corn, small grains, and hay are the principal 
crops. Dark tobacco is grown in some areas. 

Tf this soil is tilled when too dry, it is hard to work 
and breaks into large clods. If tilled too wet, it is 
sticky, bakes as it “dries, and becomes very cloddy. 


contains very 
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Management is somewhat similar to that needed for 
Cecil fine sandy loam, undulating phase. Considerably 
more lime is needed, however, to raise the pH to a 
given level than is required for the Cecil fine sandy 
Toams or the Cecil coarse sandy loams. Manure or crop 
residues turned under will improve the tilth. The soil 
responds well to good management. It should be used 
to grow small grains and hay crops rather than row 
cl ops. This soil is in capability unit ITTe-6. 

Cecil clay loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (Cb).—This soil is distinguished by its red 
color and by severe sheet erosion. Deep gullies, more 
than 100 yards apart, occur in about 25 percent ‘of the 
acreage, and there are many shallow gullies. Surface 
runoff is rapid, and internal dramage is medium. The 
soil is shallower over bedrock than Cecil clay loam, 
eroded undulating phase. 

Use and management.—About 58 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 20 percent is cultivated, 14 percent is pas- 
tured, and 8 percent is idle. The principal crops are 
small grains and hay. A small acreage is used to grow 
corn and tobacco. 

This soil is difficult to work and can be worked onl 
within a narrow range of moisture content. Tt is diffi- 
cult to conserve. Soil- -conserving practices are needed, 
such as tilling on the contour, sti iperopping, and grow- 
ing small grains, hay crops, or other close-growing crops 
tor long periods. 

It is better to use this soil for pasture than for cul- 
tivated crops. Large amounts of lime and a complete 
fertilizer are needed to grow forage of good quality. 
This soil is in capability “unit [Ve-1. 

Cecil clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (7 to 
12 percent slopes) (Cc) _—A red color and severe gullying 
and sheet erosion distinguish this soil. There are many 
deep gullies in all of the acreage. The soil has stronger 
slopes and is shallower to bedrock than Cecil clay loam, 
eroded undulating phase. Surface runoff is rapid to 
very rapid, and internal drainage is medium. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in forest, 
the use to which it is best suited. A few acres are idle 
or have a few scattered trees growing on them. The 
trees should be cut on a sustained-yield basis rather than 
clean cut for sawtimber or pulpwood. A’ few acres have 
been planted to kudzu. The kudzu checks erosion to some 
extent, but it also climbs and kills most of the trees that 
are nearby. This soil is capability unit [Ve-1. 

Cecil clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 20 percent 
slopes) .(Cd).—This soil has stronger slopes and 2s shal- 
lower to bedvock than Cecil clay Toam, eroded undulat- 
ing phase. It has lost more soil through sheet, erosion, 
and a larger part of the acreage has deep gullies, some 
of which are less than 100 yards apart. Surface runoff 
is rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is medium. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in forest 
or is returning to forest. A few acres are idle or make 
up part of a pasture. The soil is better suited to forest 
than to use for pasture or cultivated crops. It is a 
problem to get trees started, however, because it is dif- 
ficult to check the active gullies. The runoff above the 
gullics must. be ‘controlled before the trees are planted. 
Vir ginia pine will be the best choice for the areas that 
have been eroded the most severely. When. the trees are 
harvested for sawtimber or pulpwood, the cutting should 
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be light so as to prevent erosion from again becoming 
active. ‘This soil is in capability unit Vle-1. 

Cecil and Georgeville very fine sandy loams, undu- 
lating phases (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Cm)—This un- 
differentiated group is made up of soils that are transi- 
tional between the Cecil and Georgeville series and of 
small areas of soils of the two series. The Cecil soil has 
a light-colored surface layer and a subsoil of red, firm 
clay. Its parent material is soft, decomposed granite 
and granite gneiss. The Georgeville soil is similar to the 
Cecil except that it has more silt throughout the profile. 
The parent material of the Georgeville soil is strongly 
weathered, fine-grained schist. 

These soils have slow to medium surface runoff and 
medium internal drainage. Sheet erosion has been slight 
to moderate. In a few places the red subsoil is exposed, 
and its color contrasts sharply with the lighter color of 
the less eroded surface soil. The soils are in the south- 
western part of the county along the Lunenburg County 
lime. The following describes a profile of Cecil very fine 
sandy loam, undulating phase: 

0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable very fine 
sandy loam, 

7 to 12 inches, yellowish-red, friable fine sandy clay loam. 

11 to 21 inches, red, firm clay. 

21 to 42 inches, red, friable silty clay loam with a few specks 
of brownish yellow. 

42 to 50 inches +, mottled, red, reddish-yellow, and white, 
friable, heavy silt loam from material derived from gran- 
ite gneiss, 

In forested areas the color of the topmost inch of 
soil material ranges from grayish brown to dark gray. 

The following describes a profile of Georgeville very 
fine sandy loam, undulating phase: 

0 to 8 inches, brownish-yellow, friable very fine sandy loam. 

8 to 12 inches; reddish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable silty 
clay loam. 

12 to 25 inches, red, firm silty clay. 

25 to 40 inches, red, friable silty clay loam; contains small, 
partly weathered fragments of schist, but no mica is evi- 

40 to’ 54 inches +, red, soft, decomposed schist that is 
smooth and slick; highly silty but lacking in mica; grades 
to pink, flaky, disintegrated, fine-grained schist streaked 
with pink, white, and shades of light red. 

The texture-of the surface soil ranges from silt loam 

to fine sandy loam. In places there are some sharp-edged 
pebbles of fine-grained quartz. : 
The soils of this group are strongly acid and are rather 
low in plant nutrients. Permeability is moderately rapid 
in the surface layer and moderate in the subsoil. The 
capacity for holding available moisture is moderate. 

Use and management.—About 85 percent of this map- 
ping unit is in forest, about 8 percent is cultivated, and 
the rest is either idle or in pasture. The forests are 
mainly oak and hiekory mixed with shortleaf pine. In 
some areas there are pure stands of shortleaf pine. 

The soils in this group are limited mainly by their low 
supply of plant nutrients. They respond well to good 
management. Corn, small grains, and lespedeza are the 
principal crops, but alfalfa is grown on a small acreage. 
The corn is usually followed by wheat or oats, and then 
lespedeza is grown for hay. The yields of corn and 
lespedeza could be increased greatly by adding large 
amounts of a complete fertilizer and lime. Because 
alfalfa gives good yields, however, it would be well to 


increase the acreage in that crop and to grow less les- 
pedeza. This undifferentiated group of soils is in capa- 
bility unit ITe-1. 

Cecil and-Georgeville very fine sandy loams, rolling 
phases (7 to 20 percent slopes) (Cn)—These soils have 
stronger slopes and are a little shallower than Cecil and 
Georgeville very fine sandy loams, undulating phases. 
They are also more likely to erode, and some areas have 
lost considerably more of the original surface layer. Deep 
gullies have formed in about one-sixth of the acreage, but 
nearly all of the gullies are more than 100 yards apart. 
Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and internal drainage 
is medium. 

Use and management—Only about 5 percent of this 
mapping unit is cultivated. Approximately 86 percent is 
in forest, and the rest is idle or in pasture. Small grains 
and hay are the principal crops. Corn is not grown 
extensively. 

The soils of this group are fairly easy to work and 
conserve. They need management to control runoff. 
The pastures have a low carrying capacity. They would 
yield 4 to 5 times as much forage if adequate lime and 
fertilizer were applied. The soils in this mapping unit 
are in capability wit T1Te-1. 


Chewacla Series 


Chewacla silt loam is the only soil of the Chewacla 
series mapped in this county. ‘The Chewacla soils are 
strongly acid and are somewhat poorly drained to mod- 
erately well drained. They have a high water table. 
These soils have formed in recent alluvial deposits. They 
occur on the wide, flat bottoms of streams and are 
flooded periodically. 

The surface soil is brown silt loam. The underlying 
material is mottled, friable, heavy silt loam. 

The present vegetation is mostly hardwoods that 
tolerate water. 

Chewacla silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Co).— 
This soil is along the larger streams in the county. In 
most places it occurs between areas of Wehadkee soils 
and Mixed alluvial land, It has slightly better drainage 
than the Wehadkee soils, and its color, texture, and 
drainage are not so variable as those of Mixed ‘alluvial 
land. The following describes a profile in a cultivated 
area: 

0 to 11 inches, brown, friable silt loam. 

11 to 32 inches, mottled, brown, yellowish-brown, and gray, 
friable, heavy silt loam. 

32 to 40 inches +, predominantly mottled, yellowish-brown 
and light-gray, fine-textured alluvial material containing 
small, rounded, waterworn pebbles and fragments of rock, 


In some places the texture of the surface soil is loam, 
and in others it is fine sandy loam. Some areas are wet. 

This soil is strongly acid. It has a moderate supply 
of organic matter and is moderate to high in plant nu- 
trients. Permeability is moderate, but the soil has a 
high water table. Surface runoff is very slow, and in- 
ternal drainage is slow. The capacity to hold available 
moisture is moderate. 

A few small areas of a well-drained, brown Congaree 
soil are mapped with this soil. The Congaree soils are 
not mapped separately in this county. 
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Use and management.—Ahbout 75 percent of Chewacla 
silt loam is in forest, 15 percent is in pasture, 5 percent 
is in crops, and the rest is idle. Nearly all of it was 
once used for crops. Ditches were cut around the bases 
of the slopes that border the bottom lands to keep the 
runoff from the uplands from flowing out onto these 
soils. The remains of the ditches can still be seen border- 
ing most of the larger bottoms, They ave referred to 
locally as hillside ditches. Now, nearly all of them are 
dry. 

This soil is suited to only a limited number of crops, 
but it is fairly easy to easy to work and is easy to con- 
serve. Mainly because of the frequency of flooding, yields 
range from medium to low. Because of the floods and 
excessive moisture in wet seasons, most of this soil has 
been allowed to revert to forest. The soil is well suited to 
pasture or lespedeza grown for hay. Ifitis drained, good 
yields of corn are obtained. Under good management 
the pastures have a carrying capacity of about one animal 
peracre. The yields of lespedeza can be increased greatly 
by adding large amounts of fertilizer and enough lime to 
raise the pH to 6.0. This soil isin capability unit [[Iw-2. 


Colfax Series 


Only one soil of the Colfax series; Colfax sandy loam, 
undulating phase, occurs in this county. The Colfax soils 
are somewhat poorly drained and are very strongly acid. 
They have a compacted Jayer with some characteristics 
of a fragipan at a depth of about 19 inches. The com- 
pacted layer is hard during dry seasons so that it cannot 
be penetrated by the roots of most plants. The soils have 
formed from weathered products of granite or granite 
enelss. 

The: surface soil is pale-yellow sandy loam. The sub- 
soil is mottled, brownish-yellow, friable clay loam. 

The present natural vegetation consists of a mixed stand 
of hardwoods and. pines. 

Colfax sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (Cp).—This soil is on the undulating divides 
between the major drainage systems in the county. It is 
also at the heads of intermittent drainageways. The 
largest area is northeast of Wellville. The soil generally 
lies between areas of Worsham and Durham soils or 
between areas of Worsham and Appling soils. The com- 
pact layer and slightly better drainage distinguish it 
from the Worsham soils. The Applying and Durham soils 
have better drainage than the Colfax. The following 
describes a profile of Colfax sandy loam in a cultivated 
ured: 


0 to 7 inches, pale-yellow, very friable sandy loam; contains 
many fine- to medium-sized, round holes that make the 
soil appear to be very porous. 

7 to 14 inches, pale-yellow, very friable sandy loam mottled 
with brownish yellow. 

14 to 19 inches, brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay loam 
mottled with light gray. 

19 to 28 inches, mottled, brownish-yellow, light-gray, and 
white, friable, heavy sandy loam that is hard when dry; 
the light-gray material has formed a coating on the cleay- 
age planes so that an unbroken piece of soil appears to 
have a uniform color; the roots of trees do not penetrate 
this material but stop or grow laterally at the top of 
the layer. 

28 to 82 inches +, light-gray and white, friable sandy loam 
from granite. material. 
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Figure 5.—In the foreground is bright tobacco growing on Colfax 
sandy loam, undulating phase. In the background the tobacco is 
growing on Durham coarse sandy Joam, undulating phase. 


The compacted layer varies considerably in thickness 
and in hardness. In many places it has angular pieces 
of quartz, as much as 4 inches in diameter, on top of it. 
This layer of gravel is generally about 3 inches thick, 
and in many places it is partly cemented. 

This. soil is very strongly acid and is low in plant 
nutrients. The surface layer has moderately rapid permea- 
bility, and the subsoil, slow to very slow. Both surface 
runoff and internal drainage ave slow to very slow. The 
capacity to hold available moisture is moderate. 

Use and management.—About 82 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 10 percent is in pasture, 6 percent is in crops, 
and the rest is idle. Corn, small grains, hay crops, and 
bright tobacco (fig. 5) are grown to a limited extent in 
aveas that occur within larger aveas of Appling or Dur- 
ham soils that are being cultivated. The yields are 
usually low because of poor drainage. 

During wet seasons, corn, small grains, and bright 
tobacco ‘generally fail regardless of the management 
practiced. Therefore, it would not be feasible to spend 
jJarge amounts for commercial fertilizer, although com- 
mercial fertilizer would increase the yields of corn and 
lespedeza to some extent. The soil is best used for pasture 
or for lespedeza grown for hay. A mixture of ladino 
clover and tall fescue grows well if the soil is fertilized 
properly and limed to a pH of about 6.5. This soil is 
In capability unit TTIw-1. 


Durham Series 


The soils of the Durham sevies are well drained to 
moderately well drained, very strongly acid, and open 
and porous. They have formed from weathered products 
of granite and granite gneiss and occur on undulating 
to rolling uplands. The soils are associated with Colfax, 
Worsham, and Appling soils. They are better drained 
than the Colfax and Worsham soils but are not so well 
drained as the Appling. Also, the subsoil is brownish 
yellow, and that of the Appling soils is yellowish red 
or reddish yellow. 

These soils have the thickest surface layer of any of 
the upland soils in the county. The surface layer is 
pale-yellow to light-gray or light brownish-gray coarse 
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sandy loam or fine sandy loam. ‘The subsoil is brownish- 
yellow, friable sandy clay loam. A mottled, slightly 
compact layer is at depths ranging from 23 to 29 inches. 

The original vegetation was mostly hardwoods of the 
oak-hickory type, but it included a few shortleaf and 
loblolly pines. 

Durham coarse sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 
7 percent slopes) (Da).—The largest areas of this soil are 
in the eastern part of the county. The following de- 
scribes a profile in a forested area: 

0 to 1 inch, light-gray, very friable coarse sandy loam. 

1 to 16 inches, pale-yellow, very friable coarse sandy loam. 

16 to 18 inches, pale-yellow, friable to slightly compact coarse 
‘sandy loan. 

18 to 29 inches, brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay loam 
with a few spots and specks of reddish yellow and red. 

29 to 41 inches, mottled, brownish-yellow, strong-brown, red, 
and light-gray, compact sandy clay loam. 

41 to 78 inches, mottled, brownish-yellow, light-gray, red, 
and strong-brown, friable sandy clay loam. 

78 to 92 inches +, mottled, light-gray, red, brownish-yellow, 
and strong-brown, very friable sandy loam weathered from 
granite. 

The surface layer is nearly white when dry. In cul- 
tivated areas there are many round, yellowish-brown balls 
of clay on the surface after heavy rains. These range 
from 144 to % inch in diameter. The compact layer 
ranges from 2 to 12 inches in thickness and varies in 
degree of development. Roots rarely penetrate this layer 
and usually grow laterally along its top. When the soil 
is dry, this layer is difficult to penetrate with a soil 
auger. When it is moist, the slightly compacted layer 
cannot be distinguished. : 

This soil is very strongly acid and is low in organic mat- 
ter and plant nutrients. Permeability is rapid to very rapid 
in the surface layer, moderately rapid to rapid in the 
subsoil, and slow in the compacted Jayer. Surface runoft 
is slow to very slow, and internal drainage is medium. 
Sheet erosion has generally been slight. The capacity to 
hold available moisture is moderately low. 

Use and management—About 65 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 25 percent is in crops, 6 percent is in pasture, 
and 4 percent is idle. The soil is excellent for bright 
tobacco, and many farmers use it entirely for that pur- 
pose. It is also desirable for sweetpotatoes, Irish po- 
tatoes, and other truck crops. One of the few commercial 
peach orchards in the county is on this soil. _ 

This soil is very easy to work and conserve, and it is 
suited to a fairly large number of special crops. The 
yields are medium to low. 

Tobacco is generally grown year after year and is 
followed by a winter cover crop of rye. Recently, how- 
ever, since nematodes and. black shank and other tobacco 
diseases have become prevalent, it is often grown in longer 
rotations. A cropping system that consists of 1 year 
each of tobacco, small grains, and redtop is commonly 
used. Corn is grown to some extent and is followed by 
a small grain and then by lespedeza grown for hay. 

Small grains need large amounts of organic matter and 
commercial fertilizer. The cost of the fertilizer is prob- 
ably too great to justify using it, however, because of the 
low yields that are obtained. Fertilizer is better used 
for bright tobacco or truck crops, because these crops 
give ‘a high net return.. This soil is in capability unit 
ITe-4. 


Durham coarse sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 
percent slopes) (Db) —This soil has stronger slopes and 
is somewhat shallower than Durham coarse sandy loam, 
undulating phase, and it is more likely to erode. Some 
areas have lost a considerable amount of the oviginal sur- 
face layer through erosion, and there are a few deep 
gullies. Surface runoff and internal drainage are medium. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas in which the 
surface layer is sandy loam. 

Use and management—Ahout 75 percent of Durham 
coarse sandy loam, rolling phase, is in forest, 16 percent 
is in crops, and the rest is about equally distributed 
between pasture and idle areas. The soil is easy to work, 
and it is fairly easy to conserve. Nevertheless, it is 
suited to only a moderate number of crops. 

Management of this soil is similar to that, of Durhain 
coarse sandy loam, undulating phase, but if bright to- 
bacco or other row crops are grown, terraces should be 
used and the soil tilled on the contour. Except for 
bright tobacco, the yields of most crops are low. 

The principal factor limiting yields is the rapid rate 
at which plant nutrients leach out of this soil. Because 
of the rapid leaching, fertilizer and lime need to be 
applied more frequently and in smaller quantities than 
on many other soils in the county. This soil is in capa- 
bility unit IITe-2. 

Durham fine sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 
percent slopes) (Dc)—The surface layer of this soil has 
a slightly finer texture than that of Durham coarse sandy 
loam, undulating phase, because the soil has formed from 
fine-grained Burkeville granite. The largest areas are 
in the western part of the county near Burkeville. The 
following describes a profile in a forested area: 

0 . 3 inches, light brownish-gray, very friable fine sandy 
oam. 

3 to 19 inches, pale-yellow, very friable fine sandy loam. 

19 to 23 inches, yellow, friable, light sandy clay loam. 

23 to 27 inches, brownish-yellow, friable, light fine sandy 
clay loam faintly mottled with pale yellow; when moist, 
the soil is compact, and, when dry, it is hard and difficult 
to break with the hands, 

27 to 86 inches,- brownish-yellow, friable silty clay loam. 

36 to 46 inches, mottled, brownish-yellow, red, white, and 
light-gray, friable, heavy silty clay loam. 

46 to 52 inches +, mottled, light-gray, brownish-yellow, and 
red, very friable fine sandy loam weathered from granite. 

The surface layer of this soil is nearly white when 
dry. In places the texture of the surface layer is sandy 
loam. In cultivated areas there are many round, yellow- 
ish-brown balls of clay on the surface after heavy rains. 
These range from 14 to 1% inch in diameter. The com- 
pact layer, which is‘at depths between 23 and 27 inches 
in. the profile described, ranges from 2 to 9 inches in 
thickness and varies in degree of development. When 
the soil is dry, this compact layer is very diffieult to 
penetrate with a soil auger, but the auger penetrates 
éasily when it is moist. ; 

This soil is very strongly acid, and it is low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. Permeability is rapid to 
very rapid in the surface layer and moderate to rapid in 
the subsoil. The capacity to hold: moisture available is 
moderately low. Surface runoff is slow to very slow, 
and internal drainage is medium. This soil is only 
slightly sheet eroded. 
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Use and management—About 55 percent of this soil is 
in forest, 5 percent is in crops, and the rest is about 
equally distributed between pasture and idle areas. The 
soil is easy to work and to conserve. It is well suited 
to bright tobacco and truck crops, which will give high 
net returns for the large amount of commercial fertilizer 
required. The soil has a fairly wide range of suitability 
for other crops, but yields are medium to low. 

Tobacco is generally grown year after year and is fol- 
lowed by ® winter cover crop of rye. During the past 
few years, however, because of the increase In tobacco 
diseases, this crop has ,been grown only once in about 
3 years. If the tobacco is grown only every third year, 
itis followed by a small grain, and then by redtop. Corn 
is grown to some extent in rotation with small grains and 
lespedeza. ‘This soil is in capability unit ITe-5, 

Durham fine sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (Dd).—This soil-has somewhat stronger slopes 
and is a little shallower than Durham fine sandy loam, 
undulating phase, It is also more subject to erosion. 
A few areas have lost a considerable amount of the sur- 
face soil, and there are a few deep gullies. The soil is 
open and porous, and plant nutrients leach out rapidly. 
Both surface runoff and internal drainage are medium. A 
few small areas in which the surface layer is sandy loam 
are mapped with this soil. 

Use and management.—About 65 percent of Durham 
fine sandy loam, rolling phase, is in forest, 25 percent is 
in crops, about 5 percent is in pasture, and 5 percent 
is idle.- The soil is easy to work and is fairly easy to 
conserve. It has a moderate range of suitability for 
crops. 

The management of this soil is similar to that of 
Durham fine sandy loam, undulating phase, but if it is 
used for bright tobacco or other clean-tilled crops, ter- 
races should be used and the soil tilled on the contour. 
The soil responds well to good management. It needs 
fertilizer and lime; the fertilizer is best applied in 
larger amounts than are used for many of the soils of 
the county. This soil is in capability unit TITe-2. 


Enon Series 


The soils of the Enon series ave well drained to mod- 
evately well drained and are medium acid. They have 
formed from weathered products of hornblende gneiss 
that in some areas ave mixed with a small amount of 
material from granite or granite gneiss. 

The surface layer is brown fine sandy loam. The sub- 
soil is strong-brown, very firm clay. 

These soils are mainly in the western half of the 
county. They occur on undulating to hilly uplands in 
association with Lloyd, Vance, and Helena soils. The 
subsoil in all four series is clay, but unlike the Enon 
soils, the Lloyd have dark-red subsoils, the Vance have 
reddish-yellow to brownish-yellow subsoils, and the Hel- 
ena have mottled, yellowish-brown and light-eray subsoils. 

The original vegetation was mostly hardwoods of the 
oak-hickory type, but there were some shortleaf and 
loblolly pines. In some old, abandoned fields these soils 
are reseeding, mostly to pine. 

The soils of this series are somewhat difficult to cul- 
tivate; the subsoils are plastic when wet and very hard 


when dry. On the steeper slopes the risk of erosion is 
great. 

Enon fine sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 per- 
cent Pas doe (Ea).—The following describes a profile in 
a cultivated area: 

0 to 9 inches, brown, very friable fine sandy loam; round, 
black, and dark-brown concretions as large as one-fourth 
inch in diameter are common, 

9 to 12 inches, brownish-yellow, friable fine sandy clay loam; 
contains many small, angular pebbles of quartz. 

12 to 21 inches, strong-brown, very firm clay; plastic and 
slightly sticky when wet. 

21 to 27 inches, mottled, light olive-brown, brownish-yellow, 
strong-brown, and yellow, firm, heavy clay loam; slightly 
plastic when wet but not sticky. 

27 to 40 inches +, mottled, dark-brown, yellowish-brown, 
pale-yellow, and white, friable fine sandy loam from a 
mixture of materials weathered from hornblende gneiss 
and granite gneiss. 

The thickness of the soil material over material that 
is essentially different varies. In some places there 1s a 
concentration of angular quartz pebbles in the subsoil. 

This soil is medium acid. It has a moderate supply of 
plané nutrients. Permeability is moderate in the surface 
soil and moderately slow in the subsoil. Surface runoff 
is medium, and internal drainage is slow. Sheet erosion 
has removed part of the surface soil in most areas. 

Use and management.—About 50 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 25 percent is in crops, 10 percent is in pas- 
ture, and 15 percent is idle. The principal crops are 
corn, small grains, dark tobacco, and lespedeza grown 
for. hay. Dark tobacco is generally followed by a small 
grain and then by lespedeza or red clover, which is grown 
or 1 or 2 years. 

This soil is difficult to fairly easy to work and is 
fairly easy to conserve. It has a moderate range of 
suitability for crops. 

This soil is less strongly acid than most of the soils 
in the county. Nevertheless, the yields of most crops 
will be improved if 1 ton of ground limestone is applied 
once every 3 or 4 years. This soil is in capability unit 
ITTe-+. 

Enon fine sandy loam, eroded undulating phase (2 
to 7 percent slopes) (Eb).—This soil has lost more of its 
original surface soil through sheet erosion than Enon 
fine sandy loam, undulating phase, and gullies are 
common in many areds. Much of the original surface 


layer has been lost, and in some areas the present plow 


layer is clay loam. ; 

Use and management—About 35 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 40 percent is idle, and 25 percent is in 
pasture. . 

If it is to be used for tilled crops or pasture, this soil 
will need practices to control erosion. Deep gullies 
should be filled and smoothed. Management for crops 
and pasture will be essentially the same as that used for 
Enon fine sandy loam, undulating phase. 

Tf the areas are used as woodland, redcedar, Virginia 
pine, and shortleaf pine are good choices for this soil. 
Virginia pine should be planted on the areas that are 
the most severely sheet eroded. This soil is in capability 
unit I1Te-4. 

Enon fine sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 percent 
slopes) (£c).—This soil has stronger slopes than Enon 
fine sandy loam, undulating phase, and it is more likely 
to erode. Some areas have already lost much of the 
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original surface soil. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, 
and internal drainage is slow. Small areas in which the 
surface layer is sandy loam have been mapped with this 
soul. 

Use and management—Ahout 64 percent of Enon fine 
sandy loam, rolling phase, is in forest, 12 percent is in 
crops, 15 percent is in pasture, and 9 percent is idle. The 
soil is difficult to work and is fairly difficult to conserve. 
Yields are medium. 

Management of this soil is similar to that of Enon 
fine sandy loam, undulating phase. ‘Tilling on the con- 
tour, terracing, and stripcropping should be used to 
control erosion if the fields are large enough to make 
these practices feasible. This soil is in capability unit 
ITTe-5. 

Enon fine sandy loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 12 
percent, slopes) (Ed).—This soil has steeper slopes than 
Enon fine sandy loam, undulating phase, and has lost 
more of its original surface layer through sheet and gully 
erosion. In most places the original surface layer is very 
thin or has been lost through erosion. Some areas are 
cut by deep gullies that are less than 100 yards apart. 
Small areas that have a surface layer of clay loam are 
mapped with this soil. 

Use and management.—Ahout 75 percent of Enon fine 
sandy loam, eroded rolling phase, is in forest, 10 percent 
is in pasture, and 15 percent; is idle. 

The soil will need practices to control erosion if it is 
to be used for tilled crops or pasture. Deep gullies 
should be filled and smoothed. Management for tilled 
crops and pasinre will be about the same as for Enon 
fine sandy loam, rolling phase. 

The areas not used for tilled crops or pasture are 
best planted to trees. Redcedar, Virginia pine, and short- 
leaf pine are good choices on this soil. Virginia pine 
is the best kind of tree to plant on the more severely 
eroded areas. ‘This soil is in capability unit, [TTe-5. 

Enon-Vance-Helena soils, undulating phases (2 to 7 
percent slopes) (Ee).—This soil complex is made up of 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soils. ‘The soils occur in such an intricate pattern that 
they could not be mapped separately. The texture of 
the soils differs within distances of only 20 to 30 feet. 
As a result, a plowed field has a banded appearance 
because of the many different colors. 

The soils have formed from weathered products of 
granite or granite gnetss mixed with weathered horn- 
blende gneiss or diabase. They are mainly in two large 
areas, one novth of Blackstone, and the other, north of 
Burkeville. In most places they occur in association with 
the Wilkes soils, which are excessively drained and shal- 
low and Jack the clay in the subsoil. The following 
describes a profile of Iinon fine sandy loam: 

0 to 9 inches, brown, very friable fine sandy loam; black 
and dark-brown, round concretions as much as one-fourth 
inch in diameter are common. 

9 to 12 inches, brownish-yellow, friable fine sandy clay loam; 
eontains many angular pebbles of quartz that range from 
very small to one-fourth inch in diameter. 

12 to 21 inches, strong-brown, very firm clay; plastic and 
slightly sticky when wet. 

21 to 27 inches, mottled, light olive-brown, brownish-yellow, 


strong-brown, and yellow, firm, heavy clay Joam; slightly 
plastic but nonsticky when wet. 


27 to 40 inches, mortled., dark-brown, yvellowish-brown, pale- 


yellow, and white, friable fine sandy loam from a mixture 
of weathered hornblende gneiss and granite gneiss. 
The following describes a profile of Vance fine sandy 
loam: 

0 to G inches, grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam; 
a few white, angular pebbles of quartz, between % and 2 
inches in diameter, are on the surface and in this layer. 

6 to 10 inches, pale-yellow, very friable fine sandy loam with 
a few spots and streaks of grayish brown. 

10 to 18 inehes, brownish-yellow, friable fine sandy loam. 

13 to 22 inches, reddish-yellow to brownish-yellow, firm clay ; 
plastic and slightly sticky when wet. 

22 to 82 inches, mottled, brownish-yellow, red, yellow, and 
white, friable clay loam. 

82 to 42 inches, mottled, yellow, white, and yellowish-brown, 
friable, heavy silt loam derived from highly weathered 
granite gneiss. 

The following describes a profile of Helena fine sandy 
loam: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy Joam. 

8 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

10 to 15 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown and pate-yellow, 
friable, light fine sandy clay loam. 

15 to 27 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown and light-gray, very 
firm clay; very plastic and sticky when wet. 

27 to 36 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown, pale-yellow, and 
white, friable to firm, heavy clay loam or clay; slightly 
plastic when wet. 

836 to d8 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown, brown, pale-yellow, 
and white, very friable fine sandy Joam derived from 
highly weathered hornblende gneiss mixed with material 
from weathered granite gneiss. 


In addition to the areas of typical Enon, Vance, and 
Helena soils, this complex contains soils that are tran- 
sitional from one kind of soil to another. The texture 
varies considerably. In uneroded areas it ranges from 
loam to sandy loam. In the croded areas the texture is 
clay loam or clay. 

The soils of this complex are moderately acid and 
have a moderate to low supply of plant nutrients. Per- 
meability is moderate in the surface layer and moder- 
ately slow in the subsoil. Surface runoff is slow to 
medium, and internal drainage is slow. The capacity 
to hold available moisture is moderate. The soils have 
been slightly to moderately sheet eroded. 

A few small areas of Appling soils are included in 
this complex, Also included are small areas of a red, 
micaceous soil that resembles the Madison soils. 

Use and management—About 65 percent of this com- 
plex is in forest, 15 percent is idle, and the rest is about 
equally distributed between cropped areas and pasture. 

Corn, small grains, dark tobacco, and lespedeza grown 
for hay ave the principal crops. Some bright tobacco 
is grown, but yields are low and the quality is poor. 
The time at, which crops mature varies with each soil 
in the complex. 

Since the soils of this complex are so varied, they are 
best used for small grains, pasture, or hay crops. Ladino 
clover, lespedeza, and tall fescue, orchardgrass, or other 
grasses ave suitable hay crops. This complex is in capa- 
bility unit [TTe-. 

Enon-Vance-Helena soils, eroded undulating phases 
(2 to 7 percent slopes) :(Ef)—This complex is made up 
of soils that are more eroded than the complex consist- 
ing of Enon-Vance-Helena soils, undulating phases. In 
every avea there are a few deep gullies. In many areas 
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much of the original surface soil has been lost. Surface 
runoff is slow to medium, and internal drainage is slow. 
Sheet erosion is moderate. , 

Use and management.—Approximately 50 percent of 
this complex is in forest, 20 percent is in pasture, 5 
percent is in crops, and 25 percent is idle. 

If this soil is to’ be used for tilled crops or pasture, 
practices will be needed to control erosion. Any deep 
gullies should be filled and smoothed. Management for 
tilled crops and pasture will be essentially the same as 
for Enon-Vance-Helena soils, undulating phases. This 
complex is in capability unit [IIe 

Enon-Vance-Helena soils, rolling phases (7% to 12 
percent slopes) (Eg).—This soil complex is more likely 
to erode than Enon-Vance-Flelena soils, undulating 
phases. Some areas have already lost much of the origi- 
nal surface layer. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, 
and internal drainage is slow. 

Use and management.—About 70 percent of this com- 
plex is in forest, 12 percent is in crops, 10 percent is in 
pasture, and 8 percent is idle. The soils are difficult to 
work and conserve, but they respond well to good man- 
agement. ' Yields are medium to low. 

The crops grown on this complex are similar to those 
grown on Enon-Vance-Helena soils, undulating phases, 
and management is similar. If the fields are large 
enough to make such practices feasible, tilling on the 
contour, terracing, and stripcropping should be prac- 
ticed. If dark tobacco is grown, it is important that 
hay crops be included in the cropping system. This 
complex is in capability unit ITTe-5. 

Enon-Vance-Helena soils, eroded rolling phases (7 
to 12 percent slopes) (Eh).—The soils in this complex have 
steeper slopes and are shallower and more eroded than 
those in the complex of Enon-Vance-Helena soils, undu- 
lating phases. In some places much of the original sur- 
face layer has been lost through sheet erosion. Deep 
gullies are common in most of the areas. Surface runoif 
1s rapid, and internal drainage is slow. 

Use and management.—About 76 percent of this com- 
plex is in forest, 22 percent is idle, and the rest is pas- 
tured. The soils are difficult to work and conserve. 

If this soil is to be used for tilled crops or pasture, 
practices will be needed to control erosion. Deep gullies 
should be filled and smoothed. Management for tilled 
crops or pasture will be the same as for Enon-Vance- 
Helena soils, rolling phases. ; 

Tt is desirable to plant idle areas that will not be used 
for tilled crops or pasture to Virginia pine. Cut trees 
for timber and pulpwood sparingly, and never clear cut. 
This complex is in capability unit ITIe-5. 

Enon-Vance-Helena soils, hilly phases (12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes) :(Ek).—The soils of this complex are shallower 
and have steeper slopes than those in the complex of 
Enon-Vance-Helena soils, undulating phases, and they 
are more likely to erode. Some areas have lost a large 
part of the original surface soil. Surface runoff is rapid 
to very rapid, and internal drainage is slow. 

Use and management.—About 85 percent of this com- 
plex is in forest, 10 percent is pastured, and the rest is 
idle. If the soils are limed and fertilized properly, pas- 
tures of fair quality can be established. The pastures 
must not be overgrazed, because gullies form easily on 


the steeper slopes. 
Vie-2. 

Enon-Vance-Helena soils, eroded hilly phases (12 to 
20 percent slopes) (El)—This complex is shallower, 
steeper, and more eroded than the complex of Enon- 
Vance-FHelena soils, undulating phases. Most of the 
areas have been cut by deep gullies. Surface runoff is 
very rapid, and internal drainage is slow. 

Use and management.—Ahout 80 percent of this com- 
plex is in forest, and the rest is idle. The soils are so 
severely gullied that the only practical use is for forest. 
Before trees are planted, gully erosion needs to be 
checked. Virginia pine is one of the best kinds of trees 
to plant. When the trees are harvested for timber or 
pulpwood, enough of them should be left to provide 
adequate cover for the soils. This complex is in capa- 
bility unit VIe-9. 


Gullied Land 


Gullied Land (Ga).—This mapping unit consists of 
deeply eroded soils that occupy small areas in many 
parts of the county. It is made up of soils of many 
series, but little of the original soil profiles remains. 
Most aveas consist of an intricate pattern of deep, con- 
necting gullies (fig. 6). Unless they ave controlled, the 
gulles may encroach on the surrounding, less eroded 
soils, 

Use and management—Much of Gullied land has no 
plant cover and consists of active, unprotected cullies 
that have little or no value for agriculture. The first 
thing needed on these areas is to check the active gullies 
and stabilize the soil. Japanese fly honeysuckle will 
check the gully erosion, and in time it will cover. the 
eroded areas. Kudzu also grows well on these gullied 
areas. Gullied land is in capability unit VITTe-1. 


This complex is in capability unit 


Helena Series 


The Helena soils of this connty ave moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained and are strongly 
They have formed mainly from a mixture of 


acid. 


Figure 6—Area of Gultied land in which erosion is still active. 
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weathered products of granite gneiss and hornblende 
gneiss, but materials from weathered diabase and gran- 
ite were included in the parent materials. 

The surface layer is yellowish-brown to light yellow- 
ish-brown or grayish-brown fine sandy loam. The sub- 
soil is mottled, yellowish-brown to light-gray, very firm 
clay. 

These soils occupy small areas on undulating to hilly 
uplands and are mostly in the western part of the 
county. They occur in association with the Enon and 
Vance soils. All of these associated soils have a clay 
subsoil. Unlike the Helena soils, however, the Enon 
soils have a strong-brown subsoil, and the Vance, reddish- 
yellow to brownish-yellow subsoil. The Helena soils 
have the poorest drainage of any of these soils. 

The orginal vegetation consisted mostly of forests of 
oak and hickory, but it included other hardwoods and 
some shortleaf pine. More than 70 percent of the total 
acreage of the Helena soils is in forest. 

Helena fine sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 
percent slopes) (Ha)—The following describes a profile 
in a forested area: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

3 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

10 to 15 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown and pale-yellow, 
friable, light fine sandy clay loam. 

15 to 27 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown and light-gray, very 
firm clay; very plastic and sticky when wet. 

27 to 36 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown, pale-yellow, and 
white, friable to firm, heavy clay loam to clay; slightly 
plastic when wet. 

86 to 48 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown, brown, pale-yellow, 
and white, very friable fine sandy loam from highly weath- 
ered hornblende gneiss mixed with highly weathered gran- 
ite gneiss. 

In some places the surface soil is sandy loam. 

This soil is strongly acid, and its supply of plant 
nutrients is low. Permeability is moderately rapid in 
the surface layer and slow in the subsoil. The capacity 
to hold available moisture is moderate. Surface runoff 
and internal drainage are slow. Sheet erosion ranges 
from slight to moderate. 

Use and management—Approximately 70 percent of 
this soil is in forest, 12 percent is in pasture, 3 percent is 
in crops, and 15 percent is idle. The slow internal drain- 
age, caused by the thick claypan in the subsoil, limits 
its use. Small grains and corn produce low yields on 
this soil, and bright tobacco generally fails. Dark, to- 
bacco yields better than bright tobacco, but the yields 
are much lower than those on the Cecil, Madison, Lloyd, 
and other soils better suited to dark tobacco. Lespecleza 
and lespedeza grown with orchardgrass give the best 
yields. Ladino clover grown with tall fescue or orchard- 
grass does well if it is fertilized properly and other 
good management is used. This soil is in capability unit 
ITTe-4. 

Helena fine sandy loam, eroded undulating phase 
(2 to 7 percent slopes) (Hb).—This soil has had more 
sheet and gully erosion than Helena fine sandy loam, 
undulating phase. The gullies are deep, but they are 
generally more than 100 yards apart. Surface runoff is 
medium, and internal drainage is slow. 

Practices need to be used intensively to control ero- 
sion, if this soil is to be used for tilled crops or pasture. 
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If there are deep gullies, they should be filled and 
smoothed. Otherwise, this soil needs to be managed about 
the same as Helena fine sandy loam, undulating phase. It 
is in capability unit [TTe—5. 

Helena fine sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (Hc).—This soil has stronger slopes ‘than 
Helena fine sandy loam, undulating phase, and is more 
likely to erode. Some areas have already lost a large part 
of the original surface layer. ‘This soil occurs in narrow 
bands along intermittent drainageways in association with 
Helena fine sandy loam, undulating phase. Surface run- 
off is medium to rapid, and internal drainage is slow. 

Use and management—About 74 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 10 percent is idle, 14 percent is pastured, 
and the rest is cropped. The soil is difficult to work 
and is fairly easy to difficult to conserve, It is suited 
to only a limited number of crops. 

A few farmers cultivate small areas of this soil that 
are in the same field with other soils. Yields are low, 
and the crops often fail. The soil can be used for pas- 
ture. It is in capability unit IITe-5. 

Helena fine sandy loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 
12 percent slopes) (Hd)—This soil has stronger slopes 
than Helena fine sandy loam, undulating phase, and it is 
more likely to erode. The soil is not extensive, but it is 
a problem wherever it occurs on a farm. Surface runoff 
is rapid, and internal drainage is slow. Sheet erosion 
has generally been. moderate, but in some places the en- 
tire original surface layer has been removed. Most of 
this soil has deep gullies. In most of the areas, the gul- 
lies are more than 100 yards apart, but in some areas 
they are closer and more numerous. 

Use and management.—About 82 percent of this soil 
is in forest, and the rest is idle. The soil is difficult to 
work and conserve, and yields are low. 

Practices need to be used intensively to control erosion. 
If there are deep gullies, they should be filled and 
smoothed. This soil needs to be managed about the 
same as Helena fine sandy loam, rolling phase. 

Virginia pine will grow well on this soil because of 
its shallow root system. After a stand of trees has been 
established and erosion has been checked, all cutting 
should be done carefully so as to prevent further gully 
erosion. This soil is in capability wnit T1Te-5. 


Tredell-Mecklenburg Soils 


The soils of this complex have formed from weathered 
products of dark-colored basic rocks, mainly hornblende 
gneiss, but including some diabase. In places angular 
pieces of basic rock, as large as 6 inches in diameter, cover 
the surface. Most of the complex consists of Mecklenburg 
soils, but smali areas of Iredell soils are included. In 
places the soils have characteristics similar to those of 
both the Ivecdell and Mecklenburg soils. 

The Ivedell soils are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained. They have a dark yellowish- 
brown surface layer that ranges in texture from loam to 
fine sandy loam. ‘Their subsoil is yellowish-brown, very 
firm clay. 

The Mecklenburg soils are well dvained to moderately 
well drained. Their surface layer is yellowish-brown 
loam, Their subsoil is yellowish-red, firm clay. 
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Most of these soils are on undulating to rolling up- 
Jands in the northeastern corner of the county. They 
oceur.along the Amelia County line, near the junction 
of Ellis Fork and Flat Creeks. The soils ave associated 
with. the Bremo and Wilkes soils, which are excessively 
drained. In contrast to the Bremo and Wilkes soils, 
which ‘have little or no development in the subsoil, they 
have a well-developed clay subsoil. 

The original vegetation was mostly hardwoods, but it 
included. some shortleaf pine. More than 70 percent of 
the total acreage of Ivedell-Mecklenburg soils is in forest, 
but most of the soils can be cultivated or pastured. 

Iredell-Mecklenburg loams, undulating phases (2 to 
7 percent slopes) (la).—The following describes a. profile 
of Iredell loam, undulating phase, in a forested area: 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure. , 

83 to 9 inches, dark yellowish-brown, very friable loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; a few small, dark-brown concre- 
tions in this layer appear as black strenks on a cut sur- 
face; angular pebbles of quartz up to one-half inch in 
diameter are in the lower part of this layer, 

9 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown, very firm clay; massive, or 
structureless; very plastic and very sticky when wet. 

26 to 81 inches +, material that is predominantly olive 
brown, derived from highly weathered hornblende gneiss 


and diabase; faint mottles of olive gray, pale yellow, and 
yellow. 


The texture of the surface soil ranges from loam to 
fine sandy loam. The number of concretions and quartz 
pebbles in the lower part of the surface soil varies some- 
what from place to place. 

The following describes a profile of Mecklenburg loam, 
undulating phase, in a forested area: 


0 to 2 inches, brown, very friable loam; weak, medium, 
granular structure; contains many angular pebbles of 
quartz. 

to 8 inches, yellowish-brown, friable loam; weak, medium, 

granular structure; has many fine to very fine, round holes. 

8 to 12 inches, dark-brown, friable to firm clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; small con- 
eretions appear as black streaks on a cut surface. 

12 to 27 inches, yellowish-red, firm clay; strong, coarse to 
medium, subangular blocky structure; contains many black 
concretions that are as much as one-fourth inch in diame- 
ter; cleavage planes have black coatings. 

27 to 30 inches, mottled, yellowish-red, light-yellow, dark- 
brown, and black, friable, heavy clay loam; no definite 
structure. 

80 to 86 inches +, mottled, strong-brown, light-yellow, dark- 
brown, and black, very friable sandy loam derived from 
hornblende gneiss. 
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In. some places semirounded and angular pebbles and 
cobbles of diabase and hornblende rock are strewn over 
the surface. The subsoil is red and plastic in a few 
places. 

The soils in this complex are strongly acid to medium 
acid and are medium to low in organic matter. They 
have a-‘moderate supply of most plant nutrients, but the 
supply of potash is fairly low. The surface layers are 
moderately permeable. ‘The subsoil of the Iredell soil 
is very slow in permeability, and that of the Mecklen- 
burg soil is moderately slow. The capacity to hold 
available moisture is generally moderate. Surface run- 
off is slow to medium. Internal drainage is slow in 
the Trecell soil and is medium to slow in the Mecklen- 
burg soil. Sheet erosion is slight to moderate. 

A few small areas of Bremo soils are included in this 
complex. 


Figure 7.—Fields of Tredell-Mecklenburg loams that have been 
plowed and disked. The large clods make the soil difficult to work. 


Use and management.—Approximately 70 percent of 
this complex is in forest, 12 percent is in crops, and the 
rest is about equally distributed between pasture and 
idle areas. The soils are difficult to work but are fairly 
easy to conserve. Yields are medium to low. The soils 
respond moderately well to management. They are 
medium in their range of suitability for crops. 

The crops most commonly grown are corn, small 
grains, dark tobacco, and hay. Corn is usually grown 
in rotation with wheat or barley, and lespedeza is grown 
for hay. Under ordinary management corn makes fairly 
small average yields. Vhe soils are best suited to use 
for dairy farming. 

Large amounts of manure or other kinds of organic 
matter ave needed to improve the tilth, and the soil needs 
to have a complete fertilizer added. Areas that have not 
been limed will require 1 to 2 tons of ground limestone. 

The heavy clay in the subsoil limits yields unless rains 
are frequent and come at -the proper times. It also 
limits the time when these soils can be cultivated (fig. 
7). If the soils ave worked when they are too wet, large 
clods form. 

Some farmers use these soils entirely for pasture. 
Pasture mixtures that include ladino clover provide bet- 
ter grazing if the soils have been fertilized and lmed 
properly. 

Lespecdeza, the principal hay crop, is generally seeded 
with redtop or orchardgrass. If the areas ave fertilized 
properly, yields are good. These soils are in capability 
unit: TTTe—t. 

Tredell-Mecklenburg loams, rolling phases (7 to 12 
percent slopes) (lb)—The soils of this complex have 
stronger slopes than Iredell-Mecklenburg Joams, undu- 
lating phases, and they are more likely to erode. Some 
aveas have already lost much of the original surface 
soil. Surface runoff is medium to rapid. Internal drain- 
age is slow in the Tredell soil and medium to slow in the 
Mecklenburg soil. The supply of plant nutrients is 
fairly high, but the heavy, plastic subsoil limits the 
use of the soils. 

Use and management—Approximately 72 percent of 
this complex is in forest, 15 percent is in crops, and the 
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rest is idle or in pasture. The soils are best suited to 
pasture and forest. A good mixture for seeding pas- 
tures includes ladino clover and either orchardgrass or 
Kentucky 31 fescue. Lime and fertilizer will be needed 
if adequate yields are to be obtained. These soils are in 
capability unit VIe-3. 

Iredell-Mecklenburg loams, eroded rolling phases 
(7 to 20 percent slopes) (!c]}—Because they have stronger 
slopes, these soils are more likely to erode than Tredell- 
Mecklenburg loams, undulating phases. Surface runoff 
is rapid. Tnternal drainage is slow in the Iredell soil 
and medium to slow in the Mecklenburg soil. Sheet 
erosion ranges from moderate to severe. All of the 
areas have deep gullies. Most of the gullies are more 
than 100 yards apart, and trees have checked most of the 
erosion. In a few places, however, where the trees have 
been clean cut, gully erosion is active. 

Use and management.—Almost all of this complex 
is in forest, but a few acres are idle. The forests should 
be managed so that enough of a stand is left to prevent 
serious washing. The trees best suited are southern 
redcedar, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. Virginia 
pine is better suited to the severely eroded areas than 
other kinds of trees. 

These soils should not be cleared for pasture unless 
the owner is willing to spend a large amount of money 
per acre to fill the gullies and to fertilize, lime, and 
seed the areas. The pastures should be fairly good, 
however, if they are managed properly. These soils are 
in capability unit VIe-3, 


Lloyd Series 


The soils of the Lloyd series are deep and well drained 
and ave strongly acid to medium acid. Tocally, they 
are called chocolate land. ‘The scils have formed from 
weathered products of granite gneiss and hornblende 
gneiss. Normally, their surface “layer is brown loam, 
and their subsoil’ is dark- red, firm clay. 

These soils are on undulating to hilly uplands. They 
are widely distributed throughout the county. One of 
the largest areas is about 3 miles east of The Falls along 
the Lunenburg County line. The soils occur in asso- 
elation with Madison, Enon, Cecil, and Wilkes soils. 
They have less mica throughout the profile than the 
Maclison soils, and their subsoil is a darker red and is 
finer textured. They have a vedder subsoil than the 
Enon soils and a browner and finer textured surface 
layer and darker red subsoil than the Cecil soils. They 
wre well drained and have a well-developed, clayey sub- 
soil, whereas the Wilkes soils are excessively dr ained and 
have little or no development in the subsoil. 

The original vegetation was predominantly forest con- 
sisting mostly of ‘oak and hickor ‘y, but it included some 
pines. In many places old, abandoned fields made up 
of these soils have reseeded to loblolly, shortleaf, or 
Virginia pines. Although more than 60 percent of the 
total acreage is in forest, these soils are among the best 
in the county for growing corn, small grains, dark 
tobacco, lespedeza, alfalfa, and clover if they are on 
gentle slopes. 

Lloyd loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(ld).—The following describes a profile in a forested area: 


0 to 12 inches, brown, very friable loam; moderate, fine, 
granular structure. 

12 to 42 inches, dark-red, firm clay; moderate, coarse to 
medium, subangular blocky structure; sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet. 

42 to 66 inches, dark-red, friable silty clay loam mottled 
with yellow; moderate, medium to fine, subangular blocky 
structure, 

66 to 72 inches --, mottled, yellow and red, friable silt loam; 
no definite structure, 


In a few places there are stones scattered over the 
surface of this soil. The stones are mainly pieces of 
dark-colored basic rock. The thickness of the surface 
layer varies considerably, depending largely on the 
degree of sheet erosion. In places the subsoil contains 
very fine flakes of mica. 

This soil is medium acid and has a moderate supply 
of plant nutrients. It is moderately permeable, and_the 
capacity to hold available moisture 1s moderate. Sur- 
face runoff and internal drainage are both medium. 
Sheet erosion is slight to moderate. 

Tse and management. —About 60 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 25 percent is in erops, 10 percent is in pas- 
ture, and the rest is idle. The soil is easy to fairly easy 
to work and fairly easy to conserve. It is suited to 
many different kinds of crops. 

This soil is among the best in the county for corn, 
small grains, and dark tobacco, and for lespedeza, 
alfalfa, and clover grown for hay. It is also good for 
pasture. The soil is especially well suited to alfalfa. 
Yields are high, and the stands usually last for several 
years, 

Corn is commonly grown in rotation with wheat or 
barley followed by a hay crop grown for 2 or 8 years. 
The hay crop is usually lespedeza. Dark tobacco is 
often substituted for corn in the cropping system and 
produces good yields. A complete fertilizer is needed 
for some crops. ‘This soil is in capability unit [e-1. 

Lloyd loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 percent slopes) 
(le)}—This soil has stronger slopes than Lloyd loan, 
undulating phase, and is more likely to erode. It has a 
thinner surface layer; in some areas nearly all of the 
original surface layer has been lost. There are a few 
deep gullies in some areas. Surface runoff is medium 
to rapid, and internal drainage is medium. 

Tse and management.—About 68 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 10 percent is in crops, 14 percent is in 
pasture, and 8 percent is idle. The soil is fairly easy 
to work and is fairly easy to difficult to conserve. It has 
a fairly wide range of suitability for crops. 

About the same crops ave grown on this soil as are 
grown on Lloyd loam, undulating phase, and manage- 
ment is similar except for slight, differences in tillage 
practices. The soil needs to be tilled on the contour, 
and stripcropping should be used if the fields are large 
enough to make it feasible. The areas that have deep 
gullies are best kept in pasture. Heavy applications 
of lime, commercial fertilizer, and manure are needed 
on. gullied areas to get a good stand of grass established. 
The grass will check gully erosion. This soil is in 
capability unit ITTe-1. 

Lloyd loam, hilly phase (12 to 20 percent slopes) 
(Lf].—This soil has much stronger slopes than Lloyd loam, 
undulating phase, and it is generally shallower and has 
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a narrower range of suitability for crops. Surface run- 
off is rapid, and internal dr ainage is medium. Sheet 
evosion has removed part of the” surface soil in most 
areas. ‘There ave a few deep gullies in some places. A 
few small areas in which the surface layer is clay loam 
are mapped with this soil. 

Use and management—Approximately 72 percent of 
Lloyd loam, hilly phase, is im forest, 20 percent is in 
pasture, and the rest is idle. This soil is extremely 
difficult to work and is difficult. to conserve. Neverthe- 
less, some areas have been used for crops. If lime is 
added and a complete fertilizer is applied properly, pas- 
tures ave good on this soil. If pasture is not needed, 
however, ié is well to leave the soil in trees or to plant 
such trees as shortleaf pine, black walnut, and yellow- 
poplar. This soil is in capability unit [Ve~. 

Lloyd clay loam, eroded undulating phase (2 to 7 
percent slopes) (la)—This soil differs from Lloyd loam, 
undulating phase, mainly in having a surface layer 
of veddish- brown elay loam. This surface layer is the 
remains of the original surface layer mixed with subsoil 
material. Some farmers call the soil pushy, because the 
heavy surface layer is difficult to plow and cultivate 
under some moisture conditions. 

Surface runoff and internal drainage are medium. 
Most areas have been sheet eroded so that only remnants 
of the original surface layer remain. There are a few 
deep gullies in a small part of the acreage. 

Use. and management.—A bout 50 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 24 percent is in crops, 15 percent is idle, 
and 11 pereent is in pasture. The soil is difficult to 
work and is fairly easy to conserve. It is used for crops 
that are similar to those grown on Lloyd loam, undulat- 
ing phage, and management is about the same. Never- 
theless, more lime is “yequived to get the same reaction 
as that obtained in the undulating phase, and larger 
amounts of fertilizer are needed. Additions of manure 
will improve the tilth, of the soil greatly and will also 
increase yields. 

‘Hay crops and small grains are more desirable to 
grow on this soil than row crops. The soil is excellent 
for alfalfa. Tf it is limed and fertilized properly, it is 
good for pasture. This soil is in capability unit I1Te-6. 

Lloyd clay loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) {Lb}—This soil has steeper slopes than Lloyd 
loam, undulating phase, and, unlike that soil, it has a 
reddish-brown to dark-ved surface layer of clay loam. 
The plow layer consists of remnants of the original sur- 
face layer mixed with subsoil material, -Most areas are 
cut by deep gullies, and sheet erosion has been severe. 
In some areas the guilies ave far apart. In others, they 
are numerous and. are less than 100 yards apart. 

Use and management—Ahout 62 aig of this soil 
is in forest, 18 percent is idle, 12 percent is pastured, 
and 8 per cent is cr opped. In areas that have not been 
cut by gullies, yields of alfalfa and lespedeza grown for 
hay ave very good. Yields of small grains on. this soil 

are also good, “and yields of corn are fair. If row crops 
are grown, the soil needs to be tilled on the contour. 
Hay crops and small grains will help to control erosion, 

The areas of this soil that have been cut by gullies 
can be improved so that pastures will produce good 


forage on them. The gullies must first be filled and the 
areas smoothed. Then, adequate ground limestone and 
large amounts of a complete fertilizer must be added. 
Manure should be added if it is available. This soil 
is in capability umt IVe-1. 

Lloyd clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 20 percent 
slopes) (Lc)—This soil has much steeper slopes than Lloyd 
loam, undulating phase. Because of severe erosion, it 
is also shallower, and it has a reddish-brown to dark- 
red surface layer of clay loam. Most of the areas have 
lost the original surface layer, and in many places the 
present surface layer was originally the lower part of 
the subsoil. 

This soil occupies small areas on the steep breaks near 
streams. Most of it is eut by deep gullies that are 
widely spaced in some places and close together in 
others. In some places there ave outcrops of bedrock. 

This soil has rapid surface runoff, and the risk of 
further erosion is great. Internal drainage 3 is medium. 

Use and management. —About 80 per cent of this soil 
is in forest, 12 percent is in pasture, and the rest is idle. 
In most areas that are pastured, the yields of forage 
ave fair. Nevertheless, the cost of establishing and 
maintaining pastures is so high that generally a “better 
use for this soil is for est. The trees to which the soil 
is well suited are Virginia and shortleaf pines, and 
yellow-poplars grow well on areas that have a northern 
or eastern exposure. The steep slopes, poor tilth, and 
erosion make this soil unsuitable for crops. The soil is 
in capability unit VIe-1. 


Louisburg Series 


The soils of the Louisburg series are shallow and are 
very strongly acid. They have formed in weathered 
products of granite, granite gneiss, or pegmatite. ‘The 
soils occupy undulating to hilly areas in the uplands. 
They are on. fairly steep slopes along streams and inter- 
mittent drainageways in nearly all parts of the county. 
Some of the largest areas are south of the town of 
Nottoway near the Little Nottoway River. 

These soils have a light yellowish-brown to dark 
grayish-brown surface layer of sandy loam. The under- 
Tying material is very pale brown to yellow, loose sandy 
loam derived from the parent rock. ‘This underlying 
material is at depths of about 16 inches. 

These soils occur in association with Appling, Cecil, 
and Durham soils. Unlike the Appling and Cecil soils, 
which are well drained, they are excessively drained 
and show little or no development in the subsoil. The 
Durham soils ave moderately well drained to well 
drained and have a well-developed subsoil and a slightly 
compact layer. 

The original vegetation was mainly post, white, and 
red oaks, and hickory, but there were some shorileaf and 
loblolly pines. In most places old, abandoned fields 
made up of these soils have reseeded to loblolly, short- 
leaf, and Virginia pines. The areas of these soils that 
have gentle slopes are well suited to bright tobacco, but 
other cultivated e1 ‘ops fail to make good yields, because 
of the low capacity for holding available moisture. These 
soils on the steeper slopes are mainly in forest. 
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Louisburg sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 per- 
cent slopes) (lg)—The following describes a profile in a 
forested area: 


0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure, 

3 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown, 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 

16 to 26 inches, very pale brown to yellow, loose, light sandy 
loam from products of highly weathered granite gneiss, 

26 to 28 inches +, brownish-yellow, mixed with yellow and 
light gray, hard granite gneiss that contains many fine, 
dark-brown and black mica flakes, 


The profile varies widely in texture and in depth to 


very friable sandy 


bedrock. In a few places loose stones are scattered over 
the surface, and in a few places there are outcrops of 
bedrock. 


This soil is very strongly acid, and its supply of plant 
nutrients is low. Permeability is vapid in the surface 
and subsurface layers. ‘The soil is excessively drained 
and has a low capacity for holding available’ moisture. 
The rate of infiltration is high, and “plant nutrients leach 
out of the soil rapidly. Surface runoff is slow to 
medium, and internal drainage is rapid. Sheet erosion 
is shght to moderate. 

Use and mana gement.—Approximately 50 percent of 
this soil is in forest, 25 percent is in crops, 17 percent 
is idle, and 8 percent is pastured. The soil is easy to 
work and is fairly easy to easy to conserve. Yields are 
low to medium. 

This soil is considered one of the best in the county 
for bright tobacco, and that crop is the most. widely 
grown. Tobacco is generally grown year after year and 
1s followed by a winter cover crop of rye. come farmers 
allow the fields to remain idle for 1 or 2 years before 
a new crop of tobacco is planted. Corn, small grains, 
and Jespedeza for hay are grown in a few areas. If 
there has been adequate rain “during the growing season, 
good yields of corn are obtained. Generally, yields of 
crops are low, however, because of the low capacity of 
the sorl for holding available moisture. If there has been 
a rainy growing serson so that small grains have ade- 
quate moisture, “the yields can be increased by applying 
a topdressing of mitrogen fertilizer. 

Definite cropping systems are not widely used on this 
soil. ‘The one most commonly used is 1 year each ‘of 
corm, small grains, and lespedeza grown for hay. 

The soil is too droughty for good pastures. "Lespe- 
deza and tall fescne make the best growth. This soil 
is in capability unit [Ve-3. 

Louisburg sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 percent 
slopes) [Lh).—This soil is mainly on slopes between ridge- 
tops and the sharply breaking, more extensive areas “of 
Louisburg sandy loam, hilly phase. It is a shallow soil. 
Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and internal drain- 
age is rapid. Sheet. erosion is slight to moderate. ‘The 
risk of further erosion is moderate to high. 

Use and management.—About 74 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 16 percent is in crops, and the rest is 
idle or in pasture. The soil is easy to work, and it is 
fairly easy to conserve. The range of suitability for 
crops is medium, and yields are low to medium. 

Many farmers use this soil along with areas of Louis- 
burg sandy loam, undulating phase, and. management 
practices and the crops grown are similar. This soil 
needs more intensive practices to control erosion. Till- 
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age should be on the contour. If bright tobacco is 
grown, terraces will be needed so that surface water will 
be removed with a minimum amount of erosion. This 
soil is in capability unit [Ve-2. 

Louisburg sandy loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 12 
percent slopes) (lk)—Because it has steeper slopes, this 
soil is more likely to erode than Louisburg sandy loam, 
undulating phase. Poor management. in “the past has 
causecl most of the areas to lose at least half of the 
oviginal surface layer. In all of the areas, there are a 
few deep gullies. Surface runoff and internal drainage 
are both rapid. The risk of further erosion is high. 

Use and management.—Appyroximately 80 percent of 
this soil is in forest, 12 percent is ee and the rest is 
in pasture. The soil is difficult to work and conserve, 
and yields are low. 

This soil can be used for pasture. Even though large 
amounts of a complete fertilizer and adequate lime are 
used, however, the growth of the pasture grasses will be 
poor compared to that of the grasses on many of the 
other soils in the county. 

It is better to use this soil for forest than for culti- 
vated crops or pasture. Loblolly pine does well. Before 
trees ave planted, active gully erosion should be checked. 
One way of doing this is to divert the water at the head 
of the gully. When the timber is harvested, the trees 

should be cut sparingly so as to leave enough for a 
cover. Otherwise, erosion will begin again in the old 
gules. This soil is in capability unit [Ve-3. 

Louisburg sandy loam, hilly phase (12 to 45 percent 
slopes) (lm).—This soil has munch steeper slopes than 
ae sandy loam, undulating phase, and it is gen- 

erally somewhat shallower. It is excessively drained. 
Suetaes runoff is rapid to very rapid, and internal drain- 
age is rapid. Sheet erosion has been shight to moderate. 

Use and management.—About 86 percent of this soil 
is in forest, and the rest is about equally distributed 
between pasture and idle areas. The soil is difficult to 
work and conserve. It is better used’ for forest than for 
tilled crops or pasture. Loblolly and shortleaf pines 
grow well on this soil, and yellow-poplar makes a good 
crowth near the foot of slopes that have a northern or 
eastern exposure. This soil 1s in capability unit VITe-1. 

Louisburg sandy loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 45 
percent slopes) (ln).—This soil has steeper slopes than 
Louisburg sandy loam, undulating phase, and is mod- 
erately to severely eroded. In places all of the soil has 
been washed away and the crumbly granitic rock is 
exposed. Nearly all of the areas have deep gullies, but 
they ave generally few in number. Surface runoff is 
rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is rapid. 

Use and management.—N early all of this soil was once 
used for crops. Now, about 80 percent of it is in forest; 
except for a small acreage in pasture, most of the rest 
is idle. If the cover of plants is removed, little can be 
done to prevent this soil from washing. It is difficult to 
work, and very diflicult to conserve. 

This soil should be used for forest. In the more eroded 
areas, Virginia pine grows better than other kinds of 
trees. In the other areas, the same kinds of trees can be 
grown as are grown on Louisburg sandy loam, hilly 
phase, but growth will be slower. A major problem on 
this soil is to check the active erosion in the gullies. The 
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idle areas should be planted to trees so that they will not 
become severely eroded. This soil is in capability unit 


VIte-1. 


Madison Series 


The Madison series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid to very strongly acid soils formed from quartz mica 
gneiss. Many mica flakes are mixed throughout the 
subsoil. The soils oceupy undulating to hilly areas in 
the uplands. The most extensive areas are near the cen- 
ter of the county between Nottoway and Blackstone. 

The surface layer is ight yellowish-brown sandy loam. 
The subsoil is ved, friable clay. 

These soils occur in association with Wilkes, Cecil, 
Lloyd, non, Vance, Helena, and Louisburg soils. In 

contrast to the Wilkes and Louisburg soils, which have 

little or no development in the subsoil and are exces- 
sively drained, they have a well-developed subsoil. The 
Madison soils have a coarser textured subsoil than the 
Cecil soils and a lighter colored and coarser textured 
subsoil than the Lloyd. In contrast to the Enon soils, 
which have a subsoil of strong-brown clay, they have a 
subsoil of red clay loam. In addition, the Enon soils 
are moderately well drained. Unlike the Madison soils, 
the Vance soils are moderately well drained, and their 
subsoil is reddish-yellow to brownish-yellow clay. The 
Helena are somewhat poorly drained and have a mot- 
tled, yellowish-brown and light-gray subsoil of clay. 

The original vegetation was mainly hardwoods of the 
oak-hickory type, but it included some shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pines. A number of dairy farms are on these soils. 
The soils that are on gentle slopes are among the best 
for dark tobacco of any. in the county. 

Madison sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 per- 
cent slopes) (Mf)—The following describes a profile in a 
forested area: 

0 to 1 inch, pale-olive, very friable sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure. 


1 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam; 


weak, fine, granular structure; contains many small to 
medium-sized mica flakes. 


6 to 20 inches, red, friable clay loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; contains so many mica flakes 
that when the soil is rubbed between the fingers it has a 
shiny appearance and a slick, greasy feel. 

20 to 28 inches, red, friable, highly micaceous, heavy silt 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; the content 
of mica is much greater than in the layer immediately 
above. ; 

28 to 40 inches +, mottled, red, pale-yellow, strong-brown, 
and white, very friable, very micaccous material from 
highly weathered quartz mica and gneiss. 

In a few areas there are many pieces of angular quartz, 
1 to 12 inches in diameter, scattered over the surface. In 
some places the subsoil is yellowish red or brownish yel- 
low. In some places the surface soil is fine sandy loam, 
and in others it is coarse sandy loam. 

This soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid, and it 
is generally low in organic matter and plant nutrients. 
Its surface soil has rapid permeability, and its subsoil, 
moderate permeability. The capacity for holding avail- 
able moisture is moderate. Surface runoff is slow to 
medium, and internal drainage is medium, Sheet ero- 
sion is slight to moderate. 


Use and management.—About 60 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 25 percent is in crops, 10 percent is in pas- 
ture, and 5 percent is idle. The soil is easy to work and 
is fairly easy to conserve. The yields of most crops 
range from medium to moderately high. 

This is one of the best soils in the county for dark 
tobacco. The tobacco is usually grown in a 3-year rota- 
tion consisting of tobacco, a small grain, and red clover 
or lespedeza grown for hay. If the stubble of red clover 
is turned under in the spring, it makes the tobacco grow 
faster and increases its weight. 

Many of the dairy farms in the county are on this soil. 
On these farms corn, small grains, and lespedeza for hay 
are generally grown in a 8-year rotation. Alfalfa, an- 
other extensive crop, is grown for 4 or 5 years in the 
same field. Then, after corn has been grown for 1 year, 
the field is again used for alfalfa. This soil is in capa- 
bility unit [Ie-2. 

Madison sandy loam, eroded undulating phase (2 to 
7 percent slopes) (Mg)—This soil differs from Madison 
sandy loam, undulating phase, in that. each area has a 
few deep gullies and most areas are moderately damaged 
by sheet erosion. Surface runoff is slow to medium, and 
internal. drainage is medium. 

Use and management—About 45 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 30 percent is in pasture, 20 percent is idle, 
and 5 percent is in cultivated crops. If the soil is limed 
and fertilized properly, it is well suited to pasture. Ac- 
tive gullying must be checked. This can be done by 
plowmg im the sides and heads of the gullies. 

Tf the soil is used for cultivated crops or pasture, simi- 
lar management practices will be needed as are used for 
Madison sandy loam, undulating phase. This soil is 
in capability unit [Te-2. 

Madison sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Mh).—Because it has stronger slopes, this soil is 
more likely to erode than Madison sandy loam, undulat- 
ing phase. Some areas have already lost a large part of 
the surface soil. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and 
internal drainage is medium. ; 

Use and management.—About 53 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 24 percent is in crops, 15 percent is in pas- 
ture, and 8 percent is idle. The soil is fairly easy to 
work and conserve. The crops are similar to those grown 
on Madison sandy loam, undulating phase. About the 
same kinds and amounts of fertilizer are needed, but 
yields will be lower. This soil needs to be tilled on the 
contour if it is used intensively for cultivated crops. 
Striperopping is desirable if the fields are large enough 
for it to-be feasible (fig. 8). This soil is in capability 
unit _IfTfe-1. 

Madison sandy loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 12 
percent slopes) (Mk).—This soil has steeper slopes and is 
more eroded than Madison sandy loam, undulating 
phase. In nearly all of the areas, ‘there are a few deep 
gullies. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and internal 
drainage is medium. Generally, sheet erosion is moder- 
ate, but in a few places it is severe. 

Use and management.—About 78 percent. of this soil is 
in forest, 18 percent is in pasture, and a small acreage 
is idle. The soil is fairly easy to difficult to work and 
conserve, and yields are medium to low. 
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Figure 8.—Hay and small grains grown in strips on Madison sandy 
loam, rolling phase, and on Madison clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 


This soil is better suited to pasture than to cultivated 
crops. If pastures are not needed, it should be used 
for forest. If it is to be pastured, erosion must be 
checked in the gullies. This can be done by using a 
bulldozer to fill and smooth the gullies. Then, large 
amounts of ground limestone and a complete fertilizer 
should be added before the grass is seeded. Ryegrass 
or a similar fast-growing grass can be used to keep the 
soil from washing until other grasses can get started. 
Shortleaf and loblolly pines do well in areas wheve trees 
are to be planted. This soil is in capability unit IITe-2. 

Madison sandy loam, hilly phase (12 to 20 percent 
slopes) (MI)—This soil has stronger slopes and is shallower 
than Madison sandy loam, undulating phase. Surface 
runoff is rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is 
medium. In some places sheet erosion is slight, but in 
others it is moderate. 

Use and management.—About 76 percent of this soil is 
in forest, 10 percent is in pasture, 6 percent is in crops, 
and 8 percent is idle. The soil is difficult to work and 
conserve, and yields are low. 

If the soil is limed and fertilized properly, pastures 
are fair. If they are overgrazed, there is considerable 
risk of sheet and gully erosion. In the smoother areas, 
hay will give fair yields. Unless pasture is needed 
greatly, areas that are now in forest should be left in 
forest. This soil is in capability unit [Ve-2. 

Madison sandy loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 20 
percent slopes) (Mm).—This soil has stronger slopes than 
Madison sandy loam, undulating phase, and is shallower 
and more eroded. Sheet: erosion is moderate, and almost, 
all of the areas have a few deep gullies. Surface runoff 
is rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is medium. 

Use and management.—About 80 percent of this soil is 
in forest, 12 percent is in pasture, and 8 percent is idle. 
The soil is difficult to work and conserve, and yields 
are low. 

This soil can be used for pasture, but the cost of con- 
‘trolling erosion in the gullies and of establishing and 
maintaining pastures is generally too high. If the cost 
of establishing pastures is too high to justify the ex- 
penditure, the soil is best planted to loblolly pine and 
kept in forest. This soil is in capability unit [Ve-2. 

Madison clay loam, eroded undulating phase (2 to 7 
percent slopes) {Ma)—This soil differs from. Madison 
sandy loam, undulating phase, in being shallower and 
in having a surface layer of red to yellowish-red clay 


loam. Most of the original surface layer has been lost 
through erosion. The present surface layer consists of 
remnants of the original surface layer mixed with sub- 
soil material. Deep gullies have formed in some places. 
Surface runoff and internal drainage are both medium. 

Use und management.—About 40 percent of this soil is 
in crops, 80 percent, is in forest, 20 percent is in pasture, 
and 10 percent is idle. The soil is difficult to work and 
is fairly easy to difficult to conserve. Yields ave medium 
to low. Because of the heavy texture of the surface 
layer, the inadequate supply of organic matter, the 
deep gullies in some places, and the risk of further 
erosion, the soil is restricted in use for some crops. 
Nevertheless, it is used fairly widely for corn, small 
grains, dark tobacco, alfalfa, and hay crops. 

The cropping systems used are similar to those used on 
Madison sandy loam, undulating phase, and the soil will 
need the same kind of fertilizer. It will need larger 
amounts of fertilizer, however, and it will require much 
larger amounts of lime to raise the pFL to a desired level. 
Tilth can be improved and the supply of organic matter 
increased by adding barnyard manure and by turning 
under crops as green manure. Cropping systems that 
consist mainly of small grains and hay crops are 
better suited to this soil than ones consisting mainly of 
tobacco or corn. 

Good pastures can be obtained on this soil if enough 
lime is applied to raise the pH to about 6.0 and if large 
amounts of a complete fertilizer are added. Pasture is 
a good use if the areas are not needed for crops. This 
soil is in capability unit [TTe-6. 

Madison clay loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 12 
percent slopes) (Mb).—This soil has stronger slopes than 
Madison clay loam, eroded undulating phase. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid, and internal drainage is 
medium. In many places sheet erosion has removed all 
or nearly all of the original surface layer. In some 
places part of the subsoil has been lost. Deep gullies 
that are fairly widely spaced are in about one-half of 
the total acreage. 

Use and management.—About 65 percent of this soil is 
in forest, 20 percent is in pasture, 10 percent is in crops, 
and 5 percent is idle. The soil is difficult to work and 
conserve, and yields are medium to low. It is not well 
suited to corn, dark tobacco, and. other clean-tilled crops. 

The areas that have deep gullies should be used for 
pasture or forest. Small grains and hay crops can be 
grown on the areas that do not have deep gullies. The 
soil needs to be tilled on the contour. If the fields are 
large enough to make it feasible, stripcropping will help 
to control further erosion. If pastures are to be estab- 
lished. and maintained on this soil, large amounts of 
ground limestone and a complete fertilizer must be used. 
This sotl is in capability unit [Ve-1. 

Madison clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase 
(7 to 12 percent slopes) (Mc)—This soil has stronger 
slopes than Madison clay loam, eroded undulating phase, 
a has been eroded more severely. All of it has been 
cut by many deep gullies. In most of the areas, all of 
the original surface layer has been lost through erosion 
and as much as one-half of the subsoil. Surface runoff 
is rapid, and internal drainage is medium. 

Use and management.—About 85 percent of this soil is 
in forest, 10 percent is idle, and 5 ‘percent is pastured. 
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The soi] has been cut so extensively by gullies that the 
cost of establishing pasture would be prohibitive. Areas 
now in forest should not be cleared. Some of the for- 
ested areas may need to have a few more desirable trees 
planted to improve the stand. Shortleaf or Virginia 
pines are desirable to plant on the areas that are idle or 
that have been pastured. Virginia pine should be planted 
in and around the gullies and on areas that. have Jost a 
large part of the subsoil. This soil is in capability unit 
IVe-1. 

Madison clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes) (Md]—This soi] is on much steeper slopes than 
Madison clay loam, eroded undulating phase, and in most 
places it is shallower. In nearly all of the areas, most 
of the original surface soil and generally part of the 
subsoil have been removed by accelerated sheet erosion. 
Deep gullies that are more than 100 yards apart occur in 
about 40 percent of the acreage. Surface runoff is rapid 
to very rapid, and internal drainage is medium. The 
risk of further erosion is great. 

Use and management—Appvoximately 74 percent of 
this soil is in forest, 10 percent is in pasture, 10 percent 
is idle, and 6 percent is in cultivated crops. The soil is 
difficult to work and conserve, and yields are low. Good 
pastures can be obtained on some of the smoother areas 
that are not gullied, if large amounts of ground limestone 
and a complete fertilizer are used. Most of the soil is 
more suitable for forest. than for other purposes. This 
soil is in capability unit VIe-1. 

Madison clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase (12 
to 20 percent slopes) (Me]—This soil has much steeper 
slopes than Madison clay loam, eroded undulating phase, 
and has more severe erosion. In most of the areas, there 
are many deep gullies. Sheet erosion has removed all 
of the original sandy loam surface soil, and, in many 
places, more than half of the subsoil. The soil is shallow 
over weathered rock. In many places the soft, decom- 
posed, fine-grained, micaceous material is exposed, par- 
ticularly im the deep gullies. 

Use and management—About 85 percent of this soil 
is in forest. The rest is idle but has patches of small 
trees growing on it. The soil is very difficult to work 
and conserve. It is better to use it for forest than for 
tilled crops or pasture. When the trees are harvested 
for sawtimber or pulpwood, cutting should be light. 
If cutting is heavy, active erosion may start again, This 
soil is in capability unit VIe-1. 


Mixed Alluvial Land 


Mixed alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Mn).—This 
land type consists of alluvial materials deposited at fre- 
quent intervals on the first bottoms of streams. It is 
along nearly all of the creeks and smaller drainageways 
throughout the county. Along the larger streams it 
occurs with the Wehadkee and Chewacla soils. 

The soil materials that make up this land type have 
not been in place long enough for a profile to have 
developed. In many places the topmost 1 or 2 inches 
of material was deposited during the past year. The 
areas are flooded frequently. They are generally level 
or nearly level, but there are a few small hummocks or 
low ridges of sand or other alluvial debris. Surface run- 


off is slow to very slow. Internal drainage is generally 
slow, but it ranges from very slow to rapid. 

This land type has extreme variations in color and 
in other characteristics. The color of the surface layer 
ranges from a brown like that of the Chewacla soil 
to a mottled light gray and yellowish brown like that 
of the Wehadkee soils. The texture of tht surface layer 
ranges from coarse sand to heavy silt loam. The under- 
lying material ranges from a brown or yellowish-brown 
to a mottled light-gray and yellowish-brown, variable 
mixture of sand, silt, clay, and well-rounded pebbles of 
quartz. 

In many places this land type consists of coarse, sandy 
materials that overlie Chewacla and Wehadkee soils. 
The sandy materials were deposited after the stream 
channel became clogged with sand and silt. After the 
channel became clogged, the water flowed more rapidly 
when the stream overflowed its banks and larger par- 
ticles were transported. These particles were deposited 
on the Chewacla and Wehadkee soils. 

This land type is very strongly acid to strongly acid. 
The supply of plant nutrients ranges from high to low, 
and the soil material contains a variable amount of 
orgamic matter. 

Use and management.—Approximately 80 percent of 
this land type is in forest, 15 percent is in pasture, 5 per- 
cent is idle, and a smal] acreage is used to grow lespedeza 
for hay. Nearly all of the acreage has once been cropped. 
Many of the areas were later abandoned and allowed to 
revert to forest because of the frequent flooding, low 
yields, and high cost of keeping drainage ditches open. 
Most of these abandoned areas now have a dense stand of 
smooth alder, river birch, sycamore, honeysuckle, smilax, 
and red-osier dogwood, In a few places there are white 
ash, yellow-poplar, and other trees of commercial value. 

Pastures that have had applications of ground lime- 
stone and a complete fertilizer provide good grazing on 
this land type. In dry years this is especially true of 
areas that are normally wet. Whiteclover and bluegrass 
grow well on the finer textured, better drained areas. 
Kentucky 81 fescue grows best on the poorly drained or 
very sandy areas. Redtop and lespedeza grow well on 
some areas. Pastures on this land can be improved so 
that 8 acres will carry 1 animal unit. This land type 
is in capability unit IITw-2. 


Seneca Series 


The only soil of this series mapped in the county is 
Seneca sandy Joam. This soil is not extensive but occurs 
in most parts of the county. The Seneéa soils are deep 
and are well drained to moderately well drained. They 
are medium acid to strongly acid and are well supplied 
with organic matter. These soils have a seasonally high 
water table caused by seepage from the adjacent, higher 
lying soils. They have formed mainly from local alluvial 
and colluvial materials. The parent materials were 
washed from hght-textured and, in most places, coarse- 
textured soils that were underlain by granitic rocks. 

The surface layer of these soils is dark grayish-brown 
coarse sandy loam or loam. It overlies brownish-yellow 
sandy loam. 

The soils are in the narrow troughs of intermittent 
drainageways. They occur to a lesser extent at the foot 
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of slopes occupied by such soils as the Appling and 
Louisburg. 

Seneca sandy loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Sa)—The 
following describes a profile of this soil m a cultivated 
area: 

0 to 17 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure. 

17 to 82 inches, brownish-yellow, very friable sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure. 

32 to 36 inches +, yellowish-brown, friable, light sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 

The texture of the surface soil varies greatly within 
short distances. Within a distance of 800 to 400 yards, 
the texture may range from coarse sandy loam to loam. 
The coarser material is generally nearer the slope from 
which the soil material was washed. The color ranges 
from gray through pale yellow to brown. Because the 
soil has formed in colluvial accumulations, its depth 
varies from place to place. ‘The soil is generally shal- 
lower where it adjoins upland. slopes. 

This soil is well supplied with organic matter. Perme- 
ability is rapid in the surface soil and moderate in the 
subsurface layer. 

A few small spots that are poorly drained are mapped 
with this soil, but drainage generally ranges from good 
to somewhat poor. In most places the drainage is mod- 
erately good. The capacity for holding available mois- 
ture is moderate. Surface runoff is slow to medium, 
and internal drainage is medium to slow. 

Use and management.—About 50 percent of this soil 
is in crops, 25 percent is in forest, 20 percent is pas- 
tured, and 5 percent is idle. The soil is very easy to 
work and conserve. It is among the best in the county 
for corn and davk tobacco and is the best for melons and 
vegetables grown in home gardens. It is also a good soil 
for most hay crops, but is not a desirable soil for alfalfa. 
Because of lodging, small grains do not make good 
yields. This soil is in capability unit Ie-3. 


Starr Series 

Starr loam is the only soil of this series mapped in the 
county. The Starr soils ave deep and are well drained 
to modevately well drained. They are strongly acid, but 
they have a good supply of organic matter and plant 
nutrients. 

The surface soil is brown to reddish-brown loam or 
clay loam. It overlies ved to dark-red silty clay loam. 

These soils occur in small, nayrow areas along inter- 
mittent drainageways. ‘They have formed from local 
alluvial and colluvial materials, but mostly from mate- 
rials washed from the surface soils of Madison, Lloyd, 
Cecil, and other nearby, higher lying soils. The Starr 
soils have formed from darker colored and finer tex- 
tured materials than the Seneca, 

Starr loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Sb)—This soil has 
gentle slopes. The following describes a profile in a 
cultivated area: 


0 to 8 inches, brown to reddish-brown, very friable loam; 
weak to moderate, fine, granular structure. 

8 to 80 inches, red to dark-red, friable silty clay loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure. 

80 to 40 inches +, red, friable soil material finely mottled 
with yellowish brown and reddish yellow. 


In.some places the texture of the surface soil is sit 
loam or clay. The thickness of the profile ranges from 
22 to 56 inches. Although the soil is moderately well 
drained, there are a few small, poorly drained spots. 

This soil is strongly acid. It has a good supply of 
organic matter and plant nutrients. The soil 1s mod- 
erately permeable, and the capacity for holding available 
moisture is moderate. Surface runoff is slow to medium, 
and internal drainage is medium. During wet seasons 
there is a high water table because of seepage from higher 
lymg areas. 

Tse and. management—About 45 percent of this soil is 
in forest, 85 percent is in crops, 18 percent is in pasture, 
and the rest is idle. The soil is generally easy to work. 
In a few places, however, where the texture of the sur- 
face layer is clay loam, the soil is difficult to till when 
it is too wet or too dry. The soil is easy to conserve. 

This is one of the best soils in the county for dark 
tobacco and corn, and it is widely used for home gardens. 
It is also well suited to red clover and lespedeza. Be- 
cause of lodging, small grains usually make poor yields. 
Seepage from areas of higher lying soils damages al- 
falfa.” The alfalfa grows well for 1 or 2 years. After 
2 years it starts dying out, and after 38 years it is all 
gone. Dark tobacco is generally grown in a 3-year 
rotation with small grains and red clover. The good 
supply of plant nutrients can be maintained without the 
use of large amounts of commercial fertilizer. This 
soil is in capability unit ITe-3. 


Stony Land 


Stony land (2 to 30 percent slopes) (Sc)—This land 
type consists largely of loose stones or boulders, and 
there are many outcrops of rock. Soil materials in vari- 
ous stages of development surround the stones. Most 
of this land is on the narrow diabase dikes that traverse 
the county in several places. Some areas on the diabase 
dikes have gently undulating relief. Steeper areas in 
which there are many outcrops of granite occur near the 
larger streams, 

se and management.—Approximately 85 percent of 
this land type is in forest, 10 percent is in pasture, and 
the rest is idle. Most of the forest stands are made up 
mainly of oak and hickory. Cutover areas have re- 
seeded to redcedar and shortleaf pine. Areas where the 
stones are not too close together can be used to a limited 
extent for pasture. Clipping to control weeds and 
bushes is difficult in these areas, and it is hard to apply 
lime and fertilizer. The land is better used only for 
forest. This land type is in capability unit VIe-2. 


Vance Series 


The Vance soils are moderately well drained and are 
very strongly acid.. They have formed from weathered 
products of granite or granite gneiss mixed with horn- 
blende gneiss or diabase. The largest areas are in the 
western part of the county near the edges of strips of 
basic rock. 

The surface layer of these soils is grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam, The subsoil is reddish-yellow to brownish- 
yellow, firm clay. 
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‘These soils occur on undulating to hilly uplands in 
association with Appling, Icnon, and Helena soils. They 
are more poorly drained and have a finer textured 
subsoil than the Appling soils. In contrast to the Vance 
soils, the Enon soils have a strong-brown subsoil, and 
Helena soils, a mottled, yellowish-brown or hght- 
evay subsoil. 

The original vegetation was hardwoods. The hard- 
woods were mainly oak and hickory but included a few 
scattered shortleaf and. loblolly pines. 

Vance fine sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 per- 
cent slopes) (Va)—The following describes 2 profile in a 
cultivated area: 

0 to G inches, grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam: 
weak, fine granular structure; some white, angular peb- 
bles of quartz, Y% to 2 inches in diameter, are on the sur- 
face and in this layer, 

G6 to 10 inches, pale-yellow, very friable fine sandy loam with 


a few spots and streaks of grayish brown; weak, fine, 
granular structure. 
10 to 18 inches, brownish-yellow, friable fine sandy clay 


loum: weak, course, sabangular blocky structure. 


plastic and slightly “ky when wet; coarse, 
subangular blocky structure. 
te inches, mottled, brownish-yellow, red, yellow, and 


iable clay loam; moderate, fine, subangulur blocky 


moderate, 


white, 
structure, 

82 to 42 inches, mottled, yellow, white, and yellowish-brown, 
friable, heavy loam from highly weathered granite gneiss ; 
no definite structure. 


This soil is very strongly acid and is low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. Permeability is moderate 
in the surface layer and moderately slow to slow in the 
subsoil. The capacity for holding available moisture 
is moderate. Surface runoff is slow to medium, and 
internal drainage is slow. Sheet erosion is slight to 
moderate. In some areas there are a few deep gullies. 
Use and management.—About 50 percent of this soil is 
in crops, 40 percent is in forest, and the rest is about 
equally distributed between pasture and idle aveas. The 
soil is fairly easy to work and is easy to conserve. It 
hag a medium range of suitability for crops. Corn, 
bright tobacco, small grains, and lespedeza grown for 
hay are the principal crops, but yields are medium to 
ow (fig. 9). 

Many farmers cultivate and fertilize this soil about 
the same as Appling fine sandy loam, undulating phase, 
but, as a rule, yields ave slightly lower. This soil has 
a less permeable subsoil, however; it is, therefore, shghtly 
better suited to pasture. Because of the plastic clay in 
the subsoil, this soil is not suited to alfalfa. 

Where sheet erosion has removed a large part. of the 
surface soil and the clayey subsoil material has been 
mixed in the plow layer, the soil is much harder to work 
than Apphng fine sandy loam, undulating phase. 

The aveas of this sot] that are moderately sheet eroded 
and that contain a few deep gullies ave better used for 
pasture or forest than for cultivated crops. Tf they are 
used for pasture or forest, active erosion must be checked 
in the gullies and a cover must be established. One way 
of doing this is to use a bulldozer to plow or push in the 
soil materials at the heads and sides of the deep gullies. 
Then, after the gullies have been filled and smoothed, 
heavy applications of a complete fertilizer and ground 
limestone must be used before a grass mixture is seeded. 
This sotl is in capability unit’ TTTe-t. 
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Figure 9—Bright tobacco on an eroded area of Vance fine sandy 

loam in the foreground shows poor growth compared to the tobacco 

of the same age growing on Appling fine sandy loam in the 
background. 


Vance fine sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (Vb)—This soil is on stronger slopes and ts 
shallower than Vance fine sandy loam, undulating phase. 
Surface rumoff is medium to rapid, and internal drainage 
is slow. Sheet evosion ranges from shght to moderate, 
and there are a few deep gullies in some areas, The 
risk of further erosion is moderate to high. 

Use and munagement—About 70 percent of this soil is 
in forest, 15 percent is in pasture, 10 percent is in crops, 
and the rest is idle. ‘The soil is difficult to work, but. 
it is fairly easy to conserve. Crops similar fo those 
grown on Vance fine sandy loam, undulating phase, can 
be grown on the smoother areas if practices are used 
to control erosion. ‘These include tilling on the contour, 
stripcropping, and using Jong rotations. The more 
strongly sloping areas ave better used for pasture than 
for cultivated crops. The areas that have moderate 
sheet erosion and that have a few deep gullies are best 
used for growing trees. ‘This soil is in capability unit 
TTTe-5. 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of poorly drained, very 
strongly acid soils that ave flooded frequently. ‘They 
have formed from vecent alluvial materials deposited 
on nearly Jevel to level first bottoms along the Nottoway 
River and most of the larger creeks. 

The surface layer of these soils is mottled silt loam. 
It is underlain by mottled soil material that ranges im 
texture from clay loam to silt loam. 

The soils are associated with Mixed alluvinl land and 
with the Chewacla soil. They are not so variable in 
texture and drainage as Mixed alluvial land, and they 
are more poorly drained than the Chewacla soil. 

The natural vegetation consists of white ash, sycamore, 
river ‘birch, sweetgum, boxelder, slippery elm, red maple, 
hackberry, and similar hardwoods. In most places there 
is an undergrowth of smooth alder, buttonbush, and 
smilax. In the swampy areas there are no trees, but 
there a few shrubs, such as buttonbush, that tolerate 
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water. Most areas of these soils are flooded for long 
enough periods every 15 to 20 years to kill the larger 
trees. 

Wehadkee silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wa).— 
Some of the largest areas of this soil are southwest of 
Blackstone alone the Little Nottoway River and near 
the junction of the Little Nottowa ay and Nottoway 
Rivers. The following describes a profile in a forested 
aed: 
light-gray, strong-brown, and brown- 
weak, fine to coarse, granular 


0 to 22 inches, mottled, 
ish-yellow, friable silt loam; 
structure, 

22 to 56 inches, mottled, light-gray, brewnish-vellow, yellow- 
ish-brown, and gray, friable, light silty clay loam to heavy 
silt Jodi; massive to wenk, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure. 

56 to 64 inches +-, mottled, gray and brownish-yellow imix- 
ture of sand, silt, and rounded quartz pebbles. 


The profile varies considerably im depth. In places 
the depth to sand and gravel is much Jess than in the 
profile described. Tn a few places recent floods have 
deposited 1 or 2 inches of sand on the surface. 

This soil is very strongly acid. Its supply of organic 
matter is medium. Jt has a good supply of plant nu- 
trients. Both surface runoff and internal dramage are 
very slow. The water table is near the surface most. of 
the time. As a result, water moves slowly through the 
surface and subsurface Inyers. The capacity for holding 
available moisture is high. 

Use and management.—At least 100 years ago nearly 
all of this soil was used for crops. At that “time the 
soil had a good supply of plant nutrients, labor was 
cheap, and there was 2 more abundant forest. cover on 
the watershed, which reduced the frequency of flooding. 
Today, about 10 percent of this soil is used for pasture. 
The rest has forests growing on part of it. On most. 
of this soil only trees that tolerate water will grow. 
There is little timber of commercial value. Many of 
the areas are virtually wasteland and produce nothing 
of value. 

It is better to use this soil for permanent pasture than 
for crops or forest. Ladino clover and tall fescue will 
produce good forage. Before the soil can be used suc- 
cessfully for pasture, the excess surface water must be 
drained off. Wide, V-type ditches provide the most 
satisfactory deainage. Enough ground limestone should 
be added io raise the pH to “6.0 before the al ae 
seeded. This soil is in eapability unit PVw-t 

Wehadkee soils (0 to 1 percent slopes) (Wb).—These 
soils differ from Wehadkee silt loam because they are 
covered by water that is at least 1 foot deep during: most 
or all of the year. Some areas are in pockets where 
the stream channel has shifted. The laveest areas are 
along Deep Creek and West. Creek. The soil in these 
large areas was deposited as the result of flooding caused 
by beaver dams. 

No trees grow on these soils. In some places there 
are shrubs, such as buttonbush, that grow in water. 
Nevertheless, much of the acreage consists of open water 
with no vegetation. The areas are of no value except 
for wildlife. Wild ducks, otter, beaver, and muskrat are 
more abundant, around the areas than in other parts of 
the county. These soils are in capability unit, ViTIw-1 
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Wickham Series 


The Wickham series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that have formed on narrow stream terraces in 
young alluvial materials. ‘The parent materials of these 
soils were washed mainly from Cecil, Madison, Lloyd, 
and bets soils. 

The surface Jayer of these soils is brown to dark- 
brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is red to yellowish- 
ved, friable clay loam. 

Wickham fine sandy loam is the only soil of this series 
mapped in Nottoway County. It occurs in small areas 
along the Little Nottoway and Nottoway Rivers and to 
a lesser extent along some of the other large streams. 
Tt has better drainage than the Angusta soil, with which 
It is associated in places, and it has a darker surface 
layer and a redder subsoil. 

Wickham fine sandy loam (2 to 7 percent: slopes) 
(We}.—The following describes a profile in a cultivated 
We: 

0 to 8 inches, brown to dark-brown, very friable fine sandy 
low; weak, fine, granular structure. 

8 to 11 inches, light yellowist-brown, very friable fine sandy 
loan; Weak, fine, granular structure. 

V1 te BB inches, red, friable clay Joan; 
subangular blocky structure. 

83 to 66 inches, yellowish-ved, friable sandy clay loam: weak, 
tine, subangular blocky structure; has a few highly weath- 
ered bDlick and brown concretions. 

G6 toe TT inches +, mottled, yellowish-red, 
and yellow, very (Criable fine sandy loan; 
ture. 


moderate, tuedium, 


brownish-yellow, 
ho definite struc. 


In places the profile is less deep than that described. 
Tn places angular pieces of white quartz ave scattered 
throughout the profile. In a few small areas, the subsoil 
iS yellowish brown. ‘Che slopes in a small ‘acreage ae 
more than 7 percent. 

This soil is strongly acid. It has a fairly good supply 
of organic matter and a moderate supply of plant mi- 
trients. Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface 
soil and moderate in the subsoil. The capacity for He 
ing available moisture is ae ate. Surface runoff 
slow to medium, and internal drainage is medium. Th 
most areas sheet erosion has been slight and there are 
no gullies. 

Use and management—This is the only sot] in the 
county that is well suited to both crops and pasture. 
Approximately 60 percent of it is used. for crops, 20 per- 
cent is used for pastuve, 15 percent is under forest, and 
the vest is idle. Most of the soil is easy to work and 
conserve. The principal crops ave corn, dark tobacco, 
small erains, and alfalfa grown for hay. The soil is not 
well suited to bright tobacco, becuse the tobacco fails 
to cure properh The management, of this soil is 
similar to that of Cecil fine sandy. loam, undulating phase, 
but yields ave generally somewhat higher. This soil 
is in capability umt TIe-1. 


Wilkes Series 


The Wilkes series consists of shallow, excessively 
drained soils that are very strongly acid to medium acid. 
The soils have formed from various kinds of weathered 
rock. In places the parent rock is quartz mica gneiss 
that contains bands of hornblende gneiss; in others, it 
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is hornblende gneiss with bands of pegmatite or granite 
gneiss that has been cut by dinbase dikes. The parent. 
rock varies ever y few feet.“ Tt vanges from light-colored, 
acidic rock to dark-colored basic reck. In a few places 
it is light-colored micaceous rock. 

The Wilkes soils have a surface layer of light yellow- 
ish-brown to brown sandy loam. At dept ths of about 
17 inches, there is soft material from decomposed. acidic 
and basic rocks. 

These soils are on undulating to hilly uplands, mainly 
in the central and western parts of the county. ‘They 
cecur in association with Hnon, Vance, Helena, ane 
Machson soils. They have little ov no development in the 
subsoil. In contrast, the Janon soils have a well-de- 
veloped, strong-brown subsoil of clay, the Vance soils 
have st well- -developed, reddish-yellow to brownish-yel- 
low subsoil of clay, the Helena have « well-developed, 
mottled, yellowish-brown and light-gray subsoil of clay, 
and the Madison soils have a well- developed subsoil of 
ved clay loam. The Enon and Vance soils are moder- 
ately well drained to well drained, the Helena are 
‘moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained, 
and. the Madison are well drained. 

The original vegetation was mostly hardwoods, mainly 
oak and hickory, but it included some pines., Most of 
the total acreage is in forest. The soils are not well 
suited to cultivation. 

Wilkes sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent 
slopes) [Wd].—The following describes a profile in a 
cleared aret: 

0 to 8 inches, light 

sandy loum; we 

8 to 17 


yellowish-brown to brown, friable 
ik, fine, granular structure, 


inches, yellowish-brown to brown, very friable fine 


very 


sandy loam to sandy loam; no definite structure. 

17 to 25 inches, mottled, gray, brown, yellow, and dark- 
brown, soft, decomposed granite, granite gneiss, mica 
gneiss, and dark-colored basic rock. 


Tn places loose stones are scattered over the surface. 
Tn areas where the micaceons material underlies the 
soil, the texture is silt loam. Jn areas where the under- 
lying material is coarse-grained pegmatite, the texture 
in places i is coarse sandy loam. In’some places the surface 
layer ig as much as 16 inches thick. In_ others, the 
material at depths between 8 and 17 inches is yellowish- 
brown, firm clay. ‘The clay is mottled in many places 
with light gray and strong brown and is plastic and 
sticky when wet. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medinm acid and is 
low in. organic matter and plant nutrients. Permea- 
bility is rapid to depths of 8 inches and is rapid to 
moderate at depths between 8 and 17 inches. Surface 
cunoft is medium, and internal drainage is medium to 


vapid. The caps acity for holding available moisture is 
ie Sheet erosion has generally heen sli ght to moderate. 


There ave a few deep gullies in places. 

Tse and management.—Approximately 60 percent of 
this soil is in forest, 20 percent is in pasture, 12 percent. 
is in cultivated crops, and 8 percent is idle. The soil is 
fairly difficult to difficult to work and is fairly easy to 
conserve. It is medium in its range of suitability for 
crops. 

Small grains, lespedeza grown for hay, and corn are 
the principal crops. The soi] needs manure. The crop- 
ping system used by many farmers consists of corn 
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and a small grain and then lespedeza grown for hay 
for Ll or 2 years. Bright tobacco grown on this soil 
does not cure properly. This soil is in capability unit 
LTTe-3. 

Wilkes sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 percent 
slopes) {We).—-This soil has stronger slopes than Wilkes 
sandy loam, undulating phase, and is more likely to 
erode. Some areas have nlvendy lost a large part of 
the surface soil, Surface runoff! is medium. to rapid, 
and internal dvainage is vapid. 

Use und mamagement.—A bout 65 percent of this soil 
is in forest, 18 percent is in pasture, 10 percent is in 
cultivated crops, and 7 percent is idle. "Che soil is fairly 
difficult, to work and conserve. Its principal limiting 
factors for growing crops are its shallow profile and 
low are for holding available moisture, 
corn and smal] 


Many farmers grow grains in short 
rotations on this soil. In many places erosion ts severe 


under ordinary management. The soil needs manage- 
ment pr actices that; include tilling on the contour, strip- 
cropping, and using long rotations consisting mainly 
of small grains and hay crops. It is better ‘suited 
pasture or forest than to vow crops. This soil is in 
capability unit, TVe-3. 

ilkes sandy loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 12 
percent slopes) (Wf}.—This soil has stronger slopes than 
Wilkes sandy loam, undulating phase, and all areas 
have deep gullies. .Sheet erosion has been moderate. 
Surface runoff and internal drainage ave both rapid. 

Use and management.—About 75 percent of this soil is 
in forest, 15 percent is idle, and 10 percent is in pasture. 
The soil is difficult to work and conserve, and yields are 
low. Nearly all of it has been used tor crops. 

Most of this soil, could be used for pasture. The cost 
of establishing pastures would be high, however, be- 

cause the enties would have to be filled and the areas 
smoothed, “fertilizer and lime added, and grass seeded 
before sod could he established. 

This soil is better used for forest than for crops or 
pasture. The best kind of tree to plant is Virginia. pine. 
This soil is in capability untf PVe-3. 

Wilkes sandy loam, hilly phase (12 to 40 percent 
slopes) (Wg).—This soil has stronger slopes than Wilkes 
sandy loam, undulating phase, and it is shallower. Sheet. 
erosion has been slight to moderate. Surface runoff and 
internal drainage are both rapid. 

Use und manngement-— Approximately 84 percent of 
this soil is in forest, about 10 percent is in pasture, and 

percent is idle. The soil is difficult to work and is 
very difficult to conserve if it is cultivated. Yields ave 
low to very low. 

Some partly cleared areas are used for pasture, par- 
ticularly the ones that lie next to aveas of poorly 
drained bottom lands. Tf enough ground limestone is 
added to raise the pH higher-t than 6.0 and large amounts 
of a complete fertilizer ave added, pastures on the 
smoother slopes will provide fair grazing. 

This soil is better used for forest than for crops or 
pasture. Unless there is a great need for pasture, areas 
now in forest should not. be cleared. The forests con- 
sist mainly of white, red, black, and scarlet oaks, hickory, 
yellow-poplar, dogw ood, ‘and Virginia and shor tleat pines. 
The yellow -poplar ¢ generally grows on the northern and 
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eastern slopes and at the heads of drains in areas that 
resemble coves. In managing the stands of timber, 
yellow-poplar should be favored because the wood is 

valuable for veneer. This soil is in capability unit, VIe-2. 

Wilkes sandy loam, eroded hilly phase (12 to 40 per- 
cent slopes) (Wh).—This soil is shallower than Wilkes 
sandy loam, undulating phase, and it has stronger slopes. 
It also has deep gulhes, ranging in number from few 
to many, in each area. In many places erosion has ex- 
eset the parent rock. Surface runoff is rapid to very 
rapid, and internal crainage is rapid. 

Use and mamagement—Appr oximately 85 percent of 
this soil is in forest, about 10 percent. is idle, and 5 per- 
cent is pastured. ‘The pastures produce little forage, 
and the cost of establishing and maintaining a good 
sod. will usually exceed the veturns obtained from. it. 
The idle areas should be planted fo frees. Virginia 
pine is best. for planting on this shallow, eroced “soil. 
This soil is in capability unit VIe-2. 


Worsham Series 


‘The soils of the Worsham series are poorly drained 
and ave wet most of the year. They are strongly acid. 
In. some places they have formed from local alluvial 
and colluvial materials. “The soils in low, level areas 
have formed from weathered granitic rock. 

The surface layer is light-gray to mottled, light brown- 
ish-gray, yellowish- -brown, erayish- brown, and light- -gray 
material ranging in texture from sandy loam to silt loam. 
It overlies mottled, gray to brownish-yellow material 
that ranges in eis from silty clay loam to elay. 

These soils occupy low, level areas. They occur in 
long, narrow strips along intermittent. dv: ae aut 
the foot of slopes; or in depressions on broad, upland, 
interstream divides. They ave generally not suited to 
cultivated crops, but, if ‘well managed, they are good 
for pasture. 

Worsham sandy loam (0 to 7 percent slopes) (Wk}.— 
Some areas of this soil have formed from local alluvial 
and colluvial materials derived from the sandy soils in 
the county; others, im the low, level areas, have formed 
from weathered granitic rocks, The largest areas of this 
soil are in the northeastern tip of the “county near the 
Amelia County line. Relief ranges from nearly level 
to gently sloping. The following describes a profile in 
a cleared aren: 

0 to 8 inches, light-gray. 
fine, granular structure. 

8 to 18 inches, mottled, 
white, very friable sandy lowum; 
ture. 

18 to 28 inches, mottled, gray, 
firm, heavy clay; plastic when wet; 
subangular blocky structure. 

28 inches +, mottled, very friable colluvium consisting 
mainly of a mixture of sand, silt, and clay. 


The texiure of the surface soil is extremely variable, 
ranging from coarse sandy loam to loam. The thickness 
of the surface soil ranges from 10 to 24 inches, depend- 
ing upon the amount ‘of soil material recently washed 
onto the soil from nearby areas. In some places angular 
pebbles of quartz are scattered over the surface. 

This soil 1s strongly acid. It is low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients. Surface runoff is slow to very slow, 


very friable siundy lonin; weak, 
light-gray, yellowish-brown, and 


weak, fine, granular strue- 


brownish-yellow, and white, 
moderate, medium, 


and internal drainage is very slow. ‘The soil remains 
wet, throughout the year. In many places water stands 
on the surface most of the time. In some places the soil 


is wet, becanse water seeps onto it from a lying 
areas. Permeability is slow in the surface Inyer and 
slow to very slow in the subsoil. The capacity for 


holding available moisture is moderate. 

Use and management.—About 85 percent, of this soil is 
in forest, 10 percent is in pasture, and 5 percent is idle. 
The few aveas used for crops are part of large fields 
of other soils used for cultivated crops. ‘The crops on 
this soil do not. grow well. JExcept in dry seasons, they 
seldom produce enough to harvest. 

This soil is a suited to loblolly pine. In inany parts 
of the county, it is covered by good stands of loblolly 
pine. Because of the good supply of water, the growth 
rate of the pine is rapid. 

Tf ladino clover and tall fescue ave seeded, pastures 
on this soil will produce good forage. Before the pastire 
is seeded, however, V- type ditches should be dug to ve- 
move excess surface water. In addition, the soil will 
need cnough ground limestone to raise the pET to 6.5. 
Unless the soil is needed for pasture, however, it is best. 
to plant it to loblolly pine. This soil is in ‘capability 
unit Vw-1. 

Worsham silt loam (0 to 7 percent slopes) (Wi|.—Un- 
like Worsham sandy loam, this soil has formed from local 
alluvial and colluvial materials derived from the finer tex- 
tured soils of the county rather than from the sandy soils. 
As a result, its profile has a slightly finer texture through- 
out than Worsham sandy loam. The soil is level to eently 
sloping. It occurs in small areas near areas of Appling 
and Herndon very fine sandy loams ov areas of Cecil and 
Georgeville very fine sandy loams. The following de- 
cribes a profile in a forested area: 

0 to 7 inches, mottled, light brownish-gray, 
dark grayish-brown, and light-gray, friable silt loam; 
erate, fine, granular structure, 

7 to 10 inches, mottled, brown, 
brown, firm silty chiy loam; moderate, 
subangular blocky structure, 

10 ta 46 inches, mottled, brown, gray. light brownish-gray, 
and yellowish-brown, firm, heavy silty clay loam: moder- 
ate, coarse to very cours subangular blocky structure. 

40 to G2 inches, mottled, yellowish-brown, gray, and light 


brownish-gray, friable, light clay loam that contains small 
angular pebbles of quartz. 


yellawish-brown, 
mor- 


light-gray, and yvellowish- 
medium fo coarse, 


In. some areas the surface layer is 12 or moré inches 
thick. In some it is light gray. In a few places brown 
ov reddish-brown material, 1 or 2 inches thick, has been 
deposited over the light-gray or mottled surface layer. 

Use and management—Most of this soil is in forest, 
but a small part is in pasture. Little loblolly or short- 


leaf pine grows on. this soil, but in places 1 or 2 trees 
are growing along the outer edges of the aveas. Willow 


oaks are the most numerous trees, but there are other 
hardwoods that tolerate water. 

Because of its poor drainage, this soil is not suited to 
crops. If it is seeded to ladino clover and tall fescue, 
good pastures, can be obtained. Before the pastures are 
seeded, however, enough open, V-type ditches should be 
dug to remove the excess surface water. Enough ground 
limestone will be needed to raise the pil to %.5.. This 
gol is in capability unit Vw-l. 
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Genesis, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


Soil is the product, of the forces of soil development 


acting on parent material deposited or accumulated 
through geologic agencies. These forces are (1) the 
climate under which the soil material hus accumulated 


and has since existed; (2) the plant and animal life 
in and on the soil; (3) the relief or lay of the land; 
(4) the length of time the four forces already mentioned 
have acted on the soil material; and (5) the physical 
and mineralogical composition of the parent material. 

The interaction of climate and vegetation change the 
parent material from an. inert, heterogeneous mass Into 
a body having more or less definite cenelic morphology. 
The action of these factors on the parent material is ac- 
celerated or retarded in a varying degree by the relief, 
which determines to some extent surface runoff, the 
movement of water through the soil, natural erosion, 
and the natural vegetation, Chav ‘acter of the parent 
material also influences vegetation, 

Throughout the genesis “ot soil, time brings about 
changes; hence, age is a factor m the development of 
the soil into a body ij in equilibrium with its environment. 
The degree of profile development is the product. of the 
action of climate, living organisms,, and vegetation, as 
conditioned by relief and time. 


Factors in Soil Formation 


In. extreme cases one factor may dominate the forma- 
tion of the soil and fix most of its properties as is 
common when the parent material consists of pure 
quartz sand. Little can happen. to quartz sand, and the 
soils formed from it usually have faint horizons. Tven 
in quartz sand, however, distinct. profiles can be formed 
under certain types of vegetation. where the topography 
is low and flat and a high water Gable is present. Thus, 
for every soil the past combination of the five major fac- 
tors is of the first importance to its present character. 
Tn the following pages the factors of soil formation and 
their effects on soil development in Nottoway County 
are discussed. 


Parent materials 


The parent materials of the soils of Nottoway County 
fall into two classes, according to source. The first class 
consists of materials derived from the weathering and 
decay of underlying rocks in place. The second consists 
of transported materials that have been removed from 
their oviginal positions and deposited on the lower 
slopes, in ” depressions, and along drainageways. 

The rocks of the county, all of | pre- Cambrian age, form 
an intricate pattern. In the order of their contribution 
to soil formation and proportionate extent they are 
Petersburg granite, Red Oak granite, biotite mica gneiss, 
hornblende gneiss with injected granite and pegmatite, 
aporhyolite, Columbia granite, hornblende eneiss, and 
hornblende schist with injections of granite. 

The kinds of rock from which the parent. materials of 
soils are derived influence the processes of soil forma- 
tion: the soils themselves, however, are the products of 
the interaction of all the soil-forming factors of which 
the parent material is only one. Thus, although the 


distribution of certain soil series is commonly related 
to the distribution of certain general kinds of rocks, 
many of the sot] series of Nottow ay County are found 
in areas of more than one of the kinds of rock identified 
nbove. 

Figuve 10 shows the location of different kinds of 
parent rock in Nottoway County. The rocks are iden- 
tified by numbers, and the names of the soils commonly 
associated with areas of each kind of rock are shown 
in parentheses. ‘This map is based on fieldwork cone 
throughout the county by Dr. A. A. Pegau and on in- 
formation. from his unpublished reconnaissance geologic 
map showing part. of Nottoway County. 

Petersburg granite is the most extensive and is all in 
one large area. ‘This area occupies most of the eastern 
one-fourth of the county. It extends from 1 mile west. 
of Blackstone to the Dinwiddie County line and from the 
Nottoway River to the Amelia County line. A few dikes 
of diabase cut through the Petersburg granite in places, 
but these are gener nally very narrow. The soils that 
have formed over Petersburg granite have surface layers 
of coarse sandy loam. Petersburg granite is the prin- 
cipal rock formation underlying the Appling, Cecil, 
Durham, Colfax, Louisburg, and Worsham soils. 

Red Oak granite covers more than half of the county, 
but much of it is mixed with hornblende gneiss. Narrow 
dikes of diabase cut across the granite, and in places 
biotite mica gneiss is mixed with it. Recently, two 
different types of Red Oak granite have been classified 
in this county. One is Burkeville granite, which was 
mapped north and south of the granite quarry near 
Burkeville and was named for that town. This is a 
fine-grained granite that in the past has been used for 
monuments and paving stones to some extent. ‘The 
other is Mecklune granite, which was first mapped near 
the Mecklenburg: and Tamnenburg County lines but has 
also been identified east of The Falls. Red Oak granite 
underlies the Appling, Louisburg, Cecil, Durham, Colfax, 
and Worsham soils. Also, near the place where the Red 
Oak granite adjoins areas of diabase and hornblende 
gneiss, there are Flelena, Vance, and Wilkes soils. 

Biotite nica eneiss is in the central part of the county. 
Tt extends from the Amelia County line to the Liunen- 
burg County Tine and passes ue) the town of Notto- 
way. ‘The strip occupied by the biotite mica gneiss ranges 
in width from 1 to 5 miles but is widest in the southern 
part of the county. The soils that; have formed over 
this kind of rock are the Cecil, Madison, and Wilkes. 

THornblende gneiss, injected with granite and pegmatite, 
is the most, complex of the underlying rocks in the 
county. One of the two large areas of hornblende gneiss 
is north of Burkeville, and “the other is north of Black- 
stone. In addition, many small aveas are scattered 
throughout the western half of the county. The horn- 
blende gneiss is so mixed with the other rocks that the 
kind of underlying -rock changes within distances of 
10 to 20 feet. “The soils that have formed over these 
rocks occur in intricate a and, as a result, they 
could not be mapped separately. Therefore, most, of 
them are mapped as complexes of Enon-Vance-Helena 
soils. On the steeper slopes, the Wilkes soils were 
mapped. 

The rocks shown as aporhyolite on the Geologic Map 
of Virginia are a northern extension of the volcanic- 
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sedimentary vocks of the Virgilina group of Virginia 
and North Carolina. This extension, which is often 
called the Virgilina slate belt, lies next to an area where 
sericite schist gradually merges and fingers in with the 
Red Oak granite. It is all in one area in the south- 
western part of the county along the Lunenburg County 
line west of The Falls. The merging is so gradual and 
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the mixing so complete that the soils formed over this 
material are ina complex pattern. They were, therefore, 
mapped as undifferentiated soil groups of Appling and 
Herndon and of Cecil and Georgeville soils. 

Columbia granite occupies a narrow strip along the 
western edge of the county. This area is an eastern ex- 
tension of an area of Columbia e@ranite that occurs in 
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Figure 10.—Map of Nottoway County showing the location of the different kinds of rocks from which the soils have formed. 
(1) Columbia granite (Appling, Louisburg, Durham, and Cecil). 


Q) Hornblende gneiss (Iredell-Mecklenburg complexes and Bremo). 
(3) Hornblende gneiss with injections of granite and pegmatite (Enon-Vance-Helena undifferentiated soils and 


Wilkes). 


(4) Red Oak granite that contains facies of Burkeville and Mecklune granite (Appling, Louisburg, Cecil, Durham, 


Colfax, and Worsham). 


(5) Aporhyolite that contains sericite schist with injections of hornblende schist (Cecil and Georgeville, and Appling 


and Herndon undifferentiated soils). 
(6) Biotite mica gneiss (Madison, Wilkes, and Cecil). 


Hornblende schist with injections of granite (Lloyd, Cecil, and Wilkes). 
(8) Petersburg granite (Appling, Cecil, Durham, Colfax, Louisburg, and Worsham), 
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Prince Edward County. Tt is from this kind of rock 
that nearly all of the Appling angular cobbly sandy 
loams have formed. Other soils formed over Columbia 
granite are the Cecil, Durham, and Louisburg. 

Hornblende gneiss that has little other material mixed 
with it occurs in one small area in the northwestern 
part of the county along the Amelia County line. Soils 
of the Tredell and Mecklenburg series, which overlie the 
hornblende gneiss, were mapped as a complex because 
they occurred in such a complex pattern that they could 
not be mapped separately. On the hilly and. steep 
reas, Bremo soils were mapped. 

Hornblende schist in which there are injections of 
granite occupies a small acreage in the county. Most of 
it is in small aveas between State Wighways Nos..40 and 
49, near the Limenburg County line. Soils formed from 
the hornblende schist. are members of the Cecil, Lloyd, 
and Wilkes series, 


Climate 


Nottoway County has a warm, continental climate. 
The average annual rainfall is about 40.88 inches. The 
average temperature in summer is about 763° F., and 
the average temperature in winter is about 38.7°. 

The climate is so uniform throughout. the county that 
differences among the soils cannot be explained on the 
basis of differences in climate. The rainfall is fairly 
well distributed throughout the year, but it is slightly 
greater in spring and summer than at other times. ‘This 
type of climate causes soluble material in the soil to 
leach out rapidly. As a result, many of the soils are 
highly leached and have a low content’ of organic matter 
in the A horizon, 

Weathering has broken down the rocks so that other 
forces of soil formation have a chance to act. All of the 
normal soils show well-developed podzolic features. The 
short periods during which the soils are frozen and the 
shallow depths to which they are frozen intensify the ac- 
tion of weathering and the translocation of insoluble ma- 
terials. Tiven though calcium is present in the mineral 
components ef many of the rocks, free carbonate of lime 
has not accumulated in the soils, because it has leached 
out. Practically all of the soils are acid. They range 
from very strongly acid to slightly acid. 


Living organisms 


The constant activity of plants and animals helps to 
break down the rocks and to form soil. ‘The solum, or 
the part of the profile above the parent material, is 
generally the most affected by plants and animals. Scil 
bacteria and other microscopic organisms are important. 
They convert decomposed plant materials into a form of 
organic matter that can be used by plants. Larger 
plants eventually decay and add organic matter to the 
soils, Their disintegrating roots and leaves return plant, 
nutrients to the soil. 

Plant life is affected by climate, so that climate here 
has an indirect influence on soil formation. Generally 
soils that, have a well-developed profile are the result 
of the greatest effects of climate and living organisms 
on parent material. 

Nottoway County is in the oak-pine subdivision of the 
southern hardwood forest: of the eastern forest region of 
the United States (3). This fovest. consists of shortleaf, 


loblolly, and Virginia. pmes and southem hardwoods, 
Except for the soils on first bottoms, where all of the 
trees were hardwoods, the soils in the county have formed 
under this mixed forest. Teaching has ‘prevented or- 
ganic matter from building up in the soils, All of the 
soils have once been cultivated.. Therefore, the effect 
of living organisms on the soils is approximately the 
same throughout the county. 


Relief 

The relief or topography of the county ranges from 
nearly level on the first bottoms to steep near the streams. 
The relief somewhat modifies the effects of climate and 
vegetation on soil formation because it altects internal 
drainage, surface runoff, and erosion. Where the effects 
of relief have been favorable, normal soils have formed. 
Most of these have formed in undulating to rolling, well- 
drained areas where the soil profile if in equiltbrinm 
with its environment. 

Erosion is severe on strong slopes where the surtace 
runoff is rapid. As a result, as much soil is lost. through 
erosion as is added through soil formation. Thus, the 
soil does nof remain in place long enough for well- 
defined horizons to develop. Also, not much water 
percolates through the soil. ‘Therefore, only a smal] 
amount of leaching and transference of material takes 
place. 

Undulating to nearly level soils may have slightly re- 
tarded internal drainage and fainily or distinctly mot- 
fled B horizons. If the soils are Jevel or nearly level 
and have poor drainage, they have prominently mottled 
A and B horizons. In places relief and climate have 
modified the parent material to such an extent that sev- 
eral different soils have formed from the same parent 
minterial. 


Time 

Some soils have been in place for only 2 short time, 
and as a result well-defined, genetically related horizons 
have not had time to develop. These, soils are said to 
be young. Other soils have been in place for a long 
time and are in equilibrium with their environment, 
and these soils are said to be mature or old. 

Most. of the soils of colluvial lands and bottom lands 
ave said to be young because the soil materials have 
been in place for only a comparatively short time. 
Likewise, the soil materials on steep slopes are being 
removed constantly by geologic erosion, and the soils 
do not have time to develop genetically related horizons. 
These soils are also said to be young. 

In nearly Jevel or undulating areas, where intemal 
drainage is slow and the parent material has been in 
place for a long time, the soils have characteristics that 
are not typical of well-drained soils. ‘Their B horizon 
may be mottled, and it may contain a firm or compact 
claypan. Geologic erosion is generally slow so that 
a highly leached A horizon may have’ formed. Such 
soils ave said to be old, 


Classification of Soils 


Soils are classified in progressively more inclusive 
categories. The two lowest categories—soil type and 
soil series—are defined in_the section, Soil’ Survey 
Methods and Definitions. Briefly, a soil type is the 
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Great soil group and soil series 
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Topographic position | 


Lt 


Tanie 9,-—-Classyfication of the soil series by great 


Parent material 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils: 
AD DINE ce 2ten noone seeea ee sees sss, 


Augusta (intergrading toward Low-Humic 
Gley soils). 


OetileG cescudccawcesdese eee ee eece Sess 


DQ iicioe oaddcewes gece merece deesandae 


non (intergrading toward Planosols) -----~. 
Ceorgevilld. su osccontecceduwesscoeen sense 
Heidt oc cule we vdea shunned souanecsees 
Lloyd (intergrading toward Reddish-Brown 


Lateritic soils). 
MilWOn.o oon nuscusewtacesswdececuaesses 


Vall@Gssee. ch liscesceeeeescteustee cess cea 
Witkham. cen 22ssee eee seccc cues sees 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils: 


Mecklenburg (intergrading toward Red- 
Yellow Podzolie soils). 
Planosols: 
Soils with fragipans: 
Colfax (intergrading toward Red-Yellow 


Podzolic soils). 
Soils with claypans: 
He@l@iitece. becca odessa eeeteesesdecackas 


Wred@llseca22 208 2 ~ bees easel nee! 
Low-Humic Gley soils: 

Worsham... 2c s-s2seecececece 
Alluvial soils: 

CheWatliieoolG wn icesawee Cee eeueouneeene 


Seneca_____- 


Miiawid (uct eu cmad bomen eee eed id 


Wehadkee (intergrading toward Low-Humic 
Gley soils). 
Lithosols: 
Bremo (intergrading toward 
Podazolic soils). 
Louisburg (Gntergrading toward Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils). 


Red-Yellow 


Wilkes (intergrading toward Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils). 


Uplands. ----------- 


Terraces__----------| 


UplWnececn don sen | 


Uplunds.....-------, 


Uplands cos -eceaes 
Uplands__.---------) 
Uplands is seat cheesiest 
USS secnedecanke 
Uplands...-.-------- 
Uplands..-..------~- 


Terraces_..--------- 
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Uplands__-.---.---- 
Uplands__..-+s.2---- 
Colluvial lands_.---~ 
Bottom lJands__.----- 
Colluvial lands.-_--- 


Colluvial lands. __-—- 


Bottom lands_--- ~~~ 


Uplands......-.4..~ 


Residuum from the weathering of— 
Granite and granite gneiss_...--..-------------------- 


General alluvium washed from soils underlain by granite, grin- 
ite gneiss, quartz mica gneiss, and hornblende gneiss. 


Granite and granite gneiss....------------------------ | 


Granite and granite gneiss... --- 


Flomiblénde@neiss.252 os. ee sseeccastuecebeeacece 
Fine-grained seliibt.o 11.2.0 s os eee eee cece 
Fine-gruined schist__.____..----------------.--------- 
Granite gneiss and hornblende gneiss...--.--.---------- 
Citrie niet GNI eek e ee eee ees ene eee kanes 
Granite, granite gneiss, hornblende gneiss, or diabase_ .__ 


Ceneral alluvium washed from soils underlain by granite, gran- 
ite gneiss, quartz mica gneiss, and hornblende gneiss. 


Residuum from the weathering of hornblende gneiss... --- 


Residuum from the weathering of— 


Granite and granite gneiss 0-2-2. en eee | 


Granite gneiss and hornblende guciss__.-..-.--------~-- 
Wornblende gneiss or diabase._.-.------.-------------- 
Local alluvium and colluvium washed from uplands.__—.—- ~~ 
Recent general alluvium washed from uplands___.-_.-------- 


Local alluvium and colluvium washed from soils that 
underlain by granite rocks. 

Local alluvium and colluvium washed from higher lying soils 
that are underlain by quartz, mica gneiss, granite gneiss, 
and hornblende gneiss. 

Recent general alluvium washed from uplands____._.------.-- 


Residuum from the weathering of— 
Hornblendt gneiss 0444. 1c nn eecnecdeancony oe tsnsasuss 


Granite, griunite gneiss, or pegmatite._.-_....----------- 


Granite, granite gneiss, hornblende gneiss, diabase, 


quartz mica gneiss, and pegmatite. 


are | 


| 


a i nes 
Profiles described not materially affected by erosion. 


important characteristics are summarized. 


The classi- 


primary wit ot soil classification, and a soil series 
consists of one or more soil types. Most of the units 
shown. on the detailed soil map are phases of soil types. 

The next higher category above the soil series is the 
great soil group. Each great soil group is made up 
of soils that have certain internal characteristics in 
common. In Nottoway County the great soil groups 
ave the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, the Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils, the Planosols, Low-Humic Gley soils, 
Alluvial soils, and Lithosols, The soil series of the county 
ave classified by gveat soil groups in table 9, and their 


fication is made primarily on. the basis of characteristics 
observed in the field. Modifications may become neces- 
sary as more is learned about the soils. 

The county lies wholly within the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soil region of the eastern United States (2). The soils 
show evidence of both podzolization and Jaterization. 
The A. horizons are predominantly Joumy, and the B 
horizons are predominantly clayey. In some areas frag- 
ments of vock are scattered over the surface, and in a 
few places there ave oulcrops of rock. 
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sou groups and some of their important characteristics 


Generalized descriptions of soils when moist ! 


Pale-yellow to brownish-yellow coarse sandy loam to very fine sandy loam surface 
layer, underlain by a reddish-yellow to yellowish-red, friable clay loam subsoil. 
Yellowish-brown loam surface layer and yellowish-brown, firm clay loam to clay 
subsoil mottled with light gray and yellowish red; underlain by sandy loam 
material that becomes harder and more compact with increasing depth. 

Light yellowish-brown coarse sandy loam to very fine sandy loam surface layer, 
underlain by a red, firm clay subsoil. 

Thick layer of pale-yellow coarse sandy loam to fine sandy loam surface soil and 
brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay loam subsoil, underlain by a fragipan at a 


Brown fine sandy loam surface layer, underlain by a strong-brown, very firm clay 
Brownish-yellow very fine sandy loam to silt loam surface layer, underlain by a red, 


Pale-yellow very fine sandy loam to silt loam surface layer, underlain by a yellowish- 
__ red, friable to firm silty clay loam to silty clay subsoil. 
Brown loam surface layer, underlain by a dark-red, firm clay subsoil. 


Light yellowish-brown sandy loam surface layer, underlain by a red, friable clay 


Grayish-brown fine sandy loam surface layer, underlain by a reddish-yellow to 
brownish-yellow, firm clay subsoil. 

Brown to dark-brown fine sandy loam surface layer, underlain by a red to yellowish- 
red, friable clay loam subsoil. 


Brown to yellowish-brown loam surface layer, underlain by a yellowish-red, firm 


Pale-yellow sandy loam surface layer and mottled brownish-ycllow, friable sandy 
clay loam subsoil, underlain by a fragipan at a depth of about 19 inches. 


Yellowish-brown to light yellowish-brown fine sandy loam surface layer, underlain 
by a mottled yellowish-brown and light-gray, very firm clay subsoil. 

Dark yellowish-brown loam to fine sandy loam surface layer, underlain by a yellow- 
ish-brown, very firm clay subsoil. 

Light-gray sandy loam to silt loam surface layer, underlain by a mottled gray to 
brownish-yellow, firm silty ¢lay loam to elay material. 

Brown silt loam surface layer, underlain by friable heavy silt loam material mottled 
with yellowish brown and gray. 

Dark grayish-brown coarse sandy loam to loam surface layer, underlain by brownish- 
yellow, very friable sandy loam material, 

Brown to reddish-brown loam to clay loam surface layer, underlain by red to dark- 
red, friable silty clay loam material. 


Mottled light-gray, strong-brown, and brownish-yellow silt loam surface layer, 
underlain by mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and yellowish-brown silty clay loam 


Olive to light olive-brown loam surface layer, underlain by partially weathered 
hornblende gneiss material at: depths of about 17 inches. 

Light. yellowish-brown sandy loam surface layer, underlain by very pale brown to 
yellow loose sandy loam derived from granite, granite gneiss, or pegmatite ma- 
terial, at depths of about 16 inches. 

Light yellowish-brown to brown sandy loam surface layer, underlain by soft decom- 
posed mixed acidic and basic rock material at a depth of about 17 inches. 


Drainage Slope range 
Percent 
GO0d je eee eects QO 20 wie eer otc 
Somewhat poor___-----..- OMG Mia A a oa 
NOO0L 20s Hoe ce ee oe 240 20s. 2s22eeeen5, 

Moderately good____.-_--- QO ND coe cheeks 

depth of about 29 inches. 
Moderately good__--___.-- 2410:20 265s een 

subsoil. 
G06d 2215362 5oeeaseewee 2 to 20_.------------ 

firm silty clay subsoil. 

HOON Se See ete 2 to 20_-------- ~~. 

C00d esas dase et 240: 20se so sse ne 
G00 ever etadece hee 7 oll | eee ae ee 

loam subsoil. 
Moderately good._..____-- 2 to 20.-.2-..------- 
G00 esses sees ee ed cedees OO (ens-c bubs: 
Moderately good__.._-.____ 2 to 20___-_---- ee 

clay subsoil. 
Somewhat poor_..____._-. OU0 D2 vectascus sues 
Somewhat poor_....-.---- 0 to 20_.-----..____- 
Somewhat poor.....--___- 210°20b sec ub kes 
POOP. bac an ee Scag OO cote beet escle 
Somewhat poor... -_-- Q062) cco So be 
Moderately good_________- 2 to 7-------_------ 
Moderately good__.....---| 2 to 7_.-.------_-_- 
POOP 2s S422 ewe oie she 0 to 2-..---+-+--+-. 
: to silt lowm material, 
Exeessive.....-2--- 7 to 26-+__...._..__. 
Tixeessive_... 222-2 e 2 to 454.22-2.2_-___- 
Exeessive___----.2-- ee 2 to 40_------------ 


In classifying the soils, the normal profile of a soil 
serves as a basis for comparison. In this county the 
profile generally has a relatively light-colored A horizon 
of coarse to moderately fine texture. The B horizon is 
colored uniformly, is moderately fine textured to fine 
textured, and is firm to friable. The C horizon is light 
colored. It consists of parent material that is typically 
coarser textured than. the B horizon and finer textured 
than the A horizon. 

Soils that have normal, or mature, profiles have formed 
in most parts of the county on the gently sloping to 
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smooth, interstream divides. Soils that have postmature 
profiles generally occur on level interstream divides, 
where stream valleys are shallow and internal drainage 
is slow. Young soils that have little profile development 
generally occupy hilly or steep areas near drainageways 
or occur on first bottoms where new materials are left 
by the floodwaters. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are well-drained, acid 
soils that have well-developed profiles. These soils have 
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formed under a deciduous, coniferous, or mixed forest 
in warm-mesothermal to tropical, humid to subhumid 
climates. Associated with the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 
are other well-drained, red and yellow soils that have 
well-developed profiles. ‘These associated soils do not 
have distinct A» horizons, however, so were not classified 
as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 

The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils have a thin, organic 
(Ao) and an organic-mineral (A) horizon over a light- 
colored, bleached (Az) horizon. The bleached horizon, 
in turn, overlies a red, yellowish-ved, ov yellow, more 
clayey (B) horizon. ‘The parent materials are all more 
or less siliceous. Coarse, reticulate streaks or mottles 
of ved, yellow, brown, and light gray occur in deep 
horizons where the parent materials are thick (5). These 
streaks generally occur higher in the profiles that have 
yellow B horizons than in those in which the B hovizon 
is red. In a few of the soils, especially in the very 
sandy ones, the streaks may be absent. 

In cultivated areas the Ao and A; horizons of these 
soils. are incorporated in the plow layer. Accelerated 
erosion has removed all or nearly all of the A horizon 
in some places and has left the B horizon exposed. In 
the more clayey horizon, the clay fraction is dominated 
by kaolinite but contains considerable amounts of free 
ferric oxides or hydroxides and, in places, a relatively 
small proportion of aluminum hydroxide. Flydrons mica 
and montmorillonite dilute the clay fraction in some 
of the soils, but they ave not considered typical. 

Cecil series.—Representative of the red soils in the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group is Cecil fine sandy 
loam, undulating phase. The following describes a profile 
observed near United States Highway No. 460, 1 miles 
east of Burkeville. 


Ag 3 to 1 inches, forest litter of leaves, pine needles, and twigs. 
Ag 1 to"0 inch, very dark gray (5YR, 3/1), light, fluffy, organic 

[layer of partly decomposed leaves and pine needles. 
A; 0 to 1 ineh, grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2), very friable fine 


sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 
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A, 1 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4), very 
friable fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
has a few, brown, angular pebbles of quartz that are 
1 to 3 inches in diameter. 

7 to LL inches, yellowish-red (6YR 5/6), friable fine sandy 
clay loam; weok, medium, subangulur blocky struc- 
ture; has a few, brown, angular pebbles of quartz 
that are 4% to 2 inches in diameter. 

11 to 21 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6), firm clay; slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic when wet; moderate to strong, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; contains a few 
very fine mica flakes. 

21 to 38 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8), friable silty clay loam 
with a few, fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/6); moderate, fine to very fine, subangular 
blocky structure; contains a few very fine mica flakes. 
C 88 to HO inches ++, mottled red (2.5YR 5/6), reddish-ycllow 

(7.5YR 7/6), and white, friable, heavy silt loam 
weathered from granite gneiss; common, coarse, 
distinet mottles; contains many very fine mica flakes. 

All of the horizons contain roots of trees. In the C 
horizon the roots are fine to very fine. 

Table 10 gives the results of mechanical analyses of 
samples taken from five soils of Nottoway County. All 
of these soils are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil 
group. 

Georgeville, Madison, and Wickham series.—Like the 
Cecil soils, the Georgeville, Madison, and Wickham are 
all red soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 
The Georgeville soils are somewhat similar to the Cecil 
except that the color, structure, and relationship between 
horizons differ. In general, they have formed from ma- 
terial weathered from finer grained rocks, and they 
contain more silt, : 

The Madison soils have formed largely from weathered 
products of quartz mica gneiss. They are generally a 
little shallower over bedrock than the Cecil soils and 
have a greater number of mica particles throughout, 
especially in the B and C horizons. The subsoils of 
the Madison soils are generally more friable than those 
of the Cecil. 

The Wickham soils are on. terraces near streams where 
they have formed in deposits of relatively young al- 
Juvium. They have darker surface layers and more 
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TasBLe 10.—Afechanical wnalyses of samples of five soils 


Class and size of particles (in mm.) Other classes (in mm.) 
Soil and sample No. Horizon; Depth | Very Coarse |Medium) Fine {Very fine] Silt  |Clay less Less | Greater 
coarse sand sand sand sand 0.05- than | 0.02—| than than 
Ce 1.0-0.5 | 0.5-0.25 | 0.25-0.1] 0.1-0.05| 0.002 0.002 | 0.002 | 0.005 2,0 
Inches Percent Percent. Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Appling coarse sandy A, 0-8 15.8 7.9 15.6 9. 8 28. 6 7.2) 180!) 12.5 10. 0 
loam, undulating phase | 
(849 Va-68-2-1). 
Appling fine sandy loam, Ag 0-10 4.3 In8. 10.4 29, 4 14.4 22. 9 fol: | 160 |oesnses 10 
undulating phase (850 
Va-68-3-1). ' / 
Cecil fine sandy loam, un- | Ag 0-9 2.7 7.6 8.8 29. 6 17.8 25. 8 ie el > 7.0 
dulating phase (850 
Va-68-2-1). | 
Durham coarse sandy Ai 0-8 10. 0 17.7 12. 1 23.3 10. 5 22, 2 4.2 | 13.8 8,2 2. 0 
loam, undulating phase 
(S49 Va-68-1-1). 
Durham fine sandy loam, Ag 0-12 2.3 W1 12.4 30. 5 15. 8 21.8 G21 | dda O ecencce ie 
undulating phase (S50 
Va-68-1-1). 
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friable subsoils than the Cecil soils and differ from 
those soils chiefly in the type of parent material. The 
Wickham soils have characteristics similar to those of 
soils of the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group, which 
is not represented in this county. 

Lloyd series—The Lloyd series is classified as Red- 
Yellow Podzolic, but the soils have characteristics similar 
to those’ of the Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils. The 
similarity of these soils to soils of the Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic great soil group appears to be related to the 
amount of basic rock in the parent material. 

The following describes a profile of Lloyd loam, un- 
dulating phase, observed im an area near State Highway 
No. 613, 4 miles east of Fergusonville. This soil was 
formed in mixed materials from acidic and basic rocks. 


Aq 3 to 1 inches, forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

Ao 1 to 0 inch, dark-gray layer consisting of light, fluffy, 
organic material from leaf mold that contains a net- 
work of very fine roots. 

Az 0 to 12 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4), very friable loam; 
moderate, fine, granular structure; roots of trees are 
so close together in uppermost 8 inches of thishorizon 
that they form a thick mat that can be cut and lifted 
out; abrupt lower boundary. 

B; 12 to 42 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6), firm clay; slightly 
plastic and sticky when wet, and hard when dry; 
moderate, course to medium, subangular ‘blocky 
structure, 

B; 42 to 66 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6), friable silty clay 
loam mottled and streaked with yellow (2.5Y 8/6); 
common, fine, distinct; mottles; moderate, medium to 
fine, subangular blocky structure. 

C 66 to 76 inches, predominantly yellow (2.5Y 8/8), friable 
silt loam from highly weathered parent material that 
has no definite structure; streaked and ‘mottled with 
red (1OR. 4/6) and yellow (2.5Y 8/6). 


Appling series—The soils of the Appling series are 
members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 
These soils have Jess red, more friable subsoils than the 
Cecil soils. Their parent material is similar to that 
of the Cecil soils, but it generally has a lower content 
of dark-colored minerals. 

Representative of the soils of this group is Appling 
coarse sandy loam, undulating phase. - The following 
describes a profile of this soil near the junction of State 
Highways 639 and 640, 384 miles northeast of Wellville. 
This profile was in an area occupied by a mixed stand 
of pines and hardwoods, 


Ao 3 to 1 inches, forest litter of leaves, pine needles, and 
twigs. 

Ay 1 to 0 inch, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) layer consisting of 
light, fluffy, organic material from partly decomposed 
leaves and twigs. 

A, 0 to 3 inches, light yellowish-brown (1OYR 6/4), very 
friable coarse sandy loam; weak, fine, erumb struc- 
ture. 

Az 3 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/6), very friable 
coarse sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure, 

Bz 10 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (5YR, 5/8), friable clay loam 
with a few specks of brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8); 
hard when dry; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure. 

B; 24 to 32 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8), friable, light clay 
loam with common, fine, distinct mottles of yellow 
(O0YR 7/8) and red (2.5YR 5/6); moderate, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; has a few fine mica 
flakes. i 

C 32 to 46 inches +, very friable silt loam to loam from 
highly weathered granite; common, fine, distinet 
mottles of yellow (2.5Y 8/6), red (2.5YR 4/8), and 
dark red (2.5YR 3/6); no definite structure; fine to 
very fine mica flakes common, 


Herndon and Vance series.—These members of the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group are similar to the 
Appling soils in profile development. The Herndon soils 
resemble the Appling in color and structure and are 
similar in arrangement of horizons. They generally have 
finer textured A and B horizons; the B horizon is more 
compact, and, as a rule, they were formed from materials 
derived mostly from finer grained rocks. 

The Vance soils have many characteristics that are 
sumilar to those of the Appling soils. They have a finer 
textured B horizon, however, that is more plastic when 
wet, and they are not so well drained as the Appling 
soils. Their parent material was a mixture of granitic 
and basic materials. ‘The basic materials were mainly 
hornblende gneiss or diabase. In contrast, the Appling 
soils have formed from acidic parent materials, mainly 
granite or granite gneiss. 

Durham series—The Durham soils—also yellow mem- 
bers of the Red-Yellow Podzolie great soil group—have 
formed from granite and granite gneiss. They have a 
thick, pale-yellow A horizon and a thick, brownish-yellow 
B horizon, which distinguishes them from the Appling 
soils. The compact layer, at a depth of about 29 inches, 
suggesis that the Durham soils may be grading toward 
the Planosol great soil group. 

The following describes a profile of Durham coarse 
sandy loam, undulating phase, near the junction of State 
Highways 153 and 612. This profile was in an area cov- 
ered by a mixed stand of hardwoods and loblolly pine and 
was 244 miles northeast of Wellville. The area was culti- 
vated at one time, probably about 50 years ago. 


Ago 2 to 1 inches, forest litter of pine needles, leaves, and twigs. 

Ag 1 to 0 inch, very dark brown (1OYR. 2/2), layer consisting 
of light, fluffy, organic material from partly decom- 
posed leaves and pine needles, 

A, 0 to L inch, light-gray to gray (5YR 6/1), very friable 
coarse sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure. 
(Micro-Podzol formed under the acid pine needles.) 

Ag 1 to 13 inches, pale-ycllow (2.5Y 8/4), very friable coarse 
sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; uppermost 
6 inches stained a shade darker, or pale yellow (5Y 
7/4), by organic matter; horizon contains many small 
balls of clay. 

As 13 to 16 inches, mottled pale-yellow (SY 7/3) and brown- 
ish-yellow (1OYR 6/6), friable coarse sandy loam; 
common, medium, faint mottles; weak, medium, 
crumb structure; although friable, this horizon is 
also compacted and brittle at times, and has many 
fine holes that give it a porous appearance; abrupt 
lower boundary. 

B; 16 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/8), friable, light 
sandy clay loam with a few, medium, faint mottles 
of pale yellow (5Y 7/3); weak, coarse, subangular 
blocky structure. 

Ba 19 to 29 inches, brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/6), friable sandy 
clay loam with a few spots and specks of red (2.5YR 
5/8); weak, medium to coarse, subangular blocky 
structure, 

Beg 29 to 35 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (1lOYR. 6/6), red 
(OR 5/8), and pale-ycllow (2.8Y 7/4), friable to 
compact sandy clay loam; common, medium, distinet 
mottles; weak, thick platy to angular blocky struc- 
ture, 

B; 35 to 52 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8), 
yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/8), and red (2.5YR 5/8), 
friable, light sandy clay loam; many, medium, distinct 
mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
no roots present. 

C 52 to 65 inches, mottled reddish-ycllow (SYR, 6/6), light- 
gray (2.5Y 7/2), yellow (IJOYR 7/8), and red (.5YR 
5/8), very friable sandy loam from weathered granite; 
no definite structure; many, fine, distinct mottles. 
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Most of the tree roots in this soil are in the uppermost 
10 inches, but some small to medium-sized roots extend 
through all of the layers to a depth of 29 inches. Many 
of the roots spread out laterally on top of the By horizon. 

Augusta series—The Augusta soils are somewhat 
poorly drained Red-Yellow Podzolic soils formed in al- 
luvial deposits on low stream terracés; because of the 
restricted drainage, these soils have developed some 
characteristics of the Low-Fumic Gley soils. The A 
horizon consists of yellowish-brown, very friable loam 
with a weak, medium, granular structure, ‘The upper 
part. of the B horizon 1s brownish-yellow, friable clay 
Joam mottled with yellowish brown, light gray, and 
yellowish red; in the lower part is firm, heavy clay loam 
or clay. The B hovizon, which has moderate, medium 
to coarse, subangular blocky stiucture, overlies mottled 
young alluvium that becomes harder and more compact 
with increasing depth. 

Enon series.—The Enon soils ave members of the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic great soil group with some character- 
istics of claypan Planosols. They have a firm, plastic 
clay B horizon, but lack the abrupt textural change from 
the A to the B horizon and evidence of wetness common 
to claypan Planosols. These soils have formed over 
hornblende gneiss or schist that in most places is mixed 
with a small amount of material from granite or granite 
gneiss. In this county most of these soils were mapped 
im a complex with soils of the Vance and Helena series. 

The Enon soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained. Their A horizon consists of brown, very friable 
fine sandy loam and has a moderate, medium, granular 
structure. The upper part of the B horizon is brownish- 
yellow, friable sandy clay loam, and the lower part is 
strong-brown, very firm clay. The clay is plastic and 
slightly sticky when wet and hard when dry. The 
structure of the B horizon is weak, very coarse, sub- 
angular blocky to massive. Underlying the B horizon 
is mottled, friable fine sandy loam from weathered horn- 
blende gneiss. The firmness and heavy clay texture of 
the lower part of the B horizon are similar to such 
characteristics in the Planosols; the Enon. soils are only 
intergrading toward the Planosol group, however, inas- 
much as they lack the abrupt boundary-and sharp con- 
trast at the upper surface of the B horizon and. the 
evidence of wetness in the B horizon that ave character- 
istic of the typical Planosols. 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 


The soils of the Reddish-Brown Lateritic great soil 
group have a dark reddish-brown, granular surface soul, 
a red, friable, clay B horizon, and red ov reticulated, 
mottled, lateritic parent material. They have formed 
under a tropical climate in which there are wet and 
dry seasons, and under a forest cover (4). 

Laterization with little or no podzolization has dom- 
inated in the development of these soils. Laterization 
is the process by which silica is removed, the content 
of aluminum and iron is increased, and the base-exchange 
capacity of the soil is decreased. The Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils do not have the podzolic morphology, 
with the light-gray A: horizon, typical of the associated 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils formed from siliceous parent 
material. 
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The Mecklenburg is the only series of the Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic great soil group in this county, and 
this series intergrades to the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 
The following describes a profile of Mecklenburg loam, 
undulating phase, 4 mile south of the junction of State 
Highways 3807 and 628 and 4% miles northwest of 
Jennings. This profile was in an area covered by a 
mixed stand of hardwoods. 


Ag 3 to 1 inches, forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

Aq 1 to 0 ineh, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) layer consisting of light, 
fluffy, organic material from partly decomposed 
leaves and twigs. 

A, O to 2 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3), very friable loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; angular pebbles 
of quartz are common. 

Ay 2 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4), very friable 
loam; weak, medium, granular. structure; contains 
small, black coneretions. 

B, 8 to 12 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4), friable clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; a 
few black concretions are scattered throughout, 

B, 12 to 27 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) clay that is firm 
when moist and plastic when wet; strong, coarse to 
medium, subangular blocky structure; has black 
coatings on the cleavage planes; contains many black 
concretions as much as one-quarter inch in diameter. 
to 30 inches, mottled yellowish-red, light-yellow, 
dark-brown, and black, friable, heavy clay loam; no 
definite structure. 

C, 30 to 36 inches +, mottled strong-brown, light-yellow, 
dark-brown, and black, very friable material from 
hornblende gneiss. 
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Because the B horizons of this soil contain so much more 
clay than the A horizons, the soil is considered an inter- 
grade to the Planosols great soil group. 


Planosols 


Planosols may be defined as soils that have one or more 
horizons abruptly separated from, and sharply con- 
trasting with, an adjacent horizon because of cementa- 
tion, compaction, or high content of clay. They occur 
under forest or grass in mesothermal to tropical, humid 
to subhumid climates, and they generally have a fiuctuat- 
ing water table, In many places the cemented or com- 
pacted horizons lie beneath a moderately well developed 
or well developed B horizon that has a higher proportion 
of clay than the A horizon (4). 

The Planosols in Nottoway County contain either 
fragipans or claypans. Fragipans are very compact 
horizons that contain a large amount of silt, sand, or 
both, and that usually ave relatively low in clay. They 
oceur below the B horizon and commonly interfere 
with the penetration of water and roots. Fragipans are 
found in soils formed both from weathered rocks and 
from transported parent materials (7). Claypans are 
compact soil horizons, or layers, that have much clay 
and are separated more or less abruptly from the layer 
above. 

In Nottoway County only the Colfax soils are classified 
as Planosols that have a fragipan. The Planosols that 
have claypans belong to the Helena and Tredell series. 
The Colfax soils have characteristics intergrading toward 
the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 

Colfax series.—The Colfax soils are on smooth. divides 
between major drainage systems, at the foot of slopes, 
and at the heads of intermittent dvainageways. They 
are classified as Planosols, but have some characteristics 
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of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great sotl group. In the 
low-lying areas, the water table is generally high. 
; : é 4 

The following describes a profile of Colfax sandy 
loam, undulating phase, observed 4 miles southwest of 
Nottoway near the junction of State Highways 49 and 
625, This soil was in a mixed stand of pines and hard- 
woods. 


Aw 8 to 1 inches, forest litter of leaves, pine needles, and 
twigs. 

Ag 1 to O inch, dark-gray (OYR 4/1), light, fluffy, organie 
layer of partly decomposed leaves and pine needles. 

A; 0 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2), very 
friable sandy lonm with a few, fine, faint mottles of 
pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4); weak, fine, crumb structure; 
many, fine, round holes make horizon appear very 
porous; most of the tree roots are in this horizon. 

A, 6 to 12 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4), very friable sandy 
loum with some medium, faint mottles of brownish 
yellow (LOYR. 6/6); weak, fine, crumb structure, 

Br, 12 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/8), friable sandy 
clay loam with some medium, distinct motitles of 
pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4); weak, fine subangular blocky 
structure, 

B, 15 to 22 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (lOYR 6/8), 
light-gray (LOYR 7/1), and yellowish-brown (lOYR 

3/8), friable sandy clay loam with many, coarse, 
prominent mottles; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; contains some small pockets,’ as 
much as 4 inches in diameter, of light-gray clay of 
moderate to strong, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure. 

22 to 44 inches, mottled light-gray (1OYR. 7/1), white 
(LOYT? 8/2), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), com- 
pact to friable sandy loam; very hard and _ brittle 
when dry; weak, very thick, platy structure; when 
dry this horizon is difficult to penetrate with a soil 
auger, spade, or shovel; there are no tree roots in or 
below this horizon, 

Cc 44 to 50 inches +, light-gray and white, friable sandy 

loam derived from weathered granite gneiss; no 
definite structure. 
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In places the top part of the Bom horizon has a 3-inch 
layer of brown, angular pebbles of quartz, from % to 4 
inches in diameter. Many pebbles are partly cemented 
together with silica. 

Helena series——The following describes a profile of 
Helena fine sandy loam, undulating phase. This profile 
is typical of the claypan Planosols that have formed from 
weathered products of mixed acidic and basic rocks. 


Ao 3 to t inches, forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

Ay 1 to O inch, dark grayish-brown (LOYR. 4/2), light, fluffy, 
organic layer of partly decomposed leaves and twigs. 

A, 003 inches, grayish-brown (1OYR 5/2), very friable fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 

A, 3 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4), very 
friable fine sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; 
many, fine round holes give this horizon a very 
porous appearance; contains a few, small, dark- 
brown coneretions in lower part. 

Bi, 10 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/8), friable, light 
fine sandy clay loam mottled with some medium to 
coarse, faint mottles of pale yellow (2.5Y 8/4); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
contains a few, small, brown concretions; boundary 
between this horizon and that ‘immediately below is 
very abrupt. : 

{5 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR. 5/8), very firn 
clay; many, meditnim, distinct mottles of light gray 
(2.5¥ 7/2); sticky and very plastic when wet, very 
hard when dry; massive (structureless), 

Bz 27 to 86 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/8), 
pale-yellow (5Y 7/4), and white (LOYR, 8/2), friable 
to firm, heavy clay loam to clay; a few, fine, faint 
mottles; slightly plastic when wet, hard when dry; 
massive (structureless); contains a few, fine tree 
roots. 


Cc 36 to 48 inches -+, mottled yellowish-brown, brown, pale- 
yellow, and white, friable fine sandy loam mixed 
with highly weathered hornblende gneiss and granite 
gneiss. 


Iredell series—The Iredell series consists of claypan 
Planosols that have formed from residuum of basic 
rocks, mostly hornblende gneiss. In Nottoway County 
the Iredell soils are mapped in association with the 
Mecklenburg soils as soil complexes. 

The following describes a profile of Iredell fine sandy 
loam, undulating phase: 

Ao 1 to O inch, forest litter of pine needles, leaves, twigs, and 
some lichens. 

Ay This layer absent, probably because of the many forest 
fires in the past. 

A, Oto 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2), very friable 
fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; has 
many, fine to medium, round holes that make layer 
resemble a sponge. 

Ag 3 to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4), very 
friable fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular struc- 
ture; contains a few, small, dark-brown concretions; 
many fine holes make horizon appear very porous. 

As 8 to 9 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 8/8), very friable fine sandy 
loam with some medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (LOYR 5/8); weak, fine, granular structure; 
contains many angular pebbles of quartz, from \% 
to }4 inch in diameter; very abrupt boundary between 
this horizon and the horizon immediately below. 

9 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), very firm 
clay; very plastic and very sticky when wet, ex- 
tremely hard when dry; massive (structureless) ; 
tree roots of medium to small size are common. 

Cc 26 to 31 inches, highly weathered material derived from 

hornblende gneiss: predominantly olive brown 
(2.5Y 4/4) but mottled with olive gray (5Y 4/2), pale 
yellow (5Y 8/4), and yellow (5Y 7/6). 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


Low-Humic Gley soils are imperfectly drained to 
poorly drained soils that have a very thin surface layer 
moderately high in organic matter. Below this are 
mottled, gray and brown, gleylike mineral horizons with 
a low degree of textural differentiation. Low-Humic 
Gley soils range in texture from sand to- clay, and the 
parent materials vary widely. ‘These soils occur largely 
under a natural cover of swamp forest. In some places 
they have a cover of moist plants. Most of them are 
medium to very strongly acid. Few are neutral or 
alkaline (5). The soils of the Worsham series are the 
only Low-ELumic Gley soils in Nottoway County, 

Worsham series.—The soils of the Worsham series are 
poorly drained. They have formed mainly from local 
colluvium and alluvium that washed down from the 
uplands and accumulated in depressed areas of wide 
interstream divides. The A horizon of these soils is 
light-gray, very friable sandy loam mottled with yellow- 
ish brown and white. It has a weak, fine, granular struc- 
ture. The B horizon is mottled light-gray, brownish- 
yellow, and white, firm clay of moderate, medium, blocky 
structure; the mottles are common, medium to coarse, and 
prominent; the clay is plastic when wet. “Beneath the 
B horizon 1s mottled, very friable colluvium or weathered 
granite. 


Alluvial soils 


Alluvial soils have formed from materials that have 
been transported by water and deposited fairly recently. 
Some are still subject to occasional additions of fresh 
alluvial deposition. Alluvial soils show only weak or 
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no modification of the original material by soil-forming 
processes. The factors of climate and living organisms 
have had relatively little effect in soil formation because 
of the comparatively short time that has elapsed since 
deposition of the parent materials. Differences among 
the various series of Alluvial soils in Nottoway County, 
therefore, arise mainly from differences in parent ma- 
terials and in natural drainage conditions. In Notto- 
way County, the Seneca, Starr, Chewacla, and Wehadkee 
soils are members of this great soil group. 

Seneca and Starr series.—The Seneca and Starr soils 
have formed from local colluvial and alluvial materials 
that were washed or sloughed from uplands -and_de- 
posited at the bases of slopes, in depressions, and along 
intermittent drainageways. The profiles of these soils 
are not well developed; in most places the horizons are 
not distinct. These soils are on undulating to gently 
sloping topography and are well drained to moderately 
well drained. In places they receive new materials from 
soils on the higher slopes, and these additions keep the 
soils young. 

The Seneca soils have formed in materials washed 
mainly from the yellowish, sandy soils of the uplands, 
such as the Appling and Durham coarse sandy loams; 
most of these materials have washed or slonghed down 
since the Appling and Durham soils were first cultivated. 
The Starr soil is similar to the Seneca soils but is finer 
textured and has the red or reddish colors of the upland 
soils from which the parent materials were washed. 

The following describes a profile of Seneca sandy loam 
in a cultivated field near State Fighway 607, 2 miles 
south of Crewe: 

1. 0 to 47 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2), very 
friable sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 
2. 17 to 32 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), very fri- 
able sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 
to 48 inches, yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 5/6), friable 
sandy clay loam with a few, medium, distinct mot- 
tles of light gray (10YR 7/1); very weak, fine to 
medium, subangular blocky structure. 
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Chewacla series—The Chewacla soil is on first bot- 
toms where it: is flooded periodically ; most of this soil. is 
near the larger streams where it occurs in association with 
the Wehadkee soils. The Chewacla soil is: somewhat 
poorly drained to moderately well drained. The surface 
layer is brown, friable silt Joam with a weak, fine, granu- 
lar structure. The subsurface layer is mottled brown, 
yellowish-brown, and gray, friable, heavy silt loam with a 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure. The underlying 
material is mottled yellowish-brown and light-gray, fine- 
textured alluvial material that contains small, waterworn. 
pebbles and fragments of rock. 

Wehadkee series—The Wehadkee soils are on first 
bottoms that are flooded intermittently by adjacent 
streams. ‘These soils are poorly drained; the water table 
is generally high, but it fluctuates somewhat, depending 
on the season of the year. Many areas of these soils 
remain wet and marshy throughout the year. Because of 
the effects of poor drainage on the soil profile, the 
Wehadkee soils have some characteristics intergrading to- 
ward the Low-Flumic Gley souls. 

The following describes a profile of Wehadkee silt loam 
observed on a first bottom under a swamp-hardwood 
type of forest: 


Ag and Ag These horizons are absent because recent floods 
had removed all forest litter. 

A. 0 to 22 inches, mottled light-gray (lOYR 7/2), strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and brownish-yellow (LOYR. 6/6), 
very friable silt Joam; many, medium, distinct 
mottles; weak, fine to coarse, crumb structure; many 
cleavage planes are coated with a black film. 

GB 22 to 56 inches, mottled light-gray (JOYR 7/2), brownish- 
yellow (LOYR. 6/8), yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/8), 
and gray (LOYR. 5/4), light silty clay loam; many, 
coarse, prominent mottles; massive to weak, coarse, 
subangular blocky structure; a few, small, round, 
black concretions, less than half an ineh in diameter, 
throughout this horizon. 

Cc 56 inches -+, alluvial deposits consisting mainly of sand, 
silt, and clay. 

In addition to the soils described as in the Alluvial 
great soil group, one miscellaneous land type, Mixed 
alluvial land, has characteristics similar to the soils of 
this group. This Jand type is composed of undiffer- 
entiated soil materials washed from the uplands onto 
first. bottoms and overflowed periodically by the adjacent 
streams, The drainage and texture of this miscellaneous 
land type vary considerably. 


Lithosols 


The soils of the Lithosols great soil group have no 
clearly expressed soil morphology. They are made up 
of freshly and imperfectly weathered masses of rock 
fragments and are largely on steep slopes (6). The 
Bremo, Louisburg, and Wilkes soiJs are in this great 
soil group. These soils are extensive in the county. AIL 
of them have some characteristics similar to those of the 
soils in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 


Bremo series——The Bremo soils have formed from 
weathered products of hornblende gneiss. They are less 
strongly acid than the Louisburg and Wilkes soils. The 
following describes a profile of Bremo loam one-eighth 
of a mile west of the junction of State Highways 307 and 
628 and 7 miles north of Burkeville. This profile was 
observed in an area covered by a forest of hardwoods. 

Ago 8 to 1 inches, forest litter of leaves and twigs. 

Ag 1 to 0 inch, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) layer consisting of light, 
fluffy, organic material from partly decomposed 
leaves and twigs. 

A, 0 to 3 inches, olive (5Y 4/4), 
fine, granular structure. 

As 3 to 17 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4), friable loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; contains a 
few angular pieces of quartz as much as 5 inches in 
diameter and a few, small black concretions, 

C 17 to 21 inches, mottled olive-gray (5Y 4/2), yellow 
2.5Y 8/6), and yellowish-brown CLOYR 5/8), friable 
soil material from partly weathered hornblende 
gneiss. 

D 21 to 23 inches +, hard hornblende gneiss that is only 
slightly weathered. 

Louisburg series—The Louisburg soils are shallow. 
They have formed over granite, granite gneiss, and 
pegmatite. The following describes a profile of Louisburg 
sandy loam, undulating phase, near State Highway 633 
three-fourths of a mile southwest of Crewe. This profile 
was in an area covered by a mixed stand of pines and 
hardwoods. 


very friable loam; moderate, 


Aoo 2 to 1 inches, forest litter of leaves, pine needles, and twigs. 

Ag 1 to 0 inch, very dark gray (IOYR. 3/1) layer consisting 
of light, fluffy, organic material from partly decom- 
posed leaves and twigs. 

Ai Oto3 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2), very friable 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 
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A, 3 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR. 6/4), very 
friable sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure. 

Cc 16 to 26 inches, very pale brown (1OYR 7/4) to yellow 
(OYR. 7/6), loose sandy material from highly 
weathered granite gneiss. 

D 26 inches +, pale-brown, mixed with yellow and light 
gray, hard granite gneiss. 

Wilkes series—The Wilkes soils are less extensive than 
the Louisburg but are move extensive than thé Bremo. 
Their parent material was derived from many different 
kinds of rocks, As a result, the Wilkes soils vary in 
profile characteristics. In many places they are made 
up of a mixture of Louisburg and Bremo soils that occur 
in alternating bands across the slope. In other areas 
there are alternating strips of micaceous materials, and 
in places there is a subsurface lvyer of very firm clay 
mottled with brownish yellow and ght gray. The 
layer of clay is 8 to 12 inches thick and is plastic when 
wet and hard when dry. The Louisburg and Bremo 
soils do not have this clayey subsurface layer. 

Miscellaneous land types.—In addition to the Bremo, 
Louisburg, and Wilkes soils, there are two miscellaneous 
land types that resemble the Lithosols. ‘These are Stony 
land and Gullied land. Stony land has many boulders 
and small fragments of vock on the surface and many 
outcrops of bedrock. The soil avound the outcrops 
varies In color and texture and ranges in depth from 
shallow to moderately deep. 

Gullied land consists largely of Jand that was once cul- 
tivated. Accelerated erosion has changed the original 
soil so that this land type is now made up of an in- 
tricate system of gullies. In many places the original 
soil profile is truncated or nearly all of it washed away. 


Additional Facts About the County 


The preceding sections have discussed the general 
nature of Nottoway County and have given detailed 
descriptions .of the characteristics and management of 
each soil mapped there. The following section gives 
some additional facts about the county, including in- 
formation about the organization and population, trans- 
portation and markets, and industries. 


Organization and Population 


Nottoway County was formed from a part of Amelia 
County in 1788, It was named for the Nottoway River. 

In 1950, the population of the county was 15,479, of 
which 22.8 percent was urban, 35 percent was rural farm, 
and 42.2 percent was rural nonfarm, ‘The areas that are 
the most thickly. populated ave near Crewe and Black- 
stone. The areas that are the least thickly populated 
ave in the northern part of the county, north and east 
of Fergusonville. 

The soils that ave the least desizable for agriculture 
have the largest. rural population because these soils 
were the cheapest and the most easily obtained when the 
county was first settled. The most productive soils are 
generally part of a Jarge dairy farm or tobacco farm 
and are not densely. populated. 


Blackstone is the largest town in the county. It is 
also the most important trading center and the principal 
outlet for farm products. Other towns are Crewe, 
Burkeville, Jennings Ordinary, Wellville, Fergusonville, 
and Spainville. 


Community Facilities 


A high school is located at Blackstone, and consolidated 
high schools ave at Crewe and Nottoway. There are 
churches in the various towns. 

Electricity is available to all of the farms. Telephones 
were reported on 131 farms in 1954, and telephone service 
is available to most of the towns and communities. 

In a large part of the county the houses have been 
painted and many of the homes have running water. A 
large number of farms have television sets. 


Transportation and Markets 


Nottoway County has good transportation facilities. 
The main Jine of the Norfolk and Western Railway, 
which runs from Norfolk to Roanoke, crosses the county. 
At Crewe this railway has a large shop and yard where 
repairs are made. The town is also a changing point 
for the train crews. 

A branch line of the Southern Railway, which runs 
between Richmond, Va., and Durham, N. C., crosses the 
northwestern corner of the county. It passes through 
Burkeville and Jennings Ordinary. Pulpwood and Ium- 
ber are the principal products shipped out of the county. 

United States Highways Nos. 460 and 360 and primary 
State highways Nos. 40, 46, 49, 158, and 807 cross the 
county. In addition to the Federal and State highways, 
there are many miles of hard-surfaced_ secondary roads 
that are maintained by the county. Some of the sec- 
ondary roads are hard surfaced, but others are sand and 
clay with a gravel surface. Regular buslines operate 
over the highways. 

The close network of roads greatly facilitates the mar- 
keting of farm products. Milk is collected daily and is 
shipped to the city markets; hogs and cattle are trans- 
ported to market by truck or in trailers pulled by cars. 
All of the tobacco is transported by truck or by trailer. 
Forest products are hauled by truck to one of the load- 
ing points at Burkeville, Crewe, Blackstone, or Wellville. 


Industries 


Nottoway County is primarily agricultural and has 
relatively few industrial workers. According to the 
Federal census, 5,577 persons were employed in industries 
in the county in 1950. Two flourmills and feedmills use 
some of the agricultural products. The nonagricultural 
industries in 1955 consisted of 8 small planingmills, 6 
semipermanent sawmills, 12 portable sawmills, 3 plants 
that manufacture apparel and related products, 1 mill 
that manufactures textiles, 1 fertilizer plant, 1 stone 
quarry, 2 plants for processing tobacco, 1 railroad repair 
shop, and 1 veneer plant. 

One of several] rock quarries in the county is now in 
operation at Burkeville. It produces crushed stone for 
road material and concrete. 
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Water Supply 


In normal years springs, wells, and streams provide 
adequate water for home use and for livestock. In 1930, 
1958, and 1954, however, many of the springs, streams, 
and shallow wells became dry; many of the farmers 
had to haul water long distances for home use and for 
livestock. Since 1953, many of the wells have been made 
deeper or new wells have been drilled, and many of the 
farms have ponds to provide water for livestock. There 
were 146 artificial ponds, reservoirs, and earth tanks on 
96 farms in the county in 1954. 

There are many springs throughout the county. The 
rock formations of granite, granite gneiss, hornblende 
gneiss, and mica gneiss that underlie the county. have 
good water-bearing potential because they contam many 
fissures oY closely spaced joints. Except during pro- 
longed droughts, the large streams maintain a steady 
flow. These streams originate as springs near the main 
divide marked by United States Highway No. 460. 

Most of the old wells in the county were dug by hand 
and were walled up with rocks that were picked up 
locally and roughly chipped and broken to fit together. 
Sometimes mortar was used to hold the rocks in place, 
but this was not the usual practice. Most of the wells 
today are drilled and have steel casings or are dug by 
using an earth-boring machine that cuts a hole 80 inches 
in diameter, The casing used in bored wells is made 
of conerete pipe that is cemented at the joints. Bored 
wells ave generally less than 50 feet deep. In contrast, 
drilled wells are. normally move than. 60 feet deep. 

Several of the lavge dairies have built a large concrete 
storage tank below a good spring and have piped the 
water to the dairy. This is less expensive than “drilling 
a deep well. This system is also used to supply water 
for some of the farm homes. 

The town of Blackstone gets its water supply from 
the Nottoway River through the Camp Pickett water 
system, which includes a large reservoir, The water 
supply for the town of Crewe comes from the Little 
Nottoway River, but this supply was inadequate during 
the dry years of 1953 and 1954. The town of Burkeville 
depends on three deep wells for its water supply, but in 
recent years the wells have not supplied adequate water. 
Plans are being made to build an additional reservoir. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad has two reservoirs 
in the county to supply water. Crystal Lake, near 
Nottoway, is on Laxaretta Creek, and Hobbs Mill Ponds, 
on Namozine Creek, is near Wilson in Dinwiddie County. 


Agriculture 


Little is known about early agriculture in Nottoway 
County. The Indians grew maize and tobacco, but they 
were essentially hunters instead of farmers. The early 
settlers grew corn, oats, and wheat for use on the farm 
and tobacco as a cash erop to export to England. To- 
bacco was also used itv place of money in the earliest 
white settlements. 

After the Civil War, much of the land that had been 
under cultivation. was allowed to return to forest. More 
livestock was raised, and a smaller acreage was used 
for tobacco. Nevertheless, tobacco is still the most im- 
portant cash crop. 


In the following pages the more outstanding features 
of agriculture as it is practiced at the present time are 
pointed out. Unless stated otherwise, the statistics used 
are from reports published by the United States Bureau 
of the Census. 


Land Use 


Nottoway County covers about 197,120 acres, of which 
approximately 59.4 percent was land in farms in 1954. 
Of the land in farms, only about 16.8 percent was crop- 
land harvested. The Jand in farms according to use in 
1949 and. 1954, respectively, is shown in table 11. 


Taste 11.—Land in farms according to wse 


1949 1954. 
Use 
Farms Farms 
report- | Acres | report- | Acres 
ing ing 
Cropland: i 
Harvested...-.-.------- j 1, 084. | 21, 689 967 19, 697 
Pastured._.__-___-_-____- 691 | 10, 340 356 6, 620 
Not harvested or pastured_ 687 | 10, 190 488 6, 406 
Woodland: 
Pastured....--.--------- §32 | 15, 621. 463 19, O71 
Not pastured:__--------- 855 | 49, 419 657 49, 788 
Other land in pasture__-__ 336 7, 362 514 12, 876 
Other land (house lots, 
roads, wasteland, ete.)__| 1, 189 4, 900 1, 019 2, 648 


Types and Sizes of Farms 


In 1954, 529 of the farms in the county were mis- 
cellaneous and unclassified. ‘The rest were listed by 
type as follows: 


Field crop other than vegetable and fruit and nut _ oo 384 
Cash-@rnin: 22 ee es 21 
Other fleld crop 2. nnscnnwcce nee cee eee 8638 

TOADS Be olen, Op te tale he eet eae 4). 

POU roe et ape ec re PS 35 

Livestock farms other than dairy and poultry ~~~ __ 45 

RO gg ose a ne lh ae Stele eed 55 


Farms ranged in size from Jess than 10 acres to more 
than 1,000 acres in 1954. Approximately 80.5 percent, 
of the farms were less than 50 acres in size, and an 
additional 9 percent were 50 to 199 acres in size. 

The number of farms decreased from 1,595 in 1940 
to 1,089 in 1954. The reason for the decrease’ was that 
in 1940 the Federal government bought 20,000 acres of 
farmland. 

Most, of the small farms are near Blackstone and 
Crewe. The largest farms are in the northeastern part 
of. the county near the Amelia County line. 


Crops 


The principal crops grown in the county are about 
the sume as those grown 25 years ago, but the acreage 
of each crop has changed considerably. The acreage of 
the principal crops and the number of fruit trees in the 
county are shown in table 12. 
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TasBie ‘12.—Acreage and yields of principal crops and number of fruit trees of bearing age } 


Crops 1929 1939 1949 21954 
Acres Bu, Acres Bu. Alcres Bu. Alcres Bu, 
Corn harvested for grain......_....-.---____-___-- 9,171 165, 183 9, 386 186, 044 5, 560 197, 313 4, 328 109, 148 
Small grains (threshed or combined): 
3) 3) 304 6, 350 1, 221 38, 748 1, 235 43, 463 
132 2, 929 108 2,001} 1,102 | 36,478] 1,219 50, 309 
3, 070 42,428 | 2,919] 40,737] 2, 666 54,469 | 2, 379 62, 589 
Soybeans harvested for beans_______._._-_._--__- (3) (3) 33 597 49 1, 178 179 1, 809 
Sweetpotatoes harvested for home use or for sale. - 163 15, 435 188 22, 935 4 54. 9, 575 5 21 4,470 
Hay: Tons Tone Tons Tons 
Alfalite.rcecsedscceecetcekeuseecscccued 522 1, 065 608 1, 398 1, 884 5, 053 1, 878 3, 958 
Lespedegu...-------- 22 eee (3) 8 6, 558 9, 284 6, 018 7,181 5, 114 4, 322 
Soybeans________.-....-------_-----_--.--- (3) @) | (3) (8) 76 84 334. 415 
Clover or timothy 564 604 346 411 500 714 614 680 
Small grains.......--2..2-22---------2 nee 163 173 277 372 447 667 1, 100 1, 587 
Fruit trees: Number 8 Number ¢ Number 8 Number 
NOD. 2 ceases Ccbiand anc ewe eeoswas 40, 890 11, 340 8, 579 3, 799 
Cherry_.__.. 1, 280 3, 798 306 79 
11, 581 6, 626 8, 669 3, 266 
1, 977 1, 448 753 144 
1, 137 309 222 37 
' For yields of tobacco, see table 18. 5 Does not include acreage for farms with less than 20 bushels 
2 1954 was an unusually dry year. harvested. 
3 Data not reported. § One year later than year at head of column. 
4 Does not include acreage for farms with less than 15 bushels 


harvested. 


‘Tobacco is the main cash crop. Corn and wheat are 
sold to some extent but are generally grown: for home 
use. In total acreage, Jespedeza is still the most im- 
portant hay crop. 

On dairy farms the cropping system most commonly 
used is 1 year each of corn, small grains, and hay. Some 
farmers grow corn, a small grain, and a hay crop for 
1 year each and then pasture the areas for 1 year. 

The acreage planted to corn has decreased, but yields 
are higher than formerly. Increased use of fertilizer, the 
use of hybrid varieties, and the trend toward using the 
best suited soils, for example, the Seneca, Starr, Che- 
wacla, Lloyd, and Cecil, to grow corn, have all helped 
to increase yields. In 1954, corn was grown for silage 
on 655 acres. In that year 5,140 tons of silage was 
produced. 

Corn is planted about the first, of May after the soils 
have been plowed in spring. On the Appling, Durham, 
and other sandy soils, a nitrogen fertilizer is commonly 
added several times during the growing season. If corn 
is grown on the Cecil, Lloyd, and other finer textured 
soils, generally only one application of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer is needed. 

The acreage planted to wheat has decreased since 
1919, probably partly because of the Federal wheat 
allotment program. Most ot the wheat is grown on the 
Cecil, Madison, and Appling soils. 

During recent years oats have been grown much more 
extensively than formerly and yields are much higher. 
In addition to the oats that were Jinrvested in 1954, 
oats and other small grains were grown for hay on ap- 
proximately 1,000 acres, The acreage used to grow barley 
has increased to some extent during the past few years, 
and yields have increased. The oats and barley are 
grown almost entirely for feed and are used on the farm. 
A large part of the oats crop is cnt early for hay, 


Rye is used principally as a winter cover crop. On 
some farms it is pastured early in spring. In 1954, rye 
was grown on 158 acres and produced 3,307 bushels of 
grain. 

As a rule, wheat is planted about the first of Novem- 
ber, and barley, about the middle of October. Oats are 
generally seeded 30 days before the average date of the 
last. killing frost in spring. Combines are ordinarily 
used to harvest the smal grains. 

The acreage planted to tobacco is controled by Fed- 
eral allotment. Bright tobacco is grown much more 
extensively than any other kind. Table 13 shows the 
number of acres used to grow bright and dark tobacco. 
respectively, and the yields of each of these crops. 

The highest yields and the best quality of bright to- 
bacco are produced on the Durham and Appling soils. 
Of the soils of these two series, the Durham. are the 
most desirable for bright tobacco. Dark tobacco grows 
best on. the Starr, Lloyd, Cecil, and Madison soils. Only 
a few acres of burley tobacco are grown. The yields 
are low compared to those in southwestern Virginia. 
Sun-cured tobacco is also grown on only a small acreage. 


TasLe 138.—Aereages and yields of bright and dark tobacco 


Year Bright, or flue-cured, Dark, or fire-curcd, 
tobacco tobacco 
vicres Lbs. Acres Tbs. 
1964__...-....4. 14, 768 | } 2, 276, 817 1390 1 399, 044 
1953_..-------- 1,704 | 2, 203, 755 361 553, 540 
1952... 1, 651-| 2, 21, 025 346 443, 284 
WOT tee toe 1, 829 2, 508, 531 354 492, 916 
150 werner. 1, 547 2, 226, 202 431 479, 353 
TQ49_...-.-.--.- 1, 467 1, 640, 073 417 573, 674 
1948___ ee 1,410 | 1, 839, 737 466 532, 670 


1 Data taken from records at Nottoway; Va., December 1955. 
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Generally, the area to be planted to bright tobacco is 
plowed about the first of April. Preparation of the 
soil for planting is completed early in May. At that 
time a complete fertilizer is added. Then the plants are 
set, by hand or with a mechanical planter. The crop is 
commonly kept free of weeds and grass by cultivating 
frequently. When the tobacco begins to ripen, the leaves 
are pulled, one or several at a time, beginning at the 
bottom of the plant. The leaves higher up the plant 
are picked in consecutive pullings. Norm: ally, the leaves 
are harvested once a week. ‘JLocally, this operation is 
called saving tobacco. 

The tobacco seed is sown about the first of March 
in. well-drained soil that has .a southern exposure. The 
Jand. preferably “has been cleared recently, or it has not. 
been cropped for many years. After the beds have been 
fertilized, worked, and seeded, they are covered with a 
light canvas cloth until the danger of cold weather 
has passed. 

Dark tobacco usually follows red clover in the crop- 
ping system, and the croppimg system also includes a 
small grain. Bright tobacco, on the other hand, is often 
grown year after. year and is followed in winter by a 
cover crop of rye. Recently, bright tobacto has been 
grown frequently in a cropping system that consists of 
i year each of tobacco, a smal] grain, and redtop. 
Growing the tobacco only once in 3 years helps control 
diseases. 

The soils on which most of the dark tobacco is grown 
contain more clay and can be worked within a much 
narrower range of moisture than soils planted to bright 
tobacco. Cecil, Lloyd, and Madison clay loams and other 
more clayey soils are generally plowed Jate in fall. This 
allows the soil to freeze and thaw during the winter, 
which breaks the large clods and makes the soil more 
granular. If stable manure is available, a heavy covering 
of it is added. The field is disked and harrowed early in 
May. Before the middle of May, the fertilizer is applied 
in the row, and the plants are set by hand or with a 
mechanical planter. Dark tobacco plants ave grown 
in. beds similar to those used for bright tobacco. 

The crop is cultivated frequently to control weeds. 
Dark tobacco is harvested by cutting the plant and 
splitting the stalk. Four or move plants are put on a 
stick that is hung on a rack in the field from one to 
several days, until the leaves are partly wilted. 

Tay crops ave important on the dairy farms and on 
farms where beef cattle ave raised. Alfalfa is grown 
on most of the dairy farms, where the soils receive a 
large amount of fertilizer. The acreage has increased 
aveatly during the past few years. In total acreage, 
lespedeza is stil the most important hay crop, but the 
total yield of alfalfa is almost as high as that of les- 
pedeza. 

After the alfalfa crop has become established, the 
alfalfa is cut for hay over a period of 8 to 6 years, or 
as long as the stand is good enough to make cutting 
profitable. Then, corn and small grains are grown before 
alfalfa is again seeded. If the alfalfa makes a poor 
stand in spring, the field may be plowed and reseeded 
to alfalfa in Angust. 


_Lespedeza generally follows a small grain in the crop- 
ping system. It is sown in February or March. A large 
part of the crop is cut for hay. In 1954, however, 
lespedeza was grown for seed on 139 acres, and a total of 
22,350 pounds “of seed was produced. 

Irish potatoes and sweetpotatoes are grown on prac- 
tically all of the farms, but the total acreage is small. 
Most of the potatoes not used on the farm ave sold at 
local markets. Large areas of Durham and Appling soils 
are well suited to “potatoes. 

Garden vegetables are grown chiefly for home use. 
A small acreage is used to grow tomatoes, sweet corn, 

cantaloups, and watermelons for sale at local markets. 

On most farms there are a few fruit trees, but most 
of the fruit is used on the farm. There are three com- 
mercial orchards in the county. Apple trees have 
decreased in number since 1929. Peaches are second to 
apples in importance. Strawberries are grown on a 
small acreage for sale at local markets. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


Approximately half of the income from farm products 
sold in Nottoway County in 1954 was derived from the 
sule of livestock and livestock products. The number 
of domestic animals on farms in stated years is shown 
in table 14. 


Tasie 14.—Number of lwestock on farms 


1 
Livestock 1930 1940 1950 1954. 
Horses and colts_...---- 1, 003 1728 676 428 
Mules and mule colts_..- 983 | 11,101 757 541, 
Cattle and calves__--_-- 4,129 | ! 4, 863 7, 616 9, 521 
Sheep and lambs...-.-.- 960 2 432 355 430 
Hogs and pigs-_- -- a5 4,816 | 33,340 4, 254, 4, 345 
Chickens...---2 22.222 143,110 | 338, 351 | 348, 819 | 345, 128 


! Over 3 months old. 3 Over 4 months old. 


2 Over 6 months old. 


In 1954, there were 9,521 cattle and calves in the 
county. Of this number, 3,602 were milk cows. Most of 
the dairy farms are near the town of Crewe, but de ary 
a are scattered throughout the county. Dairying 

has been important in the ‘county for many years. The 
dairy cattle ave chiefly grades of Holstein-Friesian, but 
there ave several herds of purebred Guernseys. The beef 
cattle ave mainly Herefords, but some are Aberdeen- Angus 
or Shorthorn. Only a few farmers fatten and market 
finished cattle. Instead, they ship feeder calves out by 
truck to be sold in other parts of the State. 

In addition to cattle and calves sold, 14,449,321 pounds 
of whole milk and 18,949 pounds of butterfat were sold 
in 1954. Most of the milk is shipped to Norfolk by 
tank truck. 

The number of hogs in the county at various times 
veflects the corn-hog price ratio. The surplus corn is 
sold as grain when the returns are greater from that 
source than they would be if the corn were fed to hogs. 
Poland China, Hampshive, Berkshire, and Chester are 
popular breeds of hogs. The hogs that are grown for 
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market are usually sold at the Blackstone or Petersburg 
markets. 

The total number of sheep and Jambs in the county 
decreased from 960 in 1930 to 430 in 1954. This de- 
crease has been caused partly by the hazard of roving 
dogs. The principal breeds of sheep are Hampshire and 
Shropshire. Spring lambs are marketed in Petersburg. 
The 2455 pounds of wool shorn in 1954 was marketed 
through a wool pool. 

Poultry and poultry products are important sources 
of cash income. In 1954, 236,616 broilers, 20,254 other 
chickens, and 228,364 dozen chicken eggs were sold. In 
addition to the 38 poultry farms in the county in 1954, 
poultry is raised on many farms as an additional source 
of income or for use on the farm. Most of the eggs 
produced for hatcheries ave sold locally. 

Turkeys and ducks have not been raised extensively 
in the county. <A. total of 3,167 turkeys and 208 ducks 
was raised in 1954. There have been as many as several 
thousand turkeys at one time on some poultry farms, 
but the profits were too small for the grower to continue 

using turkeys. In addition to chickens, turkeys, and 
ducks, there are a few geese and guineas in the county. 

Mules are favored as work animals, but their number 
has decreased sharply during the past few years. Some 
of the horses are not used as work animals but ave used 
for riding ov for show -purposes. 

The decline i in the number of work animals has not been 
so great in Nottoway County as in some other parts of 
the “State. Some of the farms are too small to justify 
using a tractor. In the past, work animals have been 
necessary for harvesting bright tobacco. Mechanical 
harvesters are replacing work animals on some of the 
larger tobacco farms. 


Pastures 


Approximately 82.9 percent of the farmland in the 
county was in pasture in 1954. Of this, 19,071 acres, 
or 16.3 percent of the farmland, was im woodland pas- 
ture. A total of 6,566 acres of permanent improved 
pasture was reported on 272 farms. Most of this im- 
proved pasture is on the Appling, Cecil, Seneca, and 
Madison soils, but a small acreage is on the Wehadkee, 
Chewacla, Bremo, Wilkes, and Louisburg soils and on 
Mixed alluvial land. Ab least 20 acres of woodland pas- 
ture is needed to provide as much forage for livestock as 
1 acre of improved permanent pasture. 

The small acreage of pasture that has a high carrying 
capacity is on the Appling, Seneca, Cecil, and Madison 
soils and on Mixed alluvial land. These soils do not 
have a good natural supply of plant nutrients, but they 
respond well to good management. 

The pastures that produce “the best t yields have received 
2 tons or more of ground limestone per acre. They 
have also received an imitial application and a. topdressing 
of a complete fertilizer and have been topdressed with 
manure, The practice on. most of the d: ay farms is to 
put all of the manure available on the pastures. 

On some of the dairy farms and on farms where beef 
catils are raised, there are old, established stands of blue- 

“ass and whiteclover. Many of the improved pastures 
tare been seeded to orchardgrass and ladino clover. If 
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this mixture is seeded, however, the clover must be re- 
seeded frequently, rot ational grazing practiced, and fer- 
tilizer added each year to maintain the stand. 

Most of the pastures are managed poorly. On farms 
where tobacco is the main’ cash crop, the pastures are 
large and 15 to 25 acres are allowed for each animal 
unit. Most of these areas are woodland pastures. The 
plants on the open areas in the woodland pastures do 
not include many desirable pasture plants. Many of 
these pastures were seeded to Korean lespedeza the first 
year, but the plants were grazed too closely and failed 
to reseed. In the poorer pastures, the plants are mainly 
sheep sorrel, poverty oatgrass, broomsedge, rabbit to- 
bacco, cheat, narrowleaf plantain, goldenvod, and cdew- 
berry *priers. 


Farm Equipment 


The dairy farms in the county are more mechanized 
than the tobacco farms. Most of the large dairy farms 
have two or more tractors, and tuming plows, disks, 
harrows, mowers, side-delivery rakes, wheat drills, fer- 
tilizer spreaders, pickup hay balers, silage cutters or 
field choppers, silo fillers or blowers, manure spreaders, 
and one or more wagons. Many have combines and corn- 
pickers. On most, “of the dairy farms there are silos 
and large barns, but some farmers use a milking parlor 
and milk only a few cows at a time. 

On most of the tobacco farms, the equipment includes 
a tractor, a turning plow, a disk, and spike-tooth har- 
rows. On some of the tobacco farms, there are one or 
more work animals and a turning plow, “cultiv ator, wagon, 
fertilizer distributor, tobacco plant ter, and corn ‘planter. 
There are two or more curing barns on the bere farms, 
depending on the size of the farm, and a packing shed 
in which the tobacco is stored after it is cured. On the 
farms that grow bright. tobacco, there are fuel tanks 
and oil burners for use in the curing of the tobacco. 

Tf small grains ave grown, they are “harvested by using 
combines that are vented on an ‘hourly or acreage basis. 
Hay is generally baled by using a+ pickup hay baler 
that is also rented on an hourly ‘basis. 


Farm Tenancy 


In 1954, 79.6 percent of the farms were farmed by 
owners or part owners, and most of the rest were 
operated by tenants. Since 1945, a greater number of 
farms has been operated by part owners than formerly. 
Tn 1954, 209 farms were operated by part owners, as 
compared to 187 in 1950. The number of full owners 
decreased, however, during that period. In 1954, 658 
farms were operated by full owners, as compared to 884 
in 1950. In that year, 20.8 percent of the farms were 
operated by tenants. 

Only 8 tenants paid cash vent in 1954. In that year 
there were 42 ecrop-share tenants in the county and 
3 livestock-share tenants, 1 share-cash tenant, and 183 
croppers. 

Nearly all of the tenants are on tobaceo farms. When 
the crop is divided on a 50-50 basis, the owner of the 
land agrees to furnish the Jand, equipment, one-half the 
fertilizer and the spray or dust used, the canvas for 
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covering the beds, and fuel used to cure the crop. In 
addition, most of the owners advance credit to the 
tenants until the ee is sold. They also guarantee 
medical expenses for the tenant and his family. Each 
tenant is furnished a house, fuel, and garden space if 
he lives on the farm. As a rule, he is allowed to keep 
one or more head of livestock. 

A few of the owners furnish only the land and one- 
half the cost of fertilizer, spray, canvas, and fuel. Then, 
they get one-fourth of the crop, and the tenant keeps 
three-fourths. Under all systems of tenancy, the owner 
supplies any lime that is used. 


Woodlands of Nottoway County 


A large part of Nottoway County is covered by forest. 
The proper reseeding. or planting of new stands of 
timber and good management of the present, stands are 
the major problems of timber production. 

The original forests on the uplands consisted mainly 
of hardwoods of the oak-hickory type with a few short- 
leaf, loblolly, and Virginia pines. ‘The hardwoods grow- 
ing on the stream bottoms were of a different type than 
those growing on. uplands. They were mainly white 
ash, hackber ry, redgum, sycamore, and river birch. Yel- 
low- -poplar grew along the foot slopes near the edges 
of the bottom lands and along many of the smaller 
streams. Little of this original forest remains. 

The early settlers soon learned that the land cleared 
for farming became less productive ench year. After 
a tract had been cultivated for several years, ib’ became 
unprofitable to continue cultivating it. The fields were 
then abandoned, and additional land was cleared. The 
abandoned. fields soon reseeded to shortleaf, loblolly, or 
Virginia pines, according to the kind of pine growing 
nearest, the field. This was the beginning of the pure 
stands of pine now growing in the “county, 

The present forests in Nottoway County are of two 
major kinds, The first consists of cutover, second-growth 
hardwoods, For the most part, the cutting in these stands 
has been by the method known as high evading. When 
this method is used, the trees that are straight and of 
a volume great enough to sell ave cut and the unde- 
sirable trees ave left ‘standing. After this process has 
been repeated several times, little is left in the stand 
but scrubby, second-growth hardwoods and stunted pines 
of little value either for lumber or as protection for the 
soils. 

The second major kind of forest consists of nearly 
pure stands of pine. This type has reseeded on aban- 
doned farmlands that once supported the original upland 
forests of oak, hickory, and other hardwoods, and scat- 
tered pines. The present pine forests are made up of 
loblolly, shortleaf, or Virginia pines or of mixed stands 
of these trees. 

Virginia, or scrub pine, reseeds rapidly, and it also 
makes much better growth on areas that .are severely 
evoded than do the shortleaf and Joblolly pines. Lumber 
from Virginia pines ts knotty, however, and is of low to 
fair evade. When the trees ave cut, the Virginia pines 
are often left standing and the shortleaf and loblolly 
pines are all cut. 


The following lists the most desirable native trees in 
the county and the soils on which they grow the best. 


Trees Soils 
Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda)_.. Appling fine sandy loams. 
Appling coarse sandy loams. 
Cecil fine sandy loams. 
Cecil coarse sandy loams. 
Durham fine sandy loams. 
Durham coarse sandy loams. 
Louisburg sandy loams. 
Madison sandy loams. 
Worsham sandy loam. 
Appling soils. 
Bremo loams. 
Cecil soils. 
Enon fine sandy loams. 
Eenon-Vance-Helena soils. 
Madison soils. 
Wilkes sandy loams. 


Shortleaf pine (P. echinata) ___- 


Yellow-poplar (Liriodendron Lloyd loams. 
tulipifera). Mixed alluvial land. 
Seneca sandy loam. 
Starr loam. 
Redgum  (Ligquidambarstyra- Augusta loam. 


Chewaela silt loam. 

Colfax sandy loam. 

Mixed alluvial land. 

Worsham silt loam. 

Cecil fine sandy loams. 

Lloyd loams. 

Madison sandy loams. 

Seneca sandy loam, 

Starr loam. 

Wickham fine sandy loam. 

Tredell-Mecklenburg loams. 

Enon fine sandy loams. 

Helena fine sandy loams. 

Vance fine sandy loams. 

Enon fine sandy loam, eroded 
undulating phase. 

Enon fine sandy loam, eroded 
rolling phase. 

Telena fine sandy loam, eroded 
undulating phase. 

Helena fine sandy loam, eroded 
rolling phase. 

Madison ¢lay loams. 

Wilkes sandy loam, 
rolling phase. 

Wilkes sandy 
hilly phase. 

Enon-Vance-Ielena soils, 
eroded undulating phases. 

Enon-Vance-Felena soils, 
eroded rolling phases. 

Enon-Vance-Heiena soils, 
eroded hilly phases. 


ctflua). 


Black walnut (Juglans nigra) __ 


Eastern redcedar (Juniperus 
virginiana). 


Virginia pine (P. virginiana) ._- 


eroded 


loam, eroded 


In the past, little woodland management was prac- 
ticed in the county. The wooded areas were cut over 
once and then were used as brush pasture. From 25 to 
50 acres of this brush pasture was needed to support one 
cow, horse, or steer. During the last few years, how- 
ever, some farmers have improved the management of 
their woodlands so that now they can obtain a reash or op 
from them periodically. 

As an example of woodland management, a stand of 
loblolly pine was planted in an abandoned field of Wilkes 
sandy loam, rolling phase, in 1931, and the stand’ was 
thinned in 19552 Of the approximately 28.5 cords of 
wood in the tract before thinning, 13.5 cords was re- 
moved and the rest was left uncut. The wood was sold 
for $74.25, which was an average of $3.09 profit per year. 


*Marcer, R. L. BARLY TREE PLANTING STARTING TO PAY. Ocen- 
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Only the less desirable trees were cut, and more than 
half of the stand was left. Therefore, profits from this 
tract will continue for many more years. The same 
or better returns can be expected from a forest, that 
is managed so that it reseeds naturally after cutting. 

Forest fires in this county are generally brought under 
control quickly. The inerease in the value of sawtimber, 
installation of fire wardens, enforcement of the brush- 
burning law, and a change in the attitude of the people 
of the county toward forest fires have all helped to reduce 
the number of fires and number of acres burned over. The 
following list, taken from the records of the District 
Forester in Farmville, Va., shows the number of fires and 
the acreage burned over in the county during the years 
from 1950 to 1955, inclusive. 


«eres 

Year Number burned 
1950 Since eeeceee elas Ds an eres pe RRS 288. 4 
V6 Toc cote stew eee i anes Sonn 100. 1 
VB oe een unmet e NG rie aa alate Seren 297. 6 
232. 4. 

158. 0 

63. 2 


The forests in the Camp Pickett Military Reservation 
are well managed and are protected from fires. The 
trees have been cut selectively. Many seed trees were 
left to restock the areas. The smaller trees were not 
disturbed, so they should produce a large supply of 

sawtimber. All former cuttings have been supervised 
by professional foresters. 

Other forest areas in the county are being well managed 
by paper and pulp companies, by mills that make veneers, 
and by permanent lumber companies, Farmers interested 
in woodland management should visit these tracts that 
are managed professionally. With the help of the soil 
map, it will be easy to compare the soils, trees, and man- 
agement in farm wooded areas with those in the com- 
mercial forests. Also, these forest stands will demonstrate 
what can be expected from various trees grown on 
different soils. 

The prices of Jumber have increased steadily for more 
than 30 years; yet, during that time the quality of the 
forests has declined. This is primarily because the 
owner does not manage the tracts efficiently. He can 
build up the quality ‘of his forest by gradually elim- 
inating the unprofitable trees. In time, he can develop 
a forest of high-grade timber for market. 

Some soils in the county will probably never be 
profitable as woodland in their present condition. The 
Wehadkee soils, for example, are under water most of 
the year so.that no trees of commercial value grow on 
them. Areas of Wehadkee silt loam are flooded once 
every 8 to 10 years for periods long enough to kill most 
trees of commercial value. If drained, pastures are 
fairly good on this soil. 

Other soils that do not produce valuable timber are 
Gullied land; Cecil clay loam, severely eroded rolling 
phase; Madison clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase; 
Madison clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase; Enon- 
Vance-Helena soils, eroded hilly phases; Wilkes sandy 
loam, eroded. hilly phase; and some areas of Appling 
coarse sandy loam, eroded rolling phase, that have been 
severely gullied. All of these soils have been damaged 
severely by sheet and gully erosion. Most of the areas 
have lost all of the original surface layer and have 
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many deep gullies that are still active. Of these soils, 
Gullied land has been damaged the most. It is prac- 
tically a network of bare, connecting gulhes. 

With care, all of these eroded soils probably could 
be used for pasture, but they ave less suitable for timber. 
If the returns are worth the cost to the owner, most of 
the gullies can be smoothed, treated with large amounts 
of lime, manure, and commercial fertilizer, and planted 
to grass. If these severely eroded areas are to be put in 
forest, the gully and sheet erosion will have to be checked 
before trees can be planted. Stands of timber in these 
eroded areas would have to be cut lightly to prevent 
the areas from beginning to erode again. 


Glossary 

Acidity. The degree of acidity of the soil mass expressed in pH 
values or in words as follows: 

ane 

Pextremely ation cue eec nan ceeds nnemueweceu Below 4. 5 
Very strongly Neild... ..-<enccndncwiwen ne -eeeeeens 4, 5-5. 0 
Strongly acid_._--- . 1-5. 5 
MONDO oan oot ancedeoeeeidaeauenneeowawes . 6-6. 0 
Plighbly acid... -.00see4 te soesseececeee este eae . 1-6. 5 
Neutral ict 5n. oceteeeccesesauubaseseeuee cewek . 6-7, 3 
Mildly alkaline... 00-22-0540 -44--ueu x .4-7.8 
Moderately alkaline . 9-8. 4 
Strongly alkaline. -..-.-...-.-------------------- 8. 5-9. 
Very strongly alkaline._.__----------------- 9.1 and higher 


Aggregate, soil. A single mass or cluster consisting of many primary 
soil particles held together, such as a prism, crumb, or granule. 

Alluvium. Sand, silt, clay, or other sediments deposited on land by 
streams. 

Bedrock. The solid rock underlying soils. 

Catena, soil. <A group of soils, within a specific soil zone, formed 
from similar parent materials but with unlike soil character- 
istics because of differences in relief or drainage. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that contains 40 percent or more of clay, less than 45 percent 
of sand, and less than 40 percent of silt. 

Colluvium. Mixed deposits of soil materials and fragments of rock 
at the bases of steep slopes. The deposits have accumulated 
as the result of soil creep, slides, and local wash. 

Concretions. Tlard grains, pellets, or nodules resulting from 
concentrations of compounds that cement grains of soil together. 
The composition of some concretions is unlike that of surround- 
ing soil material. Coneretions are of various sizes, shapes, and 
colors: They commonly form where there are local accumula- 
tions of calcium carbonate, iron, and manganese oxides. 

Consistence, soil. The combination of properties of soil material 
that determine its resistance to crushing and its ability to be 
molded or changed in shape. Soil consistence varies with 
moisture content, and terms have been established to define 
the consistence when the soil is wet, moist, or dry. Following 
are definitions for the terms most frequently used in this report: 

Firm. When moist, soil material crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly 
noticeable. 

Friable. When moist, soil material crushes easily under gentle 
to moderate pressure between thumb and forefinger and coheres 
when pressed together. 

Hard. When dry, soil material is moderately resistant to pres- 
sure, can be broken in hands without difficulty, but is barely 
breakable between thumb and forefinger. . 

Loose. Soil material is noncoherent when moist and when dry. 

Plastic. When soil is wet, wire can be formed by rolling the soil 
between the hands, but moderate pressure is required to deform 
the soil mass. 

Sticky. When wet, soil adheres to both thumb and forefinger 
after pressure and tends to stretch somewhat and to pull 
apart rather than pulling from either finger. 

Very firm. When, moist, soil material crushes under strong 
pressure; barely can be crushed between thumb and forefinger. 

Very friable. When moist, soil material crushes under very 
gentle pressure but coheres when pressed together. 
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Cemented. When dry, and frequently when moist or wet, the 
material is brittle and hard. A weakly cemented mass can be 
broken in the hand. A_ sérongly cemented mass cannot be 
broken in the hand but is easily broken with a hammer. 

Contour tillage. Plowing or working the soil at right angles to the 
direction of slope, and at the same level throughout. 

Cropland. Land regularly used for crops, except forest crops, It 
includes rotation pasture, cultivated summer fallow, or other 
land ordinarily used for crops but temporarily idle. 

Drainage. See Natural drainage. 

Eluviation. The movement of soil material from one place to 
another within the soil, either in solution or in suspension, 
when there is wn excess of rainfall over evaporation, Horizons 
that have lost soil material through elaviation are called 
eluvial; those that have received material are called illuvial. 

Erosion, soil. The wearing away or removal of soil material by 
water or wind, The two main types of erosion are gully 
erosion and sheet erosion. In gully erosion, water produces 
channels larger than rills. These channels form where the 
water is concentrated and carry water immediately after rains 
or when snow melts. Sheet erosion is the removal of a more or 
less uniform layer of soil material by overland flow of water. 
The eroding surface consists mainly of many small rills. 

Fertility, soil. The inherent ability of a soil to provide proper 
compounds, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for 
the growth of specified plants. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream; land along the 
stream subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Forest. [and not in farms that bears a stand of trees. The trees 
may be of any age or stature, including seedlings (reproduction), 
but of species that attain a minimum average height of 6 feet 
at maturity. Forest is also land from which the stand has 
been removed and that is not now restocking and on which 
no other use has been substituted. Forests on farms are called 
farm ‘woodlands or farm forests. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil, particularly the 
processes responsible for the development of the solum, or 
true soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Great soil group. A broad group of soils having internal soil 
characteristics in common. A great soil group normally con- 
tains several soil series. See also Series, Type, Phase. 

Green-manure crop. Any crop grown and plowed under to im- 
prove the soil by adding organic matter. 

Horizon, soil. A layer in the soil profile, approximately parallel to 
the land surface, and having well-defined characteristics. 

A horizon. The upper horizon of the soil mass in which bidlogical 
activity is maximum and from which material has been removed 
by percolating waters; the cluviated part of the solum; the 
surface soil. This horizon may be divided into two or more 
subhorizons, of which the Ao is not a part of the mineral soil 
but the accumulation of organic debris on the surface. Other 
subhorizons are designated A,, Ag, and so on. 

B horizon. The soil horizon, usually beneath the A horizon, or 
surface soil, in which (1) clay, iron, or aluminum, with accessory 
organic matter, have accumulated; (2) the structure is blocky 
or prismatic; or (3) there is some combination of the features 
mentioned in 1 and 2. In soils with distinct profiles, the 
B horizon is roughly equivalent to the term ‘subsoil’. This 
horizon may be divided into several subhorizons, depending 
on the color, structure, consistence, or character of the material. 


These layers are designated B,, Bz, By, and so on. See also 
Subsoil. 

C horizon. The unconsolidated rock material in the lower part of 
the soil profile; the substratum; usually the parent material of 
the soil. 

Illuviation. See Eluviation. 


Infiltration. The downward movement of water into the soil. 

Internal drainage. The rate of movement of water through the soil 
profile. It is affected by the texture and structure of the surface 
soil and subsoil, by other characteristics of the soil profile, and 
by the height of the ground water table, cither permanent or 
perched. Relative terms expressing internal drainage are very 
rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very slow, and none. 

Leaching. The removal of material in solution by the passage of 
water through the soil. 

Massive. Large, uniform masses of cohesive soil, sometimes with 
ill-defined and irregular cleavage, as in some of the fine-tex- 
tured, alluvial soils; structureless. See also Structure, soil. 


Morphology, soil. The constitution of the soil, including the texture, 
structure, consistence, color, and other physical, chemical, and 
biological properties of the various soil horizons that make up 
the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular marking of soil horizons with spots of color. 
A common cause of mottling is imperfect or impeded drainage, 
although there are other causes such as soil development from 
an unevenly weathered rock. Different kinds of minerals may 
cause mottling. Description of the mottling in soil horizons 
requires notations for abundance, size, and contrast. The 
terms for abundance are few, common, and many; for size, fine, 
medium, and coarse; and for contrast, faint, distinct, and 
prominent. The size measurements are the following: Fine, 
commonly less than 5 mm. (about 0.2 in.) in diameter along the 
greatest dimension; medium, commonly between 5 and 10 mm. 
{about 0.2 to 0.16 in.) along the greatest dimension; and 
coarse, commonly more than 15 mm. (about 0.9 in.) along the 
greatest dimension (4). 

Natural drainage. Refers to conditions that existed during the 
development of the soil as opposed to altered drainage, which 
is commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but 
results from other causes, as sudden deepening of channels 
or sudden blocking of drainage outlets. The following relative 
terms are used to express natural drainage: Hxcessively drained, 
somewhat excessively drained, well drained, moderately well 
drained, imperfectly or somewhat poorly drained, poorly drained, 
and very poorly drained. 

Bacessively drained, Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils commonly are shallow over bedrock 
and may be steep, very porous, or both. Tinough of the water 
from precipitation is commonly lost from these soils to make 
them unsuitable for growing the ordinary crops. 

Somewhat excessively drained. Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly so that only a relatively small part is available to 
plants. Only a narrow range of crops can be grown on these 
soils, and yields are usually low without irrigation. 

Well drained. Water is removed from the soil readily but not 
rapidly. A well-drained soil has “good” drainage. 

Moderately well drained. Water is removed from the soil somewhat 
slowly, so that the soil is wet for a small, but significant, part 
of the time. 

Imperfectly or somewhat poorly drained. Water is removed from 
the soil slowly enough so that the soil is wet for significant 
periods, but not all of the time. 

Poorly drained. Water is removed so slowly that the soil remains 
wet for a large part of the time. The water table is commonly 
at or near the surface during a considerable part of the year. 

Very poorly drained. Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that the water table remains at or on the surface the greater 
part of the time. 

Normal soil. A soil having a profile in near equilibrium with its 
environment; developed under good, but not excessive, drainage 
from material of mixed mineral, physical, and chemical com- 
position. In its characteristics the soil expresses the full effects 
of the forces of climate and living matter. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 

rowth, and used by it in elaboration of its food and tissue. 
These include nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium, potassium, mag- 
nesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, zine, and per- 
haps others obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, obtained largely from the air and water. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated mass of rock material (or 
peat) from which the soil profile develops. 

Permeability, soil. That quality of a soil horizon that enables 
water or air to move through it. The permeability of a soil 
may be limited by the presence of one nearly impermeable 
horizon, even though the others are permeable. Terms used 
to express relative permeability are very slow, slow, moderately 
slow, moderate, moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Phase, soil. The subdivision of a soil type having variations not 
significant to classification of the soil in its natural landscape 
but significant to the use and management.of the soil. Ex- 
amples of the variations recognized in soil phases are differences 
in slope, stoniness, and thickness because of accelerated erosion. 

Productivity, soil. The present capability of a soil to produce a 
specified plant or sequence of plants under a defined set of 
management practices. It is measured in terms of the out- 
puts, or harvests, in relation to the inputs of production factors 
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for a specific kind of soil under a physically defined system of 
management, 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. 

Reaction. Sce Acidity. 

Relief. Elevations or inequalities of the land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in soils having dinm- 
eters ranging from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Usually, sand 
grains consist chiefly of quartz, but they may be of any min- 
eral composition. The textural class name of any soil that 
contains 85 pereent or more of sand and not more than 10 
pereent of clay. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that, except for texture of the surface 

soil, are similar in profile characteristics and in arrangement of 

horizons. The soils of one series have developed from a 

particular type of parent material. 

(1) Individual mineral particles of soil that range in diam- 
eter between the upper size of clay, 0.002 millimeter, and the 
lower size of very fine sand, 0.05 millimeter. (2) Soil of the 
textural class called silt contains 80 percent or more of silt and 
less than 12 percent of clay. 

The natural medium for the growth of land plants. A soil is a 
natural, three-dimensional body on the surface of the earth, 
unlike the adjoining bodies. 

Soil separates. The individual size groups of soil particles, as 
sand, silt, and clay 

Solum. The upper part: of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil peas are active. The solum 
in mature soils includes the A and B horizons. Usually, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are quite 
unlike those of the underlying parent material, The living 
reots and other plant and animal life characteristics of the 
soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from the 
adjoining aggregates. The principal forms of soil structure 
are platy, prismatic, columnar, blocky, and granular, Structure- 
less soils are (1) single yrain-—each grain by itself as in dune 
sand, or (2) massive—the particles adhering together without 
any regular cleavage asin many claypans and hardpans, 
Structure is defined in terms of distinctness, size, and shape 
of the soil aggregates. For example, ‘‘moderate, mediur 
subangular blocky,” means moderately distinct, 
sized aggregates of subangular blocky shape. 

Subsoil. The B horizons of soils with distinct profiles. In soils with 
weak profile development, the subsoil can be defined as the 
soil below plow depth in which roots grow. Although a common 
term, subsoil cannot be defined accurately. It has been carried 
over from early days when sez! was conceived to be only the 
plowed part of the profile, and all material underneath was 
called subsoil. 

Substratum. Any layer underlying the solum, or true soil. The 
term is applied hoth to parent materials and to other layers 
unlike the parent material that are below the B horizon, or 
subsoil. 

Surface runoff. The surface flow of water from an area. Runoff 
is affected by such factors as texture and strueture of the 
surface soil, the vegetative covering, the prevailing climate, 
and the slope. Relative degrees of runoff are expressed as 
follows: Very rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very slow, .and ponded. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uneultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. 

Terrace, (1) Agricultural: A broad channel or embankment con- 
structed across sloping lands, at or approximately on a contour 
line. Terraces are spaced at regular intervals on a slope so as 
to intercept and control runoff. They check runoff so that 
more water will infiltrate, and they carry surplus water to an 
outlet at a velocity that will not erode the soil. (2) Geologic: 
A flat or undulating plain, commonly rather narrow and 
usually with a steep front, that borders a river, lake, or the sea. 
Many old terraces have become more or less hilly through 
dissection by streams, but they are still regarded as terraces. 

Texture, soil. The proportions of the various size groups of indi- 
vidual soil grains in a mass of soil. Specifically, it refers to the 
proportions of sand, silt, and clay. 

Topsoil. Presumably fertile soi] material used to dress roadbanks, 
gardens, and lawns. 
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Upland, geologic. Land consisting of material that has not been 
worked by water in recent geologic time. In a general sense, 
the term “upland” means high ground; ground elevated above 
the lowlands along the rivers or the lowlands between hills. 

Variegated. Marked with streaks or spots of different colors. Used 
primarily to designate pattern or colors in well-drained soils. 
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Map Capability 
symbol Soil name Page unit Page 
Aa Appling angular cobbly sandy 
loum, undulating phase--.---. 42 Ile~2 10 
Ab Appling angular cobbly sandy. 
loam, rolling phase.._-__--_-- 42 TITe-2 10 
Ac Appling coarse sandy loam, un- 
dulating phase_---._-------- 41 TIe-4 9 
Ad Appling coarse sandy loam, 
eroded undulating phase... __ 41 TTe-4 9 
Ae Appling coarse sandy loam, roll- 
ing phase..._-_-_---.------- 41 Ie-2 10 
Af Appling coarse sandy loam, 
eroded rolling phase_________ 41 TITe-2 10 
Ag Appling fine sandy loam, undu- 
lating phase.-.....-------.-- 42 Ile-5 10 
Ah Appling fine sandy loam, eroded 
undulating phase_.---.-.---- 43 e-4 9 
Ak Appling fine sandy loam, rolling 
PHOSC 2 225s coe cede necks 43, TITe-2 10 
Al Appling fine sandy loum, eroded 
rolling phase...-.----.-.---- 43 TIIe-2 10 
Am Appling and Herndon very fine 
sandy loams, undulating 
phases. 622 eee eee 43 ITe-5 10 
An Appling and Herndon very fine 
sandy loams, rolling phases. -- 44 ITTe-2 10 
Ao Augusta loam____.._.----.---- 44 IlIw-1 12 
Ba Bremo loam, eroded rolling 
WRSC ce oo ncew nec yecwens 45 IVe-3 13 
Bb Bremo loam, eroded hilly phase_- 45 Vie-2 14 
Ca Cecil clay loam, eroded undulat- 
ing phase_-...s<csccacemsnce 47 ITTe-6 12 
Cb Cecil clay loam, eroded rolling 
phases coewce ccc deewciptiwenws 47 IVe-1 13 
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Ch 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS AND CAPABILITY UNITS—Continued 


Soil name 
Cecil clay loam, severely eroded 
rolling phase__-..-------.--- 
Cecil clay loam, eroded hilly 
PASC Lac esos cece etsass 
Cecil coarse sandy loam, undu- 
lating phase.._._.-.-------- 
Cecil coarse sandy loam, rolling 
Phases ese cose secs eens tee 
Cecil coarse sandy loam, hilly 
pe ASE. _~ ~~~ - === ~----------- 


Shae. Sadie ee tep a seeteooses 
Cecil fine sandy loam, rolling 
phhse- secsctes ewe emmatoes 
Cecil fine sandy loam, hilly phase_ 
Cecil and Georgeville very fine 
sandy loams, undulating 
ph: NSCS2 atone seen et ates 
Cecil and Georgeville very fine 
sandy loams, rolling phases. -_ 
Chewacla silt loam..-.--------- 
Colfax sandy loam, undulating 
phas@ycccoccescceseasessees 
Durham coarse sandy lowm, un- 
duluting phase. ..----------- 
Durham coarse sandy joam, roll- 
ing phase_..-..----<.--26556 
Durham fine sandy loam, undu- 
lating phase... -.....-..- 
Durham fine sandy loam, rolling 
phase. ccssscessesesessees 
Enon fine sandy Joam, undulating 
Phases usseench eee eee senes 
Enon fine sandy loam, eroded 
undulating phase_.._-_---_-- 
Enon fine sandy loam, rolling 
pliase...02-s22eisue cesta 
Enon fine sandy loam, eroded 
tolling phase... mn nwn0nes 
Enon-Vance-Helena soils, undu- 
lating phases_.....-.-.-.-.-- 
Enon-Vance-Helena soils, eroded 
undulating phases. ..-.------ 
Enon-Vance-Helena soils, rolling 
phases: . -cses22se- Gece ees 
Enon-Vance-Helena soils, eroded 
rolling phases. .__.-..------- 
Enon-Vance-Helena _ soils, hilly 
PUSS. conn coon ce eee ened 
Enoti-Vance-Helena soils, proded 
hilly phases.0scccecsccnccuss 
Gullied (andl. oscen ecccawssns 
Helena fine sandy loam, undulat- 
ing phases 2-c4-osssceesec= 
Helena fine sandy loam, eroded 
undulating phase...--------- 
Helena fine sandy loam, rolling 
phasencoo. 2s sateeteewcue 
Helena fine sandy loam, eroded 
rolling phase... .--0.<-0< 
Iredell-Mecklenburg loams, un- 
dulating phases._.-_----.---- 
Tredell-Mecklenburg loams, roll- 
ing Phases. scence ceecssee ls 
Tredell-M ecklenburg 
eroded rolling phases..------- 


page 
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Capabilliy 


unit 
IVe-1 
Vie-1 
Ile-2 
TITe-2 
IVe-2 
IIe-1 
TiTe-1 
IVe-2 
TIe-1 


TTTe-1 
IlIw-2 


IIw-1 
Tle-4 
Ile-2 
Tle-5 
IfIe-2 
TTe-4 
TTe-4 
T1Te-5 
ITe-5 
TiTe-4 
TITe-4 
TITe-5 
TIIe-5 
VIe-2 
Vie-2 


VIllIe-1 


TITe-4 
Te-5 
T1Ie-5 
IlTe-5 
IIle-4 
Vie-3 
Vie-3 


page 
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Map 
symbol 


La 
Lb 


1 See table 2, p 


Soil name 
Lloyd clay loam, eroded undulat- 
ing phase... 2..-.4..... 
Lloyd clay loam, eroded rolling 
phase bee. ee ewe cee coe ce 
Lloyd clay loam, eroded _ hilly 
060 ce ee ae eon nenndee 
Lloyd loam, undulating phase. - 
Lioyd loam, rolling phase___---_- 
Lloyd loam, hilly phase_____-.- 
Louisburg sandy loam, undulat- 
ing phise.....2...-2..-.---. 


Louisburg sandy loam, rolling 
DHASC. oe cee oe ee ok ome 
Louisburg sandy loam, eroded 
rolling phase...) -oesus 
Louisburg sandy oat, hilly 
DRO e bene eeaeesseeesaes 
Louisburg sandy loam, eroded 


hilly phase_.2.--.----.------ 
Madison clay loam, eroded un- 
dulating phase_.........-.-. 
Madison clay loam, eroded rolling 
PHASE 2. ee eee 2 
Madison clay loam, severely 
eroded rolling phase___.-—_-_- 
Madison clay loam, eroded hilly 
PhASC Le ote e eel eee ces 
Madison clay loam, 
eroded hilly phase_-.-.------ 
Madison sandy loam, undulating 
i a 
Madison sandy loam, eroded un- 
dulating phase_....-......+. 


Madison sandy loam, rolling 
phas@s. 220 senieecogeedens 
Madison sandy loam, eroded roll- 
1 PHBE owen new eee ee 


Madison sandy loam, hilly phase. 
Madison sandy loam, eroded 

hilly phase_.....-..-...-..-..~ 
Mixed alluvial land__ 
Seneca sandy loam__.-.-------- 
Starr loam____--_------------- 
Bboy lam. en aaseenenoec 
Vance fine sandy loam, undulat- 

THO PUG cc oy ec tekec lene 


(NUS 25 connesecaeegncnnewen 


Wehadkee soils-..------------- 
Wickham fine sandy loam_ 
Wilkes sandy loam, undulating 

PHMS6 nec ew eer se ees cece 
Wilkes sandy loam, rolling phase_ 
Wilkes sandy loam, eroded rolling 

plese .ssasctcssuee tose wes 
Wilkes sandy loam, hilly phase__ 
Wilkes sandy loam, eroded hilly 

DNNSCs eset ee aes eee ce, 
Worsham sandy loam_.-------- 
Worsham silt loam__.---------- 


Page 


Capability 
unit 


ITTe-6 
IVe-1L 
Vie-1 
ITe-1 
TTte-1 
IVe-2 
IVe~-3 
IVe-3 
TVe-3 
VIle-t 
VITe-1 
IITe-6 
TVe-1 
TVe-I 
Vie-1 
Vie-1 
Tle-2 
Tle-2 
TiTe-1 


ITTe-2 
IVe-2 


TVe-2 
Il1lw-2 
ITe-3 
ITIe-3 
Vie-2 


Tl Te~4. 


TTTe-5 
IVw-1 


VITIw-1 


TTe-1 
IIIe-3 
1Ve-3 


IVe-3 
VIe-2 


ViIe-2 
Vw-1 


Vw-l1 
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18, for ratings of the soils according to produc- 


tivity and table 8, p. 40, for the acreage and proportionate extent 


of the soils. 


the soils. 


See p. 17 to learn about the engineering properties of 
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information accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
(800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The USDA Target Center can convert USDA information and documents into 
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targetcenter.dm.usda.gov/) or call (202) 720-2600 (Voice/TTY). 
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whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 

If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 

If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http:/Avww.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 

If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 
program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 
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Appling- Louisburg-Cecil: Deep, well-drained and shallow, excessively: 
drained, undulating to rolling soils over granite, granite gneiss, or pegmatite. 


Wilkes-Enon-Vance-Helena: Shallow, excessively drained, steeper soils.and 
moderately well drained, undulating to rolling soils over mixed materials from 
acidic and basic rocks, includinggranite gneiss, granite, quartz mica gneiss, 
hornblende gneiss, anddiabase. 


Cecil-Appling: Deep, well-drained, undulating to rolling soils over granite 
and granite gneiss. 


Appling-Durham-Louisburg: Dominantly deep, well-drained, undulating to 
rolling soils over granite, granite gneiss, or pegmatite. 


Cecil and Georgeville-Appling and Herndon: Deep, well-drained, undulating 
soils over fine-grained schists, granite gneiss, andgranite. 


lredell-Mecklenburg- Bremo; Moderately deep,somewhat poorly drained to 
well-drained, undulating soils and shallow, excessively drained, rolling soils 
over hornblende gneiss or diabase. 

Durham-Worsham-Colfax: Deep, well-drained to poorly drained, nearly level 
soils over granite and granite gneiss. 

Madison-Wilkes-Cecil: Moderately deep and deep, well-drained, undulating 
to rolling soils over quartz mica gneiss, granite gneiss, and granite and 
shallow, excessively drained, hilly soils over mixed materials from acidic and 
basic rocks. 

Appling-Cecil-Durham: Deep, well-drained, mostly undulating soils over 
granite and granite gneiss. 

Cecil-Louisburg: Deep, well-drained and shallow, excessively drained, 
undulating to hilly soils over granite, granite gneiss,and pegmatite. 
Lloyd-Wilkes: Deep, well drained and shallow, excessively drained, undulating 
to hilly soils over mixed materials from acidic and basic rocks. 
Appling-Colfax: Deep, well-drained and somewhat poorly drained, undulating 
to nearly level soils over granite and granite gneiss. 


Durham-Appling-Worsham: Dominantly deep, well drained and moderately 
well drained, nearly level soils over granite and granite gneiss. 
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WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME 
Aa Appling angular cobbly sandy loam, Enon-Vance-Helena soils, eroded 
Roads National or state —< = = undulating phase hilly phases 
Ab Appling angular cobbly sandy loam, Ga Gullied land 
Good motor (Cy) Teena ere eS fe Soil type outline rolling phase 
Ac Appling coarse sandy loam, Ha Helena fine sandy loam, 
: er i i hase 
Poor motor Townsh ! undulating phase undulating Pp 
pe - analsymbol re Ad Appling coarse sandy loam, Hb Helena fine sandy loam, eroded 
F * i lating phase 
Teall ; eroded undulating phase undul 
sha =o aoe nne eee Township, U. S. Gravel : Ae Appling coarse sandy loam, He Helena fine sandy loam, rolling phase 
CY) rolling phase Hd Helena fine sandy loam, eroded 
Marker, U. S. &3 Section ne Comer secaunssis: seiencanmneamncne + Stones o At Appling coarse sandy loam, rolling phase 
P “® eroded rolling phase la Iredell-Mecklenburg loams, 
Railroads Gly corporate oe ee ne ee Rock outcrops y Ag Appling fine sandy loam, undulating phases 
' aig undulating phase Ib lredell-Mecklenburg loams, 
Single track POSEN RSIa ce frecoes terrae aera Chert fragments & Ah Appling fine sandy loam, eroded rolling phases 
undulating phase Ic lredell-Mecklenburg loams, 
MUNIBIG RRA CK: sasecczcessvecsesorsesstss tht HHH Randigrantiee teers = ae Clay spot * Ak Appling fine sandy loam, rolling phase eroded rolling phases 
a Al Appling fine sandy loam, eroded \ Uloyd clay: loam: eroded 
Abandoned essere rolling phase a ‘ , 
seornenreniananseray = SS Se Sie Sand spot Am Appling and Herndon very fine sandy undu i ane ; 
F loams, undulating phases Lb Lloyd clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
Bridges and crossings DRAINAGE Gumbo or scabby spot oc. cccsessenee hs An Appling and Herndon very fine sandy Le Lloyd clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
ia loams, rolling phases Ld Lloyd loam, undulating phase 
ROA ie titmutrce castetaqerarcennrt Streams Made land ~ ve Augusta loam Le Lloyd loam, rolling phase 
: uf Lloyd loam, hilly phase 
ile: (UPR (se ae grees er preter opera | a p : Se Erosion Ba Bremo loam, eroded rolling phase Lg Louisburg sandy loam, 
QLEN MAL vessssseecsetns sessions Soe Bb Bremo loam, eroded hilly phase undulating phase 
Railroad . ie ee Ca Cecil clay loam, eroded Lh Louisburg sandy loam, rolling phase 
Intermittent, unclass. vues — Uneroded spot venice U a pias Lk Louisburg sandy loam, eroded 
F " 2 ; : lling phase 
Ferr Crossable with tillage a ee Cb Cecil clay loam, eroded rolling phase Feu ; 
uM implements Win ae Sheet, moderate viii y s Cc Cecil clay loam, severely eroded Lm Louisburg sandy loam, hilly phase 
Not ble with ad rolling phase Ln Louisburg sandy loam, eroded 
Ford ot crossable wi Shao ‘ : ; 
Perorreree erences aan nen tillage Implements cece — Sheet, severe reins ss Cd Cecil clay loam, eroded hilly phase hilly phase 
Grad CANAL Ce Cecil coarse sandy loam, Ma Madison clay loam, eroded 
cane : Canals and di ee Gully, moderate G undulating phase undulating phase 
ditches —“ ITC 
CH Cf Cecil coarse sandy loam, rolling phase Mb Madison clay loam, eroded 
Re Re, OVEF  vrernentrernernennnntnenes —————— Lakes and ponds GUI aevere poo coy iescscouss GG Cg Cecil coarse sandy loam, hilly phase rolling phase 
Ch Cecil fine sandy loam, undulating Mc Madison clay loam, severely 
RBiiRieund 6) ace es ———— | Perennial Gea Sheet and gully, moderate .......... SG phase eroded rolling phase 
Ck ott ue sandy loam, rolling phase Md Madison clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
Tunnel (te ae ; yo) i Cl ecil fine sandy loam, hilly phase Me Madison clay loam, severely eroded 
——F =e e== —— IMtOrRIKANE: sess ccansnassentiantten S— Wind, moderate on. = Cm Cecil and Georgeville very fine sandy hilly phase 
ae loams, undulating phases i i 
| 4 Mf Madison sandy loam, undulating phase 
Buildings | ZA YETI een aera een tasy 6 © flowing Wind, S@V@rE ...cisiisnuscietieeseeen a Cn Cecil and Georgeville very fine sandy Mg Madison sandy loam, eroded 
loams, rolling phases dulati h 
School p ee i undulating phase 
i Springs Blowout ....... a 1) Co Chewacla silt loam Mh Madison sandy loam, rolling phase 
RR ; a eet ere ; Cp Colfax sandy loam, undulating phase Mk Madison sandy loam, eroded 
Ramee aRoarnNt one Miatshy crecnescecaenterrenissrsevectscacscicre, Seamer eee Wind hummock a Da Durham coarse sandy loam, rolling phase 
Stati undulating phase MI Madison sandy loam, hilly phase 
++} th i ' 
Be : Wetspel .c..tomuamenme v Overblown soil “a Db Durham coarse sandy loam Mm Madison sandy loam, eroded 
Pi : 
: rolling phase hilly phase 
Mine and Quarry R IRENE © wrceerseneres anaes nies oaeopiterisioai ies nan Dc Durham fine sandy loam, Mn Mixed alluvial land 
undulating phase Sa Seneca sandy loam 
Shaft . RELIEF Areas of alkali and salts Dd Durham fine sandy loam, rolling phase Sb Starr loam 
bums aoe ea Ea Enon fine sandy loam, Sc Stony land 
Sea age a tao i Escarpments SONG em nee ornate —— ss, = ih aaa a Va Vance fine sandy loam, 
non fine sandy loam, erode dulating phase 
PROSB@Ct, sccccmstenmcesien * VN M i ba 
BOCt on neserncestseisccssessscavearsssnsenees Bedrock vvvvv VV VV Vy Moderate: coscccustouatannenmomace « _—_—_— a undu ating phase ; Vb Vance fine sandy loam, rolling phase 
cs % Ec Enon fine sandy loam, rolling phase 
Pits, gravel Or OUN@F svussusseceseesceee e AETV TH rye yy yyy nT TT i Ed Enon fine sandy loam, eroded Wa Wehadkee silt loam 
Other nme seme eminent: SUMAG once nucmscisciieamisns —— rolling: phase Wb Wehadkee soils 
Power li eaeesenen betes arose! A 2 5 Ee Enon-Vance-Helena soils, We Wickham fine sandy loam 
ene cal Prominent PeakS cece 0 Free of toxic effect nen F undulating phases Wd Wilkes sandy loam, undulating phase 
raat Ef Enon-Vance-Helena soils, eroded We Wilkes sandy loam, rolling phase 
Pipeline bea ra eno Depressions ” Sample location esses @ 26 undulating phases wt Wilkes sandy loam, eroded 
Hae one ares: mall Ei Enon-Vance-Helena soils rolling phase 
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